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Seed-time 
and harvest 


As EVERYONE who plants a 
garden knows, a deep spad- 
ing brings new richness to 
the top soil. 

As everyone who plants advertising knows, a deep 
digging for facts adds new fertility to the copy. 

D. M. Ferry & Co., seedsmen, Detroit, are driving 
a deep spade this year which is bringing much rich soil 
to the surface. 

This is a golden spade—$5000 in 183 cash prizes for 
the best letters from garden lovers on “Why I Plant a 
Garden,” and from Ferry’s Seed dealers on “How I 
Promote the Sale of Ferry’s Seeds.” 

The substance of these letters will be used next year 
to create more Ferry’s Seed gardeners—to produce 
more sales for Ferry’s Seed dealers. 

That is the way to make better gardens—use the 
selected seeds from this-year’s harvest to improve the 
next year’s planting. That is the way we have been 
co-operating with D. M. Ferry & Co. for fifty years— 
fifty years of continuous service, which is something 
of a record. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


‘ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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With Respect to 


Master Farmers— 


The Literary Digest of February 25, says: 


HONORING OUR “MASTER FARMERS” 

Sd ILLARS OF STRENGTH in the noblest of avocations,”’ 
im the words of one newspaper, are the men who are 
being honored throughout the agricultural States as 

“ Master Farmers." The movement is characterized by Senator 

Capper as “one of the most constructive programs for the ad- 

vancement of agriculture I know of." It was started in 1925 by 

The Prairie Farmer of Chicago, and, sponsored by the farm 

papers, has spread until at this writing 230 master farmers 

have been honored in twenty-one States. The Secretary of 

Agriculture calls this “an dingly happy contribution to 

American life,” and he asks: 





Of course it is impossible with our limitation of space to sa) 
very much about all of the 230 farmers honored by twenty-one 
States. Typical is the group of ten honored in Nebraska, whos 
photograph appears on this page. 

Speaking of lowa's Master Farmers, Wallaces’ Farmer (De 
Moines) says they belong to “the Farm Legion of Honor’ 

“Their record in farm organizations, cooperatives, schoo! and 
chureh, is as good as their record in raising corn and hogs. The 
Master Farmers of lowa meet the standard of ‘Good Farming 
Clear Thinking, Right Living.’” 


Similarly. the Savannah News, speaking of the Master Farmers 





“why should there not be some 
special national recognition for 
the most outstanding leaders 
among the Master Farmers in 
all States?™ The idea attracts 
the attention of the National City 
Bank of New York, which in its 
current bulletin praises it for its 
“great merit of emphasizing suc 
cess instead of failure” 


“There is no scarcity of eligi- 
bles for the degree of Master 
Farmer in any State, and every- 
where the selections are of farmers 
engaged 


advantages. ul by 
reason of careful ‘ottention to bus- 
iness t a class of 


the business.” 


“The purpose of this move- 
ment is to recognize outstanding 
success in farming and in rural 
citizenship,” says the man who 
started it, Clifford V Gregory 


editor of The Prairie Farmer beets & P 





“The nation should honor its 





Oy cow tans of The Setrante Parmer Limewin 
A TYPICAL GROUP OF MASTER FARMERS—THE NEBRASKA WINNERS IN 1927 


These ten men average not quite 54 years of age. The average farm worked by cach is 789 aera, On 
the average. cach started farming with $1.923.50. is now worth $77,290, and had a gross income in 1026 
of 915.000 Nine have in thelr homes 
have power washers. and all have musical instruments in some form. Altogether they have 45 children. 
of whom seven have finished college 
From left to right they are. lower row Elmer Youngs, Lexington BR. T Ruegs. Palmyra. J ©. Dell 
Scottsbluff, Swan Carson, Funk: upper row Fred Smith, Chappell, C. J 
Jorgensen, Minden. Thomas Andrews, Cambridge Harry l Dison. Benkelman Fred A. ‘Seger Roca. 


water systems modern heating equipment. electric lights. seven 


21 have attended or are in college. and 28 have Anished high school 








leading farmers as it does its 
scientists and its soldiers and its 
captains of industry It is an inspiration to the boys and girls 
who are growing up in the country to know that success may be 
the reward of effort on the farm as it is in the city—not only 
the success that is measured in money, but what is more im- 
portant, the success that comes from an upright and useful life 
in family and community.” 

The democratic system followed in selecting Master Farmers is 


in its own State, as‘ twelve apostles of agricultural achievement 
points out that to be awarded this honor requires more than 
technical success as a farmer— it requires “the proved ability t 
do some even finer things, to make a real home on the farm, a 
place of habitation where the family is a unit of social, industria! 
and civie integrity, where children can be reared in a wholesonw 
ph and where there is service to the community and a 





described in general terms by Secretary of Agricult Jardine 
im the speech he made at the Oklahoma Master Farmer Dinner: 

“The honor seeks the man; in no ease does the man seek the 
honor .A man is nominated by his neighbors and friends. His 
work is then studied by competent judges. Attention is given 
to the operation of the farm, to the business methods followed, 
to the general of the farm, to the home life and to 
the community life. Thus, you see, the farmer is judged from 
the standpoint of profession, of business, of citizenship, and of 
manhood—certainly a broad and stimulating group of qualities.’ 

Typical of the recent Master Farmer celebrations in many 
States was that in Oklahoma last month, where the Master 
Farmers for 1927 and 1928 were entertained all day at the State 
Capital, with their wives, and were the guests of honor and were 
given gold medals at the banquet where Secretary Jardine spoke 
and 300 people gathered at the tables, while thousands more 
listened in on the radio. Mr Jardine pointed out that the 
eighteen Oklahoma Master Farmers for 1927 are of an average age 
of fifty-two years, have spent from fourteen to forty years in farm- 
ing, and own on the average farms of 399 acres each of an average 
value of $52,000. Sixteen of them belong to operative associations. 


valuation placed upon the things that may be termed spiritual 

Sketches of the lives of Minnesota's Master Farmers show. « 
the National City Bank's bulletin reports, “that almost withou! 
exception they began farming with small capital. many of them » 
wage-earners, that they have become well-to-do by their farming 
operations, and that they have made farming pay a reasonab|: 
return even during the recent years of depression; they all prac 
tise diversified farming.” 

Of course, comments the Dayton Journal, “everybody car 
not be 9 Master Farmer, any more than everybody can become 4 
Henry Ford, an Edison, a, Mellon, or a Schwab” 


“But everybody can improve his position, if he will but try 
The trouble seems to be that too many are content to be jus 
average. They farm an average farm in the average way, take a: 
average price for an average production, and find an averag: 
return a little too tight for comfortable li q 

“While all can not be Master Farmers, all can put a little mor: 
vision in their work to mateh their industry. The farmet 
ean see ahead and produce for the market a year or two in the 
future is « farmer who will make money.” 
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The Extravagances of 1928 


if Big Business Will Accept the Nine-Orders-for-Ten-Sellers Situation, 
Caveman Selling Tactics Will Be Unnecessary 


By James H. Collins 


[? was in the silk-shirt period of 
the after-war labor situation 
that my friend, the statistician, said 
something in digits: 

“When there are nine jobs for 
ten workers in this country, 
things run well, but when there are 
ten jobs for ten workers, we seem 
to.go crazy with the heat.” _ 

Apply that to the present indus- 
trial situation. We have been 
through a period when there were 
ten orders for ten sellers. Now 
we are dropping into a 9-10 ratio 
~and how we do fight it! 

“What becomes of the tenth 
worker in 9-10 times?” I asked the 
statistician. 

“He goes fishing. He goes to 
the hospital to have a bullet cut 
out of an old wound. He decides 
that he needed a rest anyway. 
Eventually he lands a job, and by 
that time has learned to appreciate 
one.” 

What 
seller ? 
Those are the extravagances of 
28! 


happens to the tenth 


1928 

First, he insists loudly that the 
10-10 ratio shall and must pre- 
vail. Business forecasts at the be- 
rinning of this year were so in- 
sistent about it that, after they had 
een published, even the forecasters 
aughed. For some time we have 
een going through a “spotted de- 
lation” which hits one industry 
ifter another, instead of the gen- 
ral deflations of the past, which 
it all industries together. The 
suffering is just as acute, but with 
spotted deflation there are enough 
satisfactory conditiéns in sight for 


Table of Contents on page 202 


forecasters to balance the unsatis- 
factory conditions, and declare that 
all is well. 

“Curfew shall not ring tonight!” 
announces the tenth seller, and 
when it is clear that an adjust- 
ment must be made in his line, he 
tries the caveman stuff. We call 
it high-pressure selling. Arbitra- 
rily, he increases his quota for this 
year, and tries to beat his neigh- 
bors to the exit. 

Mary Hamilton is a baby, eleven 
months old. Mary cannot talk yet, 
in words. The other day we had 
an argument about a doll a neigh- 
bor gave her to play with. Mary 
was delighted with the doll, and 
put it in her mouth. Red paint 
came off. I tqok the doll away. 
Mary stretched out her little fist 
and demanded, “Gimmick!” At 
that moment a perfect monkey ex- 
pression came into her nice baby 
face. Like a little monkey she 
tried to scare me into giving back 
the doll. But all she got was a 
nice explanation. 

The tenth seller tries to frighten 
the nine buyers into the gimmicks, 
and when that kind of monkey 
business fails he has recourse to 
other tricks. 

Price-cutting is one. He does 
not call it that, because it is clev- 
erly disguised under a hundred 
forms of camouflage. 

Not long ago, here in Southern 
California, we had a gasoline war. 
The country knows that there is 
a conservation problem in gasoline. 
Roughly, we are pumping crude oil 
too fast for consumption. The oil 
companies, big and little, are fight- 
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ing to see who can sell the most 
of a wasting asset, and war breaks 
out. 

Now, this particular business, no 
worse than many others, gives ‘dis- 
counts in various forms. One of 
the outstanding methods of cut- 
ting prices while keeping them up 
is the equipment of filling stations 
with free gas pumps. The oil in- 
dustry is to be credited with hav- 
ing reached the knowledge that 
war is hell, and frankly discusses 
this form of price cutting. The 
California gasoline war of last 
year was a discount war pure and 
simple. 

hen—whispering propaganda. 
In gasoline, the new anti-knock 
products have given a basis for 
impressive advertising, with some 
advantage to the companies sell- 
ing under the patents. Imme- 
diately the man in the street begins 
to hear stories. He hears that a 
little of this new gas on his hands 
will kill him by lead poisoning. 
He hears that Smith’s chauffeur, 
driving the big $10,000 imported 
car, has declared that the new 
gasolines were ruining the engine. 
Ask the man in the street where 
he hears this stuff and he cannot 
tell you. Neither can I. But it 
is one of the extravagances of 
1928 competition in many lines. 

Another is embarking on outside 
lines of business to bolster up one’s 
own line. 

Advertising men seem to be gen- 
uinely concerned over the few 
brickbats which have been tossed 
into their backyard. But they 
should come to Hollywood and 
build a home with the bricks that 
the movie industry would be grate- 
ful to have hauled away. If there 
is anybody in this fair land who 
has not lately tossed a brick at the 
movies—but there isn’t. The mov- 
ies had an over-production prob- 
lem a little while back. Instead 
of dealing with it as such, the 
producing concerns sallied out into 
another business, buying retail fa- 
cilities. That is, they bought thea- 
ters. With one business needing 
careful readjustment, they took on 
another business that would soon 
need it, and now they have a double 
problem. Of course, both problems 
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will be solved, but meantime there 
will be extravagance. 

The building industry has just 
begun to feel the effect of spotted 
deflation, after its boom, and should 
reveal some extravagances this 
year. The building business has 
been good during the period of 
making up the shortage of struc- 
tures caused by the war. There is 
still a lot of profitable construc- 
tion ahead. When the edge of this 
demand began to dull a little, the 
builders embarked in other lines. 
Many went into banking, for in- 
stance. At the point where the 
banker refused to finance projects 
which had passed beyond the safety 
zone the builders said to them- 
selves, “Let’s do the banking our- 
selves.” So their problem includes 
banking difficulties on top of the 
natural difficulties of the building 
business. 

“Our line is getting mighty 
hard,” has been the sentiment in 
many other fields, “so let’s add 
something still harder to~it, like 
banking, or retailing, or the show 
business.” 

Of course, the retailers and the 
exhibitors have gone into produc- 
tion too. There is no law to pre- 
vent going in, but there appear to 
be some laws that prevent stay- 
ing in. 

WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE VERTICAL 
TRUST? 


Do you remember a_ black- 
bearded German, some years ago, 
who was called “the Assyrian,” 
and reputed to be worth many 
times more than Ford or Rocke- 
feller? Do you remember a daz- 
zling new kind of super-corpora- 
tion he had invented called the 
“vertical trust?” 

What ever became of that man 
and his super-fortune? 

The vertical trust was one that 
did everything from mining the 
raw materials for its products to 
owning the publications in which 
the merchandise was advertised to 
the consumer. It now appears that 
we picked up the vertical trust 
after it had collapsed in Germany, 
and that is one of the current ex- 
travagances. 

Another stage is reached when 
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THE VOICE OF F&l (J VILLAGE AMERICA 


1928 
CHURCH 
BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


ATTRACTS NATIONAL ATTENTION 


NSERVATIVE estimates show that 
$200,000,000 will be expended for new 
church buildings this year. 

Church building committees will exert a 
powerful influence in the selection of building 
materials to be used. 

Christian Herald, through its Church Plan- 
ning Bureau, cooperation with Committees and 
close tie-up with National Denominational 
Bureaus, is in a position to exert a real influence 
in Church planning —and to help manufacturers 
sell this market, 

That Christian Herald has its finger on the 
pulse of this great church building program is 
demonstrated byour Church Building Number 
(March 31st). Let us send you a copy of 
this issue. 


stian Her: 


Patterson, Publy 
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the industry passing through de- 
flation says, “There ought to be a 
new law,” and goes to Washing- 
ton, seeking some sort of legal 
fence to keep the other fellows 
away from those nine orders. 
There are State legislatures as 
well, and there are also Govern- 
ment bureaus that might be per- 
suaded to give the quick substitute 
for legislation known as a “rul- 
ing.” 

But the peculiar weapon of this 
particular transition period is the 
appeal of bigness. Nine orders, 
ten sellers. Some of the sellers 
must be eliminated—apparently. 

“It couldn’t be I,” is the argu- 
ment. “See how big I am. Look 
at my huge plants, my thousands 
of employees. Think of the suf- 
fering that will result if I cannot 
make my quota. If there are only 
nine orders, then they all belong 
to me because I am so huge. I 
am Big Business. Touch me and 
you will regret it. If anybody is 
to be eliminated, let the other fel- 
lows go off and commit hara- 
kiri.” 

THE TRUST IS HAVING ITS DAY 


About twenty years ago we had 
a “muck-raking” era during which 
bigness in the form of the “trusts” 
was vigorously exposed and de- 
nounced. Today the trusts are 
good advertisers, and bigriess has 
been so wildly applauded the last 
two years that if anybody were to 
make a scrapbook of all the articles 
which have appeared in its behalf, 
and read it, say, five years from 
now, he would have something as 
quaint in its way as a collection 
of old fashion-plates. In these ar- 
ticles, generally, it has been proved 
that our prosperity rests on big- 
ness. The little business and the 
individual business have been cas- 
ually directed to the scrap-heap. 

“The big fellows have been 
on top,” says a banker, “doing all 
those things which were regarded 
as a public danger during the anti- 
trust period. Now the effects are 
piling up in failures and unem- 
ployment. In a year I look for 
a reaction, and when the public 
begins shooting it will not know 
what to aim at. But it will shoot 
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just the same, and hit the wrong 
targets.” 

Well, this is the show. And the 
fellow who has the best front 
seat is the purchasing agent. Sud 
denly, after a dozen years of ab 
normal times, with rising prices 
and commodity shortages, war re- 
strictions and seller dominance, 
this quiet fellow of bits and spec 
fications has arrived at Der Tay 
During those years since the fir 
war spurt of 1915 he has bee: 
through some amazing experiences 
He has been told by the seller what 
he could have, if any, and when 
he would get it, perhaps, and how 
much he must pay for it if not 
more. After he got it, maybe the 
Government stepped in and took 
it away from him. Also, he has 
been told to consider himself 
merely a back number in a bigger 
and more expensive business 
scheme. 

During the brief depression of 
1920 he got a chance to pick up 
a few lots of distressed goods, war 
quality, but right along the seller 
has been in the saddle. 

Now, after thirteen years, he 
finds himself in the controlling 
position. In a dim way, all that 
while, he knew that his Tag would 
come eventually. Sellers now com- 
plain that he has been carrying a 
sharp knife all these years, and 
is using it to cut out his pound of 
flesh. 

On the contrary, he seems to 
have made a profound study of 
basic business, and has more com- 
mon sense than anybody else in 
the present situation. Let us, in 
the mood of Claire Briggs, give 
a little attention to “What a Pur- 
chasing Agent Thinks About.” 

Arriving at the office in. the 
morning, he finds several sales 
men waiting to see him. One pur 
chasing agent, Harold A. Russell, 
kept an actual record of salesmen’s 
visits for a year, and drew some 
interesting conclusions in The Pur- 
chasing Agent (May, 1927). There 
were 2,499 visitors in the year, 
about eight per business day. But 
they piled up in the middle of the 
week, so that five would call on 
Monday, twenty-five Wednesday, 

(Continued on page 177) 
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The fires of 


youth . 


Chuck Wiggins has just come 
through a hard winter—for 
him. Hauling ashes, digging 
clinkers—wot a life! Another 
season with that cantanker- 
ous ol’ clinker-nest? Not if 
he knows it! 


“Whoa, Dad. Let’s take a 
squint at this oil burner.” 


Cagey Chuck! He’s been 
working on Dad all winter in 
the hundred-and-one subtle 
ways every boy knows. Now 
comes the moment for direct 
appeal. And he knows just 
what Dad’s thinking as he 
“takes a squint’’: 


“ 


. not such a bad idea, 
. . the coal bill- was 


this . 
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te American Boy 


Detroit 






. the 
old power plant in the Wig- 
gins cellar’s getting pretty 


heavy last winter. . 


” 


blah anyway... 
Score another for Chuck. 
Knows what he wants, and 
usually has a way of getting 
it. There are 500,000 Chuck 
Wigginses who read Tue 
AMERICAN Boy every month. 
They’re abreast of the times 
—or ahead of them. Selling 
their families on the newest 
. the latest. 80% 
are of high-school age. Men 
in everything but years. Tell 
them about your product in 
THe American Boy. Forms 
close 10th of second month 
preceding date of issue. 


Michigan 
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Receives 
Hugh Pratse 


Bok Award Book called 
“logical method of considering 


market areas”’ 





| HE director of research of the As- 

T sociation of National Advertisers 

says: “Retail Shopping Areas is a 

real contribution to marketing data. 

It presents a new and logical method of con- 
sidering market areas...” 


“In a sense an economic geography for 
manufacturers and distributors,” writes one 
enthusiastic reviewer. “Any one interested 
in determining the sales potentialities of any 
territory can gain from a study of its pages,” 
says another. Comments such as these are 
typical. 


Business“executives in widely diverse fields 
have praised Retail Shopping Areas. One 
prominent manufacturer writes: “I hope that 
we will be able to revise our own selling and 
record-keeping system to coincide with this 
newest development.” 
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Honored by the Bok 
Award in its field as 
the “most notable con- 
tribution to research 
in advertising for the 
past year.” 




























1g A modern marketing instrument 


Retail Shopping Areas is a very practical aid in 
solving definite selling problems, national or local 
—on the basis of actual retail distribution. 


It isa mine of organized information for better 
sales-building, quota making, and sales-checking. 


It lists the 683 actual shopping areas of the 
United States according to the size of the centers 
and gives many details about them all. It contains 
many time-saving tables, including the convenient 
“Summary for Quota Work.” It lists counties by 
states, names all incorporated places, locates all 
important department stores. And it gives seven 
bases for sales quotas by states grouped according 
to the number of taxable incomes. 


Detailed state maps in Retail Shopping Areas 
and two large United States maps, all in colors, 
put quick, graphic information, never before avail- 
able, immediately at your command. The price 
of the book is $10.00. Mail the coupon. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 





J. Watrer Tuompson Company, 420 Lexington Ave. (Room 1107), New York, N. Y. 





Please send me ............ copies of “Retail Shopping Areas” at $10.00 per copy. 
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Put Everybody in the Organization 
on the Sales Staff 





There Really Is Only One Department in the Organization and Tha: 
Is the Sales Department 


By H. T. Potter 


Vice-President, The Wyoming Shovel Works 


UITE a few months ago, I 

was asked: “What is the 
relative importance of the sales 
and manufacturing departments?” 
It then developed that this ques- 
tion was asked because the super- 
intendent of the company I refer 
to had endeavored to determine 
the point. He had created the is- 
sue because of a few decisions 
contrary to his recommendations 
concerning certain matters of 
company policy. 

The question strikes me as being 
a foolish one. In my opinion, this 
thought should not be allowed to 
exist in any form. The superin- 
tendent should have been promptly 
answered to the effect that: “There 
isn’t any relative importance—we 
all belong to the sales department. 
That is all we are in business for 
—to sell the product that we 
manufacture.” 

However, it is not necessary to 
have opposition or jealousies be- 
tween departments in order to 
develop a dangerous attitude—in- 
difference is just as harmful, and 
indifference prevails in too many 
organizations. I refer, of course, 
to indifference as to what another 
department is doing and indiffer- 
ence to the part that any depart- 
ment plays in the whole scheme. 

What becomes of a concern the 
manufacturing department of 
which thinks that its sole mission 
is to match wits with cost sheets 
and that it has to answer only to 
the superintendent whose role, in 
turn, is entirely apart from any 
other in the plant? How can an 
organization possibly be success- 
ful when the plant executives feel 
that whatever happens after the 
product leaves the factory is the 
problem of the sales department? 

Similarly, what becomes of a 
concern whose auditing depart- 
ment deals only in figures and has 


nothing further in view than t! 
end of the fiscal year? 

Nhat becomes of the conce: 
whose purchasing agent is int 
ested only in the lowest bid an 
who is not interested at all in t! 
preservation of good-will? 

The proper sort of manufactu: 
ing department is one that has just 
as keen a sense of market values 
as anybody in what is called th 
sales department. A manufactur 
ing department which knows of 
the fickleness of public taste and 
judgment—that knows of the short 
tenure in any market of failing 
quality and obsolete patterns—is, 
in truth, part and parcel of thi 
sales department. 


WHAT THE AUDITING DEPARTMENT 
SHOULD UNDERSTAND 


The right sort of auditing de- 
partment is one which recognizes 
that its mission is to do things in 
a way that will permit the free 
flow of goods and that will build 
good-will among the company’s 
customers; which sees to it that 
the methods employed are modern 
and as brief and explicit as pos- 
sible; which carries in mind that 
whatever goes out of the auditing 
department is following along at 
the heels of the messenger who 
has been sent out beforehand to 
make a sale, and which realizes 
that whatever memories its in- 
voices, statements or letters create 
will be the sort of memories that 
the salesman has to encounter the 
next time he calls for more orders 

The factory men should know 
that the shipping room is their dis- 
play room. They must know that 
no matter how clever or resource- 
ful the field force may be, tlie 
future of the plant depends on 
what they send to the shipping 
room. 

The office men should know that 
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ae Average net paid circulation for 
; on February was 230,340 copies daily, 
ping A : 
= 
that —", 
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they are the point of contact ‘with 
customers in between the calls of 
the messengers. They are sup- 

sed to unravel the other people’s 

nots and keep their own strings 

straight. 

Purchasing agents should know 
that every man who calls on them 
has a purchasing agent back home, 
who can be as mean or as pleasant 
as any other purchasing agent. 
They should realize that if there is 
one man who belongs to the sales 
department it is the purchasing 
agent. 

The traveling men, with this 
background to support them, can 
go out conscious that the salesmen 
back home have done a good job 
—that they have made good goods 
and that they will be shipped on 
time. They know the invoices 
will go out clearly stated, precise 
and correct. They feel safe in 
the knowledge that statements will 
go out in the proper way, without 
any surly footnotes or cheap rub- 
ber stampings. 

It is indeed surprising the whole- 
some states of mind that are cre- 
ated in an organization which is 
largely guided by marketing 
outlooks. I have an acquaintance 
with an auditor whose early train- 
ing was in the accounting depart- 
ment of a railroad. He had been 
almost altogether removed from 
public contact. Good man that he 
was and is, his first years with a 
commercial enterprise to which he 
transferred his abilities, showed 
him entirely devoid of an under- 
standing of human nature and, of 
course, devoid of that most inter- 
esting and useful art—how to con- 
trol it. He is a man with a par- 
ticularly accurate mind, yet he was 
a nuisance to all his associates. 

What do you suppose reformed 
him? Simply the persistent atti- 
tude of his associates in taking 
him into their confidence and see- 
ing that he had access to all an- 
gles of the business. He made 
calls with the traveling men and 
he was urged to make the rounds 
of the shop as often as possible. 
Today, I believe that man would 
make equally as good a superin- 
tendent or district sales manager 
as he does an auditor. The pic- 


ture has unfolded to him and he 
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not only finds his work easier and 
more interesting but his value to 
his company is many fold greater. 
His duties consist now also of 
credit manager and never did | 
see a record elsewhere compara- 
ble in brevity of number and 
period of delinquents. 

How often have you seen super- 

intendents lower the morale of all 
the shop men, via the foremen, by 
propaganda that traveling men are 
a tribe apart, who have queer 
ideas, live at good hotels, are not 
familiar with shop practice, pro- 
duction and costs and not capable 
of producing any good ideas of 
manufacture? How often have 
you seen auditors who had per- 
suaded themselves that salesmen 
are a necessary evil whose only 
mission in life is to contribute 
loaded expense accounts with the 
totals in error and who only sold 
to customers without credit rat- 
ing? 
And how often have you seen 
salesmen who swore superinten- 
dents were mostly archaic and 
auditors were only adding machine 
operators? 

What are salesmen anyway? A 
high-class salesman is a superin- 
tendent or auditor who has the 
faculty of logical reasoning out 
loud. Some men can write well, 
some men are good craftsmen, 
while salesmen can convey ideas 
verbally to somebody else. 

Personally, I haven’t much faith 
in a salesman or any hope for his 
future, if he hasn’t had experi- 
ence in the shop or office. The 
best salesmen I know of are those 
who had other experience and who 
then took up salesmanship as best 
befitting their individual per- 
sonality. 

Any company that will instil 
the idea throughout its organiza- 
tion that the purpose of its entire 
activity is to make things to sell 
should not have any great trouble 
achieving success. 





Steamship Account for Ronalds 
Agency 
The Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 
Montreal, has appointed the Ronalds 
Advertising Agency, Ltd., of that city, 
to direct its advertising account in both 
Canada and the United States. 
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MILWAUKEE — First City in Diversity of Industry! 





Milwaukee Employment 
Records Broken! 


ILWAUKEE industries are em- 

ploying the greatest number of 
workers recorded here since 1921 by the 
government employment — 


metas riiiT $3 
a Ne 4 


95% 
The graph shows how employment here has climbed to the rec- 
ord peak of 104.9% for March, 1928, after maintaining a con- 
sistently high monthly level since March a year ago. The 1923 
average is considered 100% normal by government statisticians. 
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Profit by the stable prosperity of this rich ter- 
ritory at one low advertising cost through The 
Journal alone—read by more than four out 


every five Greater Milwaukee families! 
THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY M™MEWRBDWIT 




















WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
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NE impressive merchandising fact stands n 

out in the Chicago market: a single te 
group of stores—the department store group tl 
—does an annual business of approximately = 
$370,000,000.* 


A single advertising fact, too, stands out in 
the Chicago market—a fact closely related to 
the tremendous daily flow of business to these 
stores, and related to the business of every 
advertiser entering the Chicago market. It 
is the remarkable use made by these stores 
of space in The Chicago Daily News. 


In 1927 The Daily News published more ad- 
vertising of the Chicago department stores than 
the next THREE daily newspapers COMBINED. 


The detailed record for 1927 is published 
here. It constitutes a clear-cut recom- 
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1s mendation from Chicago’s largest advertisers 

le to all who are seeking increased business 

p through advertising in Chicago. 

ly 
Total Department Store Advertising in 

} Chicago in 1927 and First Two Months of 

in 1928, in Agate Lines 

to lst 2 months 

1927 1928 

se THE DAILY NEWS........ 6,994,486 1,122,503 
ee Be ot te 2,574,232 452,340 

ry Sunday Tribune .......... 2,164,531 290,261 

It Daily Herald-Examiner.... . 951,530 146,227 
Sunday Herald-Examiner.... 1,206,833 179,530 

es DE ices. SOR EREE caducus 682,636 114,632 
PS .5. Vos Feels Be 3,010,751 435,681 
SU NS ec cves t Ube te ws 1,208,165 204,394 

'd- WE Scie tots Geet Oe eee 18,793,164 2,945,568 
Percentage in 

an THE DAILY NEWS 37.22% 38.11% 

D. IN 1927 THE DAILY NEWS PRINTED 
4,420,254 more lines than the highest morning paper. 
3,983,735 more lines than the next highest evening paper. 

ed 2,255,723 more lines than the highest daily and Sunday paper. 
3,468,724 more lines than all morning papers combined. 

m- 2,092,934 more lines than all other evening papers combined. 
3,623,122 more lines than all Sunday papers combined. 
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in Oklahoma ? 
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Forbes map of March 1, 1928, 
shows above-the-average activity in 
Oklahoma. Manufacturers, job- 
bers and distributors in Oklahoma 
report that Oklahoma’s 73.4% 
rural population is buying . . . 
and planning to buy. 


To keep your sales in step with 
this prosperous condition in Okla- 
homa, appeal to these ready-to-buy 
farmers through their only farm 
paper ... The Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman. 


178,591 Copies Each Issue 






Oklahoma City 


Published by THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN—OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 








Is There Too Much Sales 


Management? 


Chis Sales Executive Believes in Cutting Sales Management to the Bone 


By M. Arthur Cahen 


Sales Manager, Tre-Jur, Inc. 





of the word), and in such in- 
stances a good deal of sales man- 
agement is necessary to keep the 
low-powered men producing. 

But I am thinking mainly of 
companies in a similar position to 
our own. Ina few months we will 
be five years old. Therefore, we 
are not ancient enough to require 
standardization of sales manage- 
ment. And we be- 


S there too much sales manage- 

ment ? 

I think there is. Too much 
sales management of salesmen. 

But I also think there is too 
little management by salesmen and 
with salesmen. 

Seventeen years in the field, with 
never a chance to work under what 
[ believed to be the ideal sales 
manager, created in 








me a desire to work 
with my own men 
as I would have 
liked sales man- 
agers to work with 
me—with a mini- 
mum of sales man- 


agement. Results 
have been good. I 
like the method 


and the men say 
they like it. So 
because my men 
respond to this 
minimum of sales 
management as I 
believe I would 
have responded in 
other years, I will 
try to explain the 


It is the custom of the 
day to question all estab- 
lished institutions. There- 
fore, sales management, if 
it may be called an estab- 
lished institution, is open to 
attack by those who refuse 
to believe that a thing is 
right merely because it 
exists. 

In this article, the views 
of a sales executive who 
has some decidedly original 
thoughts are given. His 
ideas are hardly likely to be 
popular in certain quarters. 
Nevertheless, that doesn’t 
make them wrong. 

We shall be glad to hear 
from the opposmmg camp. 


lieve that it is bet- 
ter to have one 
$100 salesman than 
two $50 order 
takers—when we 
can get or develop 
one. We are, then, 
an average type of 
company dealing 
with average con- 
ditions. 

It is hard to find 
a starting point 
that will best set 
off our experiences, 
so for the sake of 
getting right under 
way, let me tell 
first how we divide 
our company into 


oP 











why and how of it. 





departments. There 





How much man- 
agement there should be at all 
lepends, as anyone can readily 
see, on whether the company it- 
self is old or young and on 
whether the salesmen are order 
takers or merchandisers. There 
ire companies, many of them 
which are so firmly established and 
which have been established for so 
long, whose selling has reached 
1 sort of standardization which 
equires a tremendous amount of 
nanagement. But on the whole, 
nost companies are young enough 
not to have arrived at that point. 
‘oo, many concerns believe it is 
better to employ many low-salaried 
rder takers than a few high sal- 
ried salesmen (in the true sense 





are three, each with 

its own head but all co-operat- 
ing—factory, office and sales de- 
partment. None of the depart- 
ments tampers with the affairs 
of another; no one criticizes or 
investigates except through the 
head of his own division as re- 
ferred to the head of another divi- 
sion. This plan is somewhat anal- 
ogous to that of the Federal 
Government with its legislative, 
administrative and judicial sections. 
Carrying the analogy a bit fur- 
ther, Tre-Jur salesmen are the 
governors of their States. As long 
as their affairs run smoothly and 
bring results, so long do they have 
almost complete freedom in the 
handling of their own affairs. In- 
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formation is given them freely to 
help them do a sound job, and the 
central control of Tre-Jur at- 
tempts to serve rather than to 
manage the salesmen and their ter- 
ritories. Only when the salesmen 
need help do they turn to the sales 
manager. 

My idea of a sales manager is 
a man who allows each of the 
individuals in the production and 
merchandising chain to do his job 
in his own way while the sales 
manager himself acts as liaison 
officer. With a broad view of all 
the selling phases of the company’s 
activities, the sales manager can 
do his best work not by telling 
any particular individual in min- 
ute detail how to do his, but by 
helping that individual to fit his 
part into the whole. 

In other words, it usually hap- 
pens that each man has different 
ideas about how to sell at his own 
point of contact, and it is a wise 
sales manager who lets the sales- 
man work his own way just so 
long as co-operation is maintained 
along the whole line. For when 
the sales manager begins to man- 
age in infinite detail, he cannot 
long maintain his broad view 
and liaison ability—he becomes 
swamped in unimportant detail. 

No one knows his own busi- 
ness any better than does the sales- 
man—that is, of course, if he is 
really a high type of sales repre- 
sentative. He knows his custom- 
ers personally and they understand 
each other. And if Bill is the 
higher type of salesman, he is 
better able to understand and han- 
dle the factory-account problem 
than is the president of the com- 
pany himself. So the problem of 
the sales manager is not to tell Bill 
how to run his end of the busi- 
ness, but to supply Bill with the 
sort of help from the factory end 
that will best serve him in the 
field. 


WEAKNESS IN SALESMEN’S REPORTS 


To do this properly means that 
the sales manager must get out 
into the field. If he does not go 


out, he has to assemble a composite 
picture of Bill’s problems from 
reports, 


and what happens then 
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is this: The sales manager orders 
the salesman to make out a daily 
summary of what goes on in the 
territory. Bill does it, and he finds 
it overburdening if he tries t 
paint a really complete picture 
The result is that either he ignore 
completely the system of reports 
or he sends in material that i 
far from accurate. 

Three results are the outcome 
in the long run: (1) The sale; 
manager antagonizes a good sales 
man; (2) he also gets an untrue 
picture of conditions in the field 
and (3) on top of this, he re 
ceives from the salesman none of 
those leads and ideas for new 
business which the alert salesman 
—better than almost any one els¢ 
in the organization—can uncover 

So our method is to cut all pos 
sible red tape. Instead of the 
sales manager sitting at a desk in 
the main office and the central 
office being a place to which the 
salesmen must send reports that 
take long nights to fill out, my 
assistant and I go out on the road 
a goodly portion of each year and 
the office becomes a central bureau 
which makes up reports to send to 
the salesman. 

As a consequence, the sales man- 
ager, who knows the factory end 
of the business, also learns the 
salesman’s end by going to the 
scene of action. By spending much 
time with his men, working with 
them and playing with them as 
well, he gets the full picture of 
things as they are in the field and 
learns what information it will 
be helpful to pass on regarding 
things as they are at home. 

As a result of his knowing first 
hand what the picture of the field 
is, he does not have to ask for 
daily or weekly detailed reports 
from the men. He has only to 
watch the progress of large key 
accounts and raise an occasional 
question or ask for an occasional 
explanation. If he should have 
any doubt as to the actual condi- 
tions, he can start an investiga- 
tion. Meanwhile, the salesman, 
due to the lack of red tape, goes 
on about the important part of his 
business—which is _ selling—and 
when he comes up against a real 
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‘roblem he calls on the house to 
ome out and help. 

Our method, then, is the reverse 
of the ordinary. The salesman 
gets reports instead of giving 
them. Frequent bulletins go out 

» him with all the news of the 
ffice and his territory. Daily he 
receives complete copies of letters 
from his section and of inquiries 
from new accounts. If there are 
questions from old accounts, ques- 
tions which he can answer better 
than can the office, he gets them, 
along with a suggestion as to han- 
lling. Beyond that, the matter is 
up to him. He also receives 
weekly invoices for his personal 
records, and together with these 
are sent comparative reports—sea- 
son for season, menth for month, 
or year for year. In brief, he re- 
ceives any information that he 
wants or needs. 

The net of all this is that in- 
stead of the sales manager man- 
aging in the usual sense of the 
word, he lets the salesman do the 
managing. Office control is kept 
down to the minimum, and if sys- 
tem is needed it is up to the sales- 
man to devise the kind that best 
suits his individual needs. What 
he wants, he gets. And it is help, 
not management that he usually 
wants, and, under our plan, gets. 

Naturally, I am talking about 
the best of three types of sales- 
men. The first is the detail man 
and order taker; second is the 
hard plugger who is not usually 
a big producer; third is the man 
who knows how to make sales 
records, In our line we call men 
of this third class “traveling mer- 
chandisers.” They are salesmen 
who really know their profession 
and who do not have to be told 
how to handle their business. It 
is with these last that I am con- 
cerned here. 

Such traveling merchandisers 
have been through the mill. They 
have studied their accounts, and 
in nine cases out of ten they can 
give cards and spades on manage- 
ment to the average sales man- 
ager. They do not have to be 
followed too closely, because usu- 
ally they are of the executive mold 
themselves. They can give point- 
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ers to the factory on new merchan- 
dise and new ideas. And to my 
company they are so important 
that twice a year we hold meet- 
ings whose main purpose is to 
gather the entire organization to- 
gether to listen particularly to 
what these traveling merchandisers 
have to say. 

Men of this type are very hard 
to replace, and any sales manager 
who thinks he can manage these 
men along lines of detailed rou- 
tine will find himself losing, not 
only business, but the salesmen, 
too. You have to do your man- 
aging with them. 

Some specific cases resulting 
from reducing the sales manager’s 
management to the minimum and 
increasing the salesman’s own 
management to the limit of the in- 
dividual’s capacity will show how 
the plan works out for us. 

Let me illustrate first from the 
negative angle, using an actual 
case where the salesman proved 
to be not a traveling merchandiser 
and where the sales manager did 
too much managing. It is a case 
out of my own notebook, and I 
give it frankly so that it will make 
a clear-cut comparison for a more 
recent experience. 


OVER-SELLING 


There was a chain-store group 
with which we were working 
in a rather small way. We felt 
that we could increase our business 
through this outlet, so the district 
salesman and I approached the 
chain. We all got together on a 
new basis and I sold the stores a 
large amount of merchandise. 
The salesman, accustomed to being 
sales managed, sat by and allowed 
me to oversell that customer by 
about three times the proper 
amount. 

The eventual result of that deal 
was that the account quite natur- 
ally lost faith in us and has since 
been four times as hard to rebuild 
as if we had done a proper job 
at the start. And the salesman, 
who no longer is with us, cannot 
cover that particular territory any 
more because of the general loss 
of confidence in his judgment. 

Of course, my own judgment 

















was at fault, but the point in ques- 
tion is that of sales management, 
and my management—as is so 
often the case with other man- 
agers—outranked the management 
of the salesman. And he, poor 
fellow, thought he had to keep his 
mouth closed and take whatever 
grief went along with the system. 

Compare that case with a recent 
similar one in which management 
was such that the salesman had 
the say and not the sales manager. 
A few months before Christmas, 
I went with one of our good sales- 
men to co-operate with him in sell- 
ing a large store—I to supply the 
talk and factory background; he 
to supply the contact and local 
color. 

We gained acceptance for our 
goods and the size of order was 


practically left up to us. I set 
a certain figure. The salesman 
objected violently. He knew his 


territory best, he said, and the 
order should be only one-quarter 
of the size I had suggested. 
Under our present plan of par- 
ing sales management from higher- 
ups and letting each good man be 
his own sales manager, I left the 
size of the initial order entirely to 
him—against my own judgment. 
And in this instance, as opposed to 
the previous unfortunate one, the 
account doubled its order by 
Christmas and now promises to be 
an excellent outlet. The sales 
manager forgot management in 
this case and let the salesman han- 
dle the situation—which w2s the 
best thing that could have been 
done, and results proved it so. 
Generally speaking, our experi- 
ence proves that the high-class 
man, highly paid, brings greatest 
returns with the least management. 
In our organization we have ter- 
ritory men and detail men. We 
would rather have the former en- 
tirely, but we cannot get them. 
One man at $100 would be better 
for us than two at $50 because 
the two at the low price invariably 
prove to be slow or to have some- 
thing wrong about them that can- 


not be changed. 
A case in point. We had a hard 


worker, a conscientious detail-type 
man, in a certain territory for 
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about two years. He had the 
good-will of his trade but, as it 
proved, only insofar as his per- 
sonality was concerned. Though 
he got orders on his individuality, 
the factory decided that there was 
more business to be had than he 
was bringing in. So in one smal! 
part of this territory we tempo- 
rarily put a traveling merchandiser 
who discovered in a very few days 
that this district held not only 
much more business in dollar vol- 
ume but also in dealer co-opera 
tion on window displays, counter: 
display and so forth. 

So we transferred that territory 
to a proved merchandiser, let him 
go ahead and manage it on his own 
lines, and in the short period since 
he went into the area he has shown 
business which indicates he will 
make a 40 per cent increase in 
commissions over the other man. 

We know that we could often 
replace two detail-type men with 
one merchandiser, pay him more 
in commissions and yet get more 
in volume than with the two lower 
paid men. But due to the fact that 
there always is an urgent need for 
good salesmen in major territories, 
we cannot always find the good 
man available. In one district, 
however, we did try out our idea 
and we found it to be true. 

This territory had been covered 
by two detail men, and we felt it 
could be made more productive by 
one good salesman. We. investi- 
gated, and finally we sent a travel- 
ing merchandiser into the area. 
This one man did more than an- 
ticipated. Not only did he get 
more business than the two detail 
men together had uncovered, but 
out of this comparatively small 
territory—the smallest of our dis- 
tricts in the United States—he was 
able to get volume which placed 
him half way up our sales list. 
And he almost doubled his quota 
from the start. 

There is an advantage to he 
gained from the use of highly 
paid men who can handle them- 
selves with a minimum of manage- 
ment from sales headquarters that 
is often overlooked by the man- 
ager who is strong for routine 
management. I refer to the power- 
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Up and Down and | 
All Around § 


A remarkable feature of the Evening Bulle- 
tin’s $49,148 copies a day circulation is its 
uniform distribution in all social grades as 
well as all sections. The Bulletin is read § 
by millionaires and mechanicsalikeand @@ 
inevery neighborhood in and around ; 

Philadelphia. 549,148 copies daily [9 
in a trading area of 600,000 homes 3 
. tells the story of a circulation 
_ that is singularly intensive as 
), well as comprehensive . .. 
that is “up and down” as 
well as “all around.” 
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AY VAY 


More Buy It 
More Read It 
More Believe In It 


Why do 680,000 people buy the New York 
Evening Journal every day? 


Why do New Yorkers buy over twice as many 
Evening Journals as they do any other standard 
size New York evening newspaper? 


Why does the New York Evening Journal carry 
so powerful an appeal for nearly half .of all the 
people who buy any standard size New York eve- 
ning newspaper? 
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Here’s Why! 


The New York Evening Journal has served its public 
more energetically, more courageously, more effectively 
than any other evening newspaper in America. 


The New York Evering Journal has put into its news 
and feature columns more genuine ability and brilliance 
of talent than any other evening newspaper in America. 


The New York Evening Journal has been first in public 
preference among all evening newspapers for 29 consecu- 
tive years) BECAUSE IT HAS DESERVED TO BE 
FIRST! 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 680,681 DAILY NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper in cAmerica 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


913 Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Chicago, II. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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ful good-will and confidence created 
for the house and the merchandise 
due to a good salesman’s quicker 


success with dealers. For it is not 
only the immediate gain which 
counts. It is the cumulative effect 
of a good man doing a good job 
in fast time. Additional speed 
gives additional power, and, where 
dealers quickly gain confidence in 
a good salesman, sales increase in 
greater proportion. 

Of course there must be system. 
But it must be modified. And it 
seems to me wisest to let the good 
salesman put in the system for 
himself in the particular way that 
will increase his own business. 
Under such a plan, men are quick 
to ask for the help which they will 
need. Instead of having to give 
information to the office, they send 
to the office for information. In- 
stead of making out reports that 
kill their initiative or that make 
them stale, they get reports which 
stimulate them to greater activity. 

My own experience with twenty- 
five men in cutting sales manage- 
ment to the bone is that a sales- 
man worthy of the title does a 
more complete job on his own, 
brings in more business, and rarely 
gets himself into difficulties in his 
territory. 


E. B. Howe, Vice-President, 


Gillette Publishing Company 

Edward B. Howe, who has been with 
the Gillette Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, for twelve years, has on made 
vice-president. He is senior member of 
the sales staff and will continue to rep- 
resent the Gillette company in that 
capacity. 


J. M. Boyle Joins New York 


“Evening Journal” 
_ Joseph Mora Boyle, recently advertis- 
ing director of the New York Daily 
Mirror, has joined the New York Eve- 
ning Journal as local advertising direc- 
tor. He had previously been advertis- 
ing director of the New York Evening 
Post and the New York World. 


E. N. Chalfant with Aitkin- 


Kynett Agency 
Edward N. Chalfant has joined the 
staff of the New York office of the 
Aitkin-Kynett Company, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency. or the last ten years 











he has been with the Hearst organiza- 
tion at New York. 
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To Be “System, The Maga- 
zine of Business Methods” 


System, The Magazine of Business 
Methods, will be published by the 
System Company, a new subsidiary of 
the A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago, 
beginning with the June, 1928, issue. 
orman O. Mick is business man- 
ager and is assisted by H. C, Kopf. 
Norman Firth, formerly executive edi- 
tor of agazine Business, 
will edit the magazine. W. H. Leffing- 
well has been appointed associate editor. 
System, The Magazine of Business 
Methods, takes over the duties of the 
former Shaw publication, System, which, 
to conform to a shift in editorial policy 
is now known as The Magazine of 
Business. 





India Tea Bureau Appoints 


Paris & Peart 

The India Tea Bureau, New York, 
which has charge of the co-operative 
campaign of the India Tea Growers, 
has appointed Paris & Peart, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers and 
magazines will be used in a campaign 
starting June 1. Business papers are 
now being used. 


W. H. Jenkins, Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent, Grace & Holliday 


Warner H. Jenkins, Jr., has been ap- 

inted a vice-president of Grace & 
olliday, Detroit ones agency. 
He was recently manager of the De- 
troit office of Critchfield & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. He was 
formerly with MacManus, Inc., and 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc. 


J. B. McConnell Joins George 


Batten Agency 

J. B._ McConnell has joined George 
Batten Company, Inc., as outdoor space 
buyer. He was with the former 
Thomas Cusack Company, Chicago, and 
has been, for the last two years, as- 
sistant director of the outdoor adver- 
tisin department of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit. 


Wilbur-Suchard Account to 


Street & Finney 
The Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Com- 
pany. Philadelphia, has appointed Street 
inney, New York advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. This 
company also controls the Brewster 
Ideal Chocolate Company. 


N. J. Greer with St. Louis 


“Globe-Democrat” 
Norman J. Greer, who has been en- 
aged in outdoor advertising work at 
it. Louis, has joined the national ad- 
vertising staff of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. Before coming to St. Louis 
he was with the Milwaukee Journal. 























“Only 279 Shopping Days Until 
Christmas” 





A Christmas Sale in January and Cartoons in Its Newspaper Advertising 
Move Goods for This North Carolina Retailer 


By A. S. Myers 


Advertising Manager, Odell Hardware Company, Greensboro, N. C. 


T was an unusual idea and came 

with a certain amount of doubt. 
We were trying to devise some 
novel way to introduce our an- 
nual china sale the first week in 
February and the “Christmas Sale” 
idea came booming down from the 
land of I-know-not-where. 

The idea carried a certain risk— 
as to just how the public would 
receive such a sale. 
Nevertheless, we de- 
cided to try it out 
and the teaser news- 
paper advertising 








THIRTEEN 


___ CARTOONS FROM THE CAROLINAS’ GREATEST HARDWARE HOUSE 


There must always be a reason 


for a sale. We had five good rea- 
sons which were featured in the 
full-page advertisement. They 
were: 


1. Our china stock must be reduced 
to make room for goods that have been 
ordered and are now in process of 
manufacture in various corners of the 
globe. 

2. Our china stock must be reduced 





started. The teaser 


Oh! Joy! Maybe You Don't Feel Like A Million Bucks! 





copy was hardly dry 
from the presses 
when inquiries started 
coming in. Within 
six days no less than 
180 people came to 
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the china department 


and made. inquiries. oe 
People started to 
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was going to have a 
Christmas sale. Some 
joked about it but ap- 
parently read the full- 


Doves Lacquer covers any a 7 
martace painted or unpaint: 
ed. hell or pohshed = wood 














metal, even gins’ 
page advertisement 
when it appeared. 
The sale was the 


greatest china sale in 

our fifty-five years of 
merchandising. It just went to 
prove that the populace does, after 
all, like something a little differ- 
ent once in a while. 

To lend a humorous touch and 
to make the advertising more in- 
teresting the “Only — Shopping 
Days Until Christmas” idea was 
carried out throughout the entire 
campaign. When the full page 
appeared on January 29, it carried 


a heading “Only 279 Shopping 
Days Until Christmas.” Every day, 
of course, the number of shop- 


ping days was cut down one. 


THE CARTOONS ARE A BIT CRUDE BUT THEY 


BRING RE 
SULTS FOR ODELL’S 


before inventory. 

Many practical people buy thei 
Christmas presents at opportune offer 
ings and hold them for holiday giving 
‘Time passes very rapidly and there ar« 
only 279 shopping days until Christmas 

4. Many people received money fo: 
Christmas last year and have been wait- 
ing for our annual china sale to pur 
chase new dinnerware. How many can 
in a measure be gauged by the man) 
inquiries we have received. 

We want to place our patterns o 
dinnerware in a great many more homes 
It is to our advantage to do this. All! 
fill-ins on patterns purchased will b« 
bought at our store. 


The sale was such a success that 
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Why Jobbers and Retailers 


say: 


“Use The NEWS 


Exclusively in Indianapolis” 








The wholesale and retail trade in 
The Indianapolis Radius has a very 
definite interest in your newspaper 
advertising plans in this market. 
They want the money you invest 
here to accomplish the most in 
speeding up turnover. 


And so they say: “Concentrate the 
whole force of your campaign in 
The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS. This 
gives you 83% coverage of all 
families in Indianapolis and Marion 
County and powerful coverage 
throughout the 70-mile Indianapolis 
Radius, all of which stimulates busi- 
ness for us. ... Long experience has 
proved that NEWS advertising 
creates the greatest reader-respon- 
siveness!”’ 


WW) The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Ags The Indianapolis Radius 


DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


[New York: DAN A. CARROLL Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 








NEWS 1927 CIRCULATION WAS LARGEST IN NEWS 58-YEAR HISTORY 


110 East 42nd St. The Tower Bldg. 
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we are thinking of having another 
Christmas sale in the early fall or 
late summer. The sale, of course, 
will be tied up with artificial snow 
and all the trimmings. 

In our opinion the Christmas 
sales will tink Odell’s and Christ- 
mas more closely in the public 
mind. Odell’s and Christmas will 
become more synonymous so, when 
Christmas does roll around again, 
the people are more apt to think 
of us for their gift shopping. 

Here is another advertising 
scheme which is bringing results. 

We have originated a series of 
cartoon strips under the heading, 
“Oh! Joy! Maybe You Don't 
Feel Like a Million Bucks!” <A 
recent one was devoted to Devoe 
Lacquer. That it sold lacquer is 
testified by the lacquer sales the 
next day. The cartoons are very 
crude but are different from what 
the public generally sees. We be- 
lieve that it gives the strip a little 
more attention value. This one 
on lacquer tells a selling story. 
Here it is: 


When you go down to Odell’s and 
walk right in— 

And buy 3 cans of lacquer for $1— 

And a couple of brushes for 30¢— 

And you take them home— 

And you get a big kick out of paint- 
in the wall rack you bought at 
Odell’s— 

And you lacquer the shelf you spilled 
the hair tonic on— 

And you brighten up the porch furni- 
ture— 

And you put jade green on the end 
table that Junior nearly ruined with 
the book ends— ‘ 

And you color up hubby’s smoking 
stand— 

And you do it all in one afternoon— 

And hubby comes home— 

And looks all around—and he’s as 
pleased with your color work as a kid 
with his first bicycle——and he takes 
you in his arms and calls you a won- 


derful wife— 
h! ish Maybe You Don’t Feel 
Like a Million Bucks! 


We believe that the cartoon 
strip can develop business for the 
retailer. Cartoons adapt them- 
selves particularly well to hard- 
ware store advertising. They 
have human interest and humor 
and have a universal appeal. Car- 
toons, in our opinion, can build 
good-will. They can show that 


we are human and not hard-boiled 
merchandisers. 
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“Printers’ Ink” Helps the 
Debater 


Furst-McNess Company 
Freeport, Irt., Mar. 9, 1928. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Just want to express my appreciation 
for your kindness in sending me refer- 
ences in answer to my inquiry of Jan- 
uary 21, concerning chain stores. 

The material, secured through your 
help, made the debate in which it was 
used a very lively one. This question 
of “Benefits of a Chain Store to a Com- 
munity” seems to be quite unsettled. 

Your article [‘‘Are the Chain Stores 
Bleeding Local Communities?”] in the 
March 1 issue of Printers’ INK goes a 
long way toward clearing up several 
points. I think the common belief of 
those opposed to chain stores is that they 
take from the community a great deal 
more than is actually the case, as shown 
by the figures you have given. No doubt 
a great many readers appreciated your 


article. 
C. E. Scantan. 





Chicago Typographers 
Organize 


The Chicago Group of Advertising 
Typographers was recently organized at 
that city by representatives of nine 
local typographic companies. The group 
was formed to create a desire for higher 
standards of typography among adver- 
tisers and to promote trade. 

The following officers were elected: 
Chairman, Ben C. Pittsford, of the Ben 
. cr ittsford Company; vice-chairman, 
E. G. Johnson, of J. M. Bundscho. Inc.; 
secretory, Harold A. Holmes, of Harold 
A. Holmes, Inc., and treasurer, D. A. 
Hayes, of Hayes-Lochner. 





New Accounts for National 
Publicity, Ltd. 


The J. B. Williams Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, soap manufacturer, and the 
De Forest-Crosley Radio Corporation, 
Toronto, have appointed National Pub- 
licity, Ltd., Montreal, advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts in Canada 





New Advertising Business 
at Buffalo 


C. Louis Wilson and E. J. Weinstock 
have started = ote business at 
Buffalo, Wilson formerly 
was with BS ace Inc., also of 
Buffalo, and Mr. Weinstock was a part- 
ner in the former advertising business 
of Walz-Weinstock, of that city. 


N. D. Farrar with Atlanta 
Agency 
N. DeWitt Farrar has joined Gott- 
schaldt-Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta adver- 
tising agency, as art director. He was 
formerly with the Ethridge Company and 
Cecil, Warwick & Cecil. 
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© 1928 Tue Conpé Nast Pus’s 


As long ago as 1920, House & Garden not 
only introduced French Provincial Furniture, 
but actually gave it its present trade name, 
“French Provincial.” In April, 1927, it 
christened 18th Century America “The Federal 
Era,” and called its furniture «‘Federal.”’ This, 
too, is now a trade term. Amid the pre-war 
invasion of European peasant furniture, House 
& Garden sensed the possibilities of American 
primitive as more logical, and pushed «Early 
American,” which has attained great popu- 
larity. These, and many other forecasts, show 
that in its role, not only as a mirror, but also 
as a prophet, House & Garden is first to dis- 
cern and promote those styles which stipulate 


the decorative taste of today... and tomorrow. 
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The Achievement 


may well be termed .. 





And now, fifteen days after sale... 
{this was written March 15th} 


a 95% sale 
is reported 


And the net paid circulation guarantee will be 
increased to 1,600,000 with the November issue 
... With advertising rates adjusted accordingly 














HEN newsdealers were told 
that with the March issue | | 
Delineator would sell at 10c per ; 
copy instead of 25c, some doubled, y 
some tripled and some quadrupled a 
their orders. ( 
Actually, three times as many March i 
Delineators were distributed to news- fi 
dealers, compared with immediately 
preceding issues. : 
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Spectacular 


.and a 95% sale in the trade is 


known as a sell-out. 


Test this statement yourself. Go to 


J your nearest newsdealer and ask for 


a copy of the March Delineator. 


Certainly down here at the Butter- 
ick Building we haven’t a copy left 
for re-orders. 


Accordingly the print order for the 
April Delineator has been increased 
to 1,900,000. 


CORO RRO O REESE EEE EEE EEE EEE E EEE ET EEEEEEE SEES ESSE SEES EEEES 


EVERY MONTH NOW 
DELINEATOR MAY BE COUNTED UPON 
TO CARRY ITS MESSAGE OF THE ART 
OF GRACIOUS LIVING TO MORE. AND 

MORE MODERN AMERICAN HOMES 


Delineator 


Established 1868 





THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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BY 


OUT OF 
EVERY 


Detroit homes 
taking any 

English news- 
paper get The 
Detroit News 





A 





Detroit 
house- 


holder 








HE gets her daily menu over 
WWJ—tThe Detroit News 
radio station; she obtains 

her information on diet and 

child welfare from the Women’s 
Pages of The News. She learns how 
to make a modish dress from a few 
yards of material by consulting the 
fashion column of her favorite news- 
paper. She gets some valuable sug- 
gestions on household economy and 
interior decoration as well as advice 
on matters of beauty and appearance 
from the home newspaper. She even 
consults The News to learn how to 
plant a city garden and how to set a 
table for the coming birthday dinner. 
Is it any wonder that she regards 
The News as her chief counsellor in 
domestic affairs and consults its ad- 
vertising columns when making pur- 
chases for the family larder as well 
as for the family wardrobe. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME Newspaper 
370,000 Sundays 


350,000 Week Days 
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Another Advertising Agency Wins 
Excess Profits Tax Appeal 


Classification of Agencies as Personal Service Corporations Is Approved 
in Principle at St. Paul Hearing 


HE United States Board of 

Tax Appeals, in a case tried 
at St. Paul, Minn., has granted the 
personal service classification to 
the Mitchell Advertising Agency, 
of Minneapolis. J. H. Mitchell, 
president of the agency, had ap- 
pealed to the Board from a ruling 
that required him to pay an ex- 
cess profits tax. It was his con- 
tention, expressed by his attorney, 
Arnold L. Guesmer, of Minne- 
apolis, that his revenue was gained 
from personal service rather than 
through the workings of invested 
capital and that therefore the ex- 
cess profits tax in his case was 
unjust. 

Examiner Smith, who heard the 
case, upheld this view in every re- 
spect—thus reversing previous de- 
cisions of the Board which had 
denied the personal service classifi- 
cation to advertising agencies. 

Mr. Smith, in his decision, says: 

“The petitioner (Mitchell) did 
for clients the following: Planned 
campaigns; selected media; pre- 
pared copy; saw to it that it was 
run properly and the requisite 
number of times; checked the bills 
for the advertisements; looked 
after the advertiser’s interests in 
respect to adjustments of disputes 
with the publisher; and gave ad- 
vice concerning advertising and 
selling. 

“At the time that a client was 
secured for the petitioner the client 
entered into a contract with the 
petitioner by which the petitioner 
agreed to give the client its best 
counsel and advice regarding its 
sales plans and advertising policy ; 
its co-operation in directing the 
sales work, and in all matters per- 
taining to the marketing of its 
products as required ; its services 
in the preparation of such book- 
lets, catalogs, circulars, posters, 
letters and such other mediums as 
might be agreed upon as necessary 
to the success of the campaign. In 
consideration of this, the client 





agreed to pay the actual cost of 
all material necessary for such 
work plus a commission of 15 per 
cent. The client agreed to pay the 
publisher’s gross card rates for all 
space used, less any cash discounts 
given the agency by the publishers, 
payments to be made on the same 
dates that the petitioner might 
have to pay the publishers to secure 
cash discounts from them. 

“The petitioner performed ser- 
vices for 108 clients during the 
year 1920. From fifteen of these 
it accepted interest-bearing notes 
for payment of bills due in the 
aggregate amount of $97,657.80. 
These notes were endorsed by the 
petitioner and deposited in its bank 
the same as a check. The peti- 
tioner borrowed during the year 
$3,000 on one occasion for ninety 
days and $2,500 on another for 
sixty days. On several occasions 
also it gave its notes for small 
amounts to engraving companies 
or to publishers. It occasionally 
happened that an engraving com- 
pany desired immediate payment 
for work performed for an adver- 
tiser of the client; when the work 
was delivered to the petitioner the 
petitioner gave its note to the en- 
graving company for such period 
of time as it estimated would 
elapse before the job was paid for 
by the advertiser. 

“The question presented is 
whether the petitioner is a per- 
sonal service corporation within 
the meaning of section 200 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 for the year 
1920. In order to qualify as a 
personal service corporation a cor- 
poration must meet three tests— 
(1) the income of the corporation 
must be ascribed primarily to the 
activities of the principal owners 
or stockholders ; (2) such principal 
owners or stockholders must them- 
selves be regularly engaged in the 
active conduct of the affairs of 
the corporation; and (3) capital, 
whether invested or borrowed, 
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must not be a material income-pro- 
ducing factor. A failure to com- 
ply with any one of these require- 
ments is fatal to a claim for 
personal service corporation classifi- 
cation. No question is raised by 
the respondent but that the peti- 
tioner meets the other requirements 
of a personal service corporation 
contained in the definition thereof. 

“In considering the question of 
the classification of corporations 
as personal service corporations or 
corporations subject to tax under 
the other provisions of the taxing 
statute it becomes pertinent to in- 
quire the connotation of the term 
‘personal service corporation’ as 
used in the statute. In this con- 
nection it is important to note that 
the personal service corporation 
came into being under the provis- 
ions of the Revenue Act of 1918, 
which imposed a high excess 
profits tax, and that it dropped out 
of the purview of the taxing act 
with the year 1921, which was the 
last year in which an excess profits 
tax was imposed. The idea of 
Congress was apparently that the 
excess profits tax should apply pri- 
marily to corporations which had 
a considerable amount of capital ; 
in such case the exemption al- 
lowed such corporation of.a rea- 
sonable return upon the amount of 
capital invested would not make 
the tax burdensome, for the tax 
was only a portion of the earnings 
in excess of a reasonable return 
upon the capital invested. Where, 
however, a corporation had little 
or no capital, as was generally the 
case where the income was to be 
ascribed largely to the activities of 
the principal stockholders, the high 
rates of the excess profits tax 
would make the tax peculiarly 
burdensome to the corporation. 
That this was the idea in the mind 
of Congress is evident from a con- 
sideration of the reports of the 
committees of Congress which had 
the Revenue Act of 1918 in charge. 
Senator Simmons, in reporting 
that the Conference Committee had 
put into the 1918 act section 200 
of that act, addressed the Senate 
as follows: 


Mr. President, the Senate made a 
striking amendment to the House bill 
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in its amendment permitting a corpora- 
tion whose principal income is derived 
from the personal activities of the prin- 
cipal stockholders to be taxed as a part- 
nership instead of as a corporation. 
The fundamental reason for that chan; 
is found in the fact that the exces 
rofits taxes and the war profits tax. 
or 1918 would be extremely oppressi 
—I might use a harsher term than th 
—would be almost destructive if th: 
were imposed without allowing a rea- 
sonable exemption or deduction. 

This exemption or deduction is based 
very largely upon the invested capital. 
With a deduction which for excess 
profits tax cannot be less than 8 per 
cent of the invested capital, and for 
war profits tax cannot be less than |) 
per cent of the invested capital—with 
this allowance entirely exempt from tax- 
ation—a capitalistic corporation is by 
the very letter of law guaranteed a rea 
sonable profit, however high the tax 
may be upon that part of their profits 
in excess of this allowance, so that no 
concern whose business is based upon 
capital, whose profits are the returns of 
capital, can be bankrupted or can be 
deprived of what in the business world 
is gee as a fair return upon the 
capi invested in the business. But 
where the income is not derived from 
capital, but is derived from the personal 
exertions of the principal owners of the 
corporation, there can be no exemption 
based upon invested capital. If these 
oa and war profits taxes were 
impo: therefore, upon a corporation 
that had no capital or very little capital, 
they would constitute a flat tax upon 
the entire earnings, without any deduc- 
tions except for the actual expenses in- 
curred in the conduct of the business. 
That would be a great hardship. 


“The application of section 200 
of the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 
1921 to an advertising agency has 
been considered at length in S. A. 
Conover Co, 6 B. T. A. 679; 
Fuller & Smith vs. Routzahn, U. S. 
D. C., Northern District of Ohio, 
Eastern Division, November 17, 
1927 (not yet reported) ; Sweeney 
& James Co, 10 B. T. A.; and 
Botsford-Constantine & Tyler, 10 
| 

“A careful consideration of the 
evidence in this case, together with 
that involving the same taxpayer 
for the years 1918 and 1919, 3 
B. T. A. 1095, leads to the conclu- 
sion that the income of the corpo- 
ration for 1920 must be ascribed 
primarily to the activities of the 
principal owners or stockholders 
and that such principal owners or 
stockholders were regularly en- 
gaged in the active conduct of the 
affairs of the corporation. The 
petitioner had nothing to sell to its 
clients except its service. These 
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[The high, the low and the 
middle—the rich, the 
moneyless and the great 
middle class. Of this lat- 
ter is composed at least 
90% of the circulation of 
any metropolitan news- 


paper. 


In February the Chicago 
Evening American sup- 
plied advertisers with an 
average Circulation of 
584,467 —over 150,000 
more than supplied by the 
second evening newspa- 
per in Chicago. More 
than 90% of this circu- 
lation was concentrated in 
Chicago and its suburbs. 




















National 
Advertising 
Executives 
yy E. BOONE 


Chicago Office 
929 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
» 

W. M. NewMan 
Manager 
American Home Journal 
1007 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
* 

F. C. WHEELER 
Manager 
Automotive, Advertising 
901 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
» 


L. C. Boong 
Manager 
Detroit Office 
Book Tower Building 
Detroit 
-_ 


S. B. CurrrenDEN 
Manager 
Boston Office 
5 Winthrop Square 
Boston 


» 
Concer & Moopy 
tatives 
on Pacific Coast 
927 Hearst Building 
San Francisco 
7 
Frep H. Drusxt 
Manager 
Rochester Office 
136 St. Paul Sereet 
Rochester, N. Y. 


* 
KENNETH J. NIXON 
Manager 
Atlanta Office 
82 Marietta Street 
Aclanta, Ga. 
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services were principally rendered 
by the stockholders. It was for 
these services that the commissions 
were allowed the petitioner. See 
S. A. Conover Co., supra. 

“As to whether capital was a 
material income-producing factor 
the witnesses for the petitioner 
were unanimous in the expression 
of an opinion that capitat was not 
an essential of the ordinary adver- 
tising agency or of the petitioner 
in particular. Advertising agencies 
do not make a practice of financ- 
ing advertisers. Reputable pub- 
lishers do not favor such practice. 
In the instant case the petitioner 
did accept from a number of its 
clients interest-bearing notes pay- 
able within from sixty to ninety 
days which it deposited in the bank 
the same as a check and was 
charged no discount thereon. These 
notes were paid when due with the 
exception af four small notes dur- 
ing the year: 1920, the total of 
which was less than $1,100. One 
of these clients testified that the 
notes were given in ordinary 
course of business; that the client 
would undoubtedly have continued 
with the petitioner if it had in- 
sisted upon receiving a check, for 
the client in such case could have 
had its own note discounted at its 
own bank. In S. A. Conover Co., 
supra, we stated: 


It is not sufficient to defeat personal 
service classification that capital 
used in the business or that capital be 
incidental to the rk of the in- 
come. The capital must be a material 
factor in producing income. Capital 
must be of such use that the produc- 
tion of income would be materially les- 
sened without it. 


“To the same effect is the lan- 
guage of the court in Fuller & 
Smith vs. Routzahn, supra. There 
the court stated: 


It is further said that plaintiff’s capi- 
tal gave it a financial standing and en- 
titled it to a commercial rating. This 
is probably true. Yet the evidence is 
convincing that plaintiff’s business suc- 
cess was not due to the presence of 
capital or to its financial rating, but 
to its standing and gar ae and not 
because of the financial rating of plain- 


tiff. 


“It cannot be denied that a small 
amount of the income of the peti- 
tioner was ascribable to capital. 
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But this income was only about 
$600 in the aggregate. In the cir- 
cumstances we are of the opinion 
that capital was not a material 
income-producing factor. We are, 
therefore, of the opinion that pe- 
titioner was a personal service cor- 
poration during the year 1920. 
Judgment will be entered for the 
petitioner.” 

Arnold L. Guesmer, who repre- 
sented the Mitchell agency, in 
analyzing the decision for Print- 
ERS’ INK, says: 


_ The numerous Board decisions deny- 
ing personal service classification to ad- 
vertising agencies, rendered before the 
trial of this case, contained no discus- 
sion of the law. In this decision, writ- 
ten by Mr. Smith, before whom the 
case was tried, there is a clear exposi- 
tion of crucial legal propositions so that 
we now have an expression of the 
Board’s views on the law. It is evi- 
dent that the case had the benefit of 
the sound judicial viewpoint that sta- 
tutes are to be construed and applied 
in the light of their fundamental pur- 
pose, without getting lost in tangent 
hrases. 

With the precedents as they were. 
we urged the basic points that personal 
service classification is not a matter of 
exemption but of classification; and that 
the fundamental purpose of putting the 
personal service provisions into the sta- 
tute, was to protect corporations, earn- 
ing their money by personal services, 
from the oppressive effect which the 
excess profits tax would have had upon 
them. Our view was that the law was 
designed to fit corporations making their 
money primarily from the use of capi- 
tal, and which therefore naturally had 
substantial capital, serving, in their case, 
as a leaven against taking all or sub- 
stantially all of their profits. 

We contended that this purpose was 
shown by the significant fact that per- 
sonal service classification was put into 
and taken out of the taxing statutes 
stuahensousty with the excess profits 
ax. 





Cowan, Dempsey & Dengler 
Add to Staff 


Frances T. Rowe has joined the staff 

of Cowan, Dempsey & Dengler, New 
York advertising agency, as a copy 
writer. Mrs. Rowe was formerly with 
— ayn. and or ~ 
) s-was in the icago office of the 
Curtis Publishing Compan. 
_ Clara M. Hayden, recently advertis- 
ing manager of Franklin Shops, Hemp- 
stead, N. +. has also joined this 
agency. She formerly had charge of 
the fashion services of the Specialty 
Stores Association, New York. 





Bert E. Hilborn has joined the staf 
of the Carl W. Art Advertising Agency, 
Seattle and Spokane, Wash.” P 
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A RECORD! 


URING 1927, THE WORLD 
printed 8,604,380 lines of 
classified advertising—by far the 
largest volume carried by any 
other New York paper, and with- 
in 3,500 lines of the leading 


newspaper in the country in 
volume. 


—Its nearest New York 
competitor was not 
within 2,750,000 
lines of THE Wor p’s 
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New York News 


Roto 


eosts less 
than black and 


white advertising 
in most New York 
newspapers .... 


THES NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 Park Place, New York 
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Line Milline 
Cost 





BLACK & WHITE Rate 

Morning 

News . 2a 2 1.32 
American . : 50 2.19 
Herald-Tribune . ~<a 2.33 
Mirror. . ° -70 1.56 
Times > 2.21 
World . -60 1.79 
Evening 

Graphic . -65 2.30 
Journal eg al 1.25 1.84 
Post . -40 5.84 
Sun -65 2.35 
Telegram Tee 1.97 
Wet o's: » “Sd -60 1.91 
Sunday 

News Sc wes ee 1,27 
American . . . 1.50 1.36 
Herald-Tribune . -75 2.02 
Times . 1.10 1.69 
World Main Sen. 1.25 2.19 

ROTOGRAVURE 

Sunday 

News . . 3.00 2.18 
Herald-Tribune > 1.50 4.03 
Times . 2.15 3.31 
World 2.00 3.50 


News Roto . hie 00 $2.18 


Sunday News Rotogravure—with the largest Sun- 
day circulation in America—offers a distinct 
opportunity to the advertiser who wants to do 
something different in the New York market 
without increasing his advertising expenditure. 


News Roto with a lower milline cost than most 
New York black and white advertising makes 
possible a better, more effective presentation at 
no increase in cost. 
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Federal Reserve Board 
is authority for 
statement that Detroit 
department stores led 
entire country 

in January in sales 
increases -— 

The Detroit Times was 
the only Detroit paper 
to show a gain in 
January in department 
store lineage—- 

you can profit by 

their experience. 
















































What Do Industrial Buyers Care 
about History P 


The Industrial Paper Campaign of the Kentucky Alcohol Corporation 
Would Seem to Prove That History Has Its Place Outside 
of the Classroom 


By Oscar De Camp 


Wess a basic or bulk prod- 
uct has been in practically 
universal use for so long a time 
that no one knows or remembers 
when it first came into use, or 
why, or how, there isn’t much 
that salesmanship can do for it. 
There are no satisfactory substi- 
tutes for it. Buyers are obliged to 
buy it. 

Under such condi- 


twenty-six page-size advertise- 
ments. These are to be run off in 
the course of a year in publica- 
tions reaching purchasing agents 
of industrial plants, manufac- 
turers in the paint, chemical and 
metallurgical fields, and buyers 
for and superintendents of hospi- 
tals. Wholly apart from the prac- 








tions, the intelligent 
and _ self-respecting 
salesman does the best 
he can. That is to 
say, he gets the order 
in his order-book be- 
fore he does any 
other thing. Then, if 
the purchasing agent’s 
attention loiters in his 
direction for a frac- 
tional moment, he 
hands him one good 
clear word on the 
quality of his prod- 
uct and another good 
clear word on the re- 
liability of his com- 
pany and its excellent 
service. That his 
words may fall on 
good ground and push 
their way into that 
buyer’s consciousness 
by the time another 
order is ready for 
placing, is the sales- 
man’s humble prayer 
as he takes himself 
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KENTUCKY ALCOHOL CORPORATION 
30 BROAD STREET + + + 


NEW YORK CITY 











away. : 
What salesmanship 
cannot do, however, CONSIDERABLE 


advertising very often 
can do, and perhaps 
much better. A most 
unusual example of the truth of 
this statement is the advertising 
campaign of the Kentucky Alcohol 
Corporation. ‘ 

The . campaign consists of 


RESEARCH WAS NECESSARY TO SECURE 


THE HISTORICAL INFORMATION CONTAINED IN THESE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


tical results so far garnered by 
the campaign, the advertisements 
present a copy story of special in- 
terest. They tell the history of 
alcohol from the earliest times to 
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the present, and offer so many 
curious and fascinating facts 
about the origin of the name, the 
articles from which alcohol was 
and is derived, and the various 
processes of distillation, that many 
readers of the first advertisements 
published wrote the company for 
additional copies. These requests 
came in in such numbers’ that a 
footnote was printed in the sixth 
advertisement offering to send a 
booklet of the entire 
series free to all who 
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The reséarch required on the 
part of the writer of these adver- 
tisements was no small amount. 
In advertisement No. 1 he tells us 
that Arabian women used a finely 
ground powder called “al-koh’l” to 
darken their eyebrows and lashes 
“centuries before Queen Schehere- 
zade related her Arabian Night 
tales of Aladdin and the Forty 
Thieves.” In No. 2 he says that 
alcohol was not only known and 











would write for it. 
The story of this 
campaign could best 
be told by reading the 
advertisements, be- 
ginning with No. 1 
and going right 
through the series to 
No. 26. Since that is 
not possible, I will 
reproduce two of 
them and pick out 
from the more con- 
spicuous specimens, 
some of the points 
which, in my estima- 
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tion, make the series 
worth study by manu- 
facturers of similar 
products. 

One style of layout 
is used for all twenty- 





six advertisements. 














The elements are a 
double rule border; 
an illustration in 
heavy black and 
white, square, occupy- 
ing the upper third of 
the space within the 
border; a running 
head above the illus- 
tration, i. e., “Alcohol 
Through the Ages— 
Number 1”; a bold caption under 
the illustration and over the text; 
approximately three inches of 
text, the first two-thirds explain- 
ing the illustration, and the last 
third the business of the company ; 
a hold signature, with street ad- 
dress and name of city; and a 
small-type table of sales repre- 
sentatives and their addresses. A 
striking and unusual effect is given 
to the layout by setting the text 
throughout in different sizes of 
Bodoni Bold. 






KENTUCKY ALCOHOL CORPORATION 


30 BROAD STREET e e 
Addrew Sales Repreerstatives Beto~ for Your Industrial Aleobel Needs 


ONE STYLE OF LAYOUT IS USED FOR THE ENTIRE SERIES 
OF TWENTY-SIX ADVERTISEMENTS 


NEW YORK CITY 











used in ancient Egypt, but that 
one of the Pharaohs, fifteen cen- 
turies before the reign of King 
Tut, enacted the first law for tax- 
ing it. The illustration in No. 3 
shows a Chinese still, and the ac- 
companying copy relates that “one 
I-Tye, a claimant to close kinship 
with that great navigator of Ara- 
rat, Noah, did make wine from 
the national food of China—rice— 
and doubtless obtained alcoho! 
from it by distillation.” 

In advertisements Nos. 4 to 9 
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|THE DEALER 


in the Picture 


A LINE must offer an excep- 
tionally long profit per sale or 
a high rate of turnover, if a 
dealer is to push it actively. 


Rapid turnover demands in- 
tensive co-operation on the 
manufacturer’s part. It means 
bringing customers right into 
the dealer’sstore, and standing 
beside him, metaphorically 
speaking, while he makes the 
sale. 


Direct Advertising alonecando 
this economically, It draws 
the dealer into the foreground 
of the merchandising picture, 
making his store a real outlet 
rather than a warehouse. 


Many firms are suffering from 
too much distribution and too 
little sales. Such firms will be 
interested in our type of ser- 
vice. A competent man will 
call at your request. 


CHARLES 
FRANCIS 
PRESS 


Printing Crafts Building 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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similar interesting facts are re- 
counted from the history of an- 
cient Ceylon, Tartary, Thibet, 
Tahiti, the Caucasus and Peru. 
The one on Peru is probably the 
most curious. It says that “old 
men and women were employed 
by the ancient Incas to chew the 
maize grain into little balls, which 
they used as malt for the making 
of an alcoholic drink called chica.” 
In No. 10 the story is brought 


up to comparatively . modern 
times—the fifteenth century. 
“While Isabella was financing 


Columbus for his famous cruise,” 
this advertisement begins, “Maxi- 
milian 1 was lending a willing ear 
to the cause of medical and chemi- 
cal science.” The quickened in- 
terest in these sciences, the story 
continues, demanded more efficient 
methods of distillation and im- 
proved stills. Thus the way is 
paved for advertisement No. 11, 
containing an illustration of monks 
at work in a medieval monastery 
where, the copy explains, secrets 
of distillation were preserved and 
guarded for hundreds of years un- 
til these secrets, upon the down- 
fall of the monasteries, were 
given to the world. 

Beginning with advertisement 
No. 12, the history of distillation 
is dealt with from the point of 
view of the development of the 
still in various parts of the world. 
The first referred to is the Irish 
still, notable for its simplicity—so 
simple, in fact, that stills became 
as popular in Ireland as fireplaces, 
one in every home. Succeeding 
advertisements describe and pic- 
ture the old “Pot Still” of Scot- 
land, the “Patent Still” of Eng- 
land, the still of Edouard Adam, 
French distiller at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, known 
as the still of “two worms and 
three eggs,” which latter changed 
the whole process of distillation 
and established principles which 
are used in stills of the present 
day. And so on through the rest 
of the series, a story as absorbing 
as any story of scientific discovery, 
and a story of broad human in- 
terest, too, by reason of the fact 
that alcohol is as widely used in 
the world’s medicine-chest as it is 
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in industry. In this fact is an ex- 
planation of the far-reaching edu- 
cational effects of the present 
campaign and the widespread in- 
terest it has attracted. 

The very name, “alcohol,” reeks 
with infamous connotations be- 
cause it has been long used as a 
synonym for “intoxicating liquor.’ 
There is scarcely another word in 
the English language more utterly 
disreputable than the word “alco- 
hol.” For these reasons, as well 
as others, the campaign of the 
Kentucky company is doing some- 
thing constructive for itself and 
for the industry of which it is a 
part by restoring to “good name 
and honorable fame” the name o{ 
a very useful article of commerce 

The campaign has brought in 
hundreds of inquiries from pros- 
pects and customers, has reacted 
in a most beneficial way upon a 
somewhat difficult situation within 
the industry to which the com- 
pany belongs, has created prestige 
for the company and its represen- 
tatives, has made a useful and in- 
teresting contribution, in an edi- 
torial sense, to current knowledge 
on the subject of alcohol manu- 
facture which is of special interest 
to buyers and users of industrial 
alcohol, and as a by-product, and, 
without special intention, is doing 
a highly serviceable piece of edu- 
cational work in changing public 
opinion from a distorted concep- 
tion about alcohol manufacture 
into a correct understanding of 
the difference between the manu- 
facture of industrial alcohol (the 
business of the advertiser) and 
the manufacture of alcohol for 
use in alcoholic beverages, for 
which purpose industrial alcohol is 
not used. An imposing array of 
accomplishments for one campaign 
which, at its outset, did not hope 
for much beyond the preservation 
of its present business and the 
gaining of more. 

Another unforeseen result of 
this campaign is the widespread 
attention it has attracted from 
technical schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. Large numbers of pro- 
fessors and students have written 
for copies of the series of adver- 
tisements. 
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IT MAY BE Dad's money, but he is 

only one voice of the family when 
buying determination arises. (And a still, 
small voice, ofttimes!) 

So, the advertiser in The Florida Times-Union 
enjoys the advantage of tying-in his advertising with 
a family newspaper, old enough to have become an 
institution, young enough to be editorially alert to 
the feminine and to youth. A balanced newspaper. 

And in our Jacksonville family coverage of 
24,855, your advertising appears before 95,940 
consumers. 

If the persuasiveness of your copy parallels 
the intensiveness of ‘‘T-U" circulation, your cam- 
paign is predestined to succeed in— 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Lucky Strike 
Success — 


and Why 


pee STRIKE is one of the chief advertising suc- 
cesses of recent years. Like others in that small 
group whose merchandising skill no one questions, 
Lucky Strike is talked about wherever advertising is 
discussed. Its copy, layout—even its system of direct- 
indirect photographic reproduction—are analyzed and 
reanalyzed. 























Executives in many different industries are ponder- 
ing the lessons of Lucky Strike’s rapid sales advance. 
Each day sees additions to the lists of campaigns 
which in some measure echo the Lucky Strike cam- 
paign. Not all the significance of this success can be 
fathomed through outside study. 


The management of The American Tobacco Com- 
pany combined many different strategies to achieve 
" its present commanding position in the market. 


There was the close knowledge of the market 
which enabled the company’s management to discern 
that the industry was ready for a big rearrangement 
and competitive development. There was a sense of 
the time to act—and the coordination of many differ- 
ent factors, internal and external, to make this action 


smooth, swift and sure. There was organization lead- 
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ership within, which translated itself into market 
victories outside. 

There was likewise far-reaching wisdom in dis- 
covering and identifying winning advertising ideas, in 
testing them and in supporting them with five million 
dollars’ worth of space in the newspapers of the coun- 
try, to say nothing of substantial sums in other media. 


Probably no otheradvertiserin the history of business 
in the United States utilized the advertising pages of 
the newspapers so extensively, so frequently or with 
such impressiveness. Not only did this give opportu- 
nity to The American Tobacco Company to test the 
influence of the daily press, but it revealed to the 
newspapets themselves the latent power of their cir- 
culation when used adequately and with sufficient 
repetition. 

Sound management, in which character and courage 
are indispensable, made possible this outstanding 
success. 


The American Tobacco Company (Lucky Strike) has 
been a client of Lord & Thomas and Logan since 1923. 


&% 


LORD & THOMAS AND LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is « complete 
advertising agency, self borating with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan wnits 00 the client’s incevest. 

















N picking*em by 
books. 


q 


It seems that quite a 
few advertising cam- 
paigns, even of some 
consequence have 
their media picked for 
them “by ear”, or out 
of the old reliable 
circulation reference 
volume. 


g 


It’s perfectly all right 
to have circulation as 
one of the gadgets on 
the slide rule of media 
selection, but when 
the space buyer uses 
it to the exclusion of 
all other factors, he’s 
apt to make a mess out 
of the mass-circulation 
picking. Eventually 
this procedure is kinda 


The B 


VERREE & 
National 


Chicago 


New York 
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tough on the client's 
bank account. 


g 


The Detroit Free Press 


shyly. disclaims to 
cover all of the people 


in the Detroit market. 
That would be biting 
off an awfully large 
chewing chunk. 


¢ 


But, if, as an adver- 
tiser, you are seeking 
circulation in the 
Detroit market that is 
large enough to do an 
effective job, and pro- 


ductive enough to do 


an efficient job, then 


The Detroit Free Press 
should be your pri- 


mary medium. 


ree Press 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Cadillac Gives Some Pointers on 


Handling Trade-Ins 


Its Methods Are Applicable to Merchandising Campaigns Used by 
Manufacturers Outside the Automotive Industry 


By William W. Lewis 


Assistant General Sales Manager and Director of Advertising, Cadillac Motor Car 
Company 


l AST November the Cadillac 
4 Motor Car Company and its 
dealers had a used car conference. 
We sent out a call to a selected list 
of distributors and dealers asking 
them to send their used car sales 
managers to the plant in Detroit 
to help us develop a plan for mer- 
chandising “trade-in” automobiles. 
So far’as we know, this was the 
first meeting of the kind ever 
called by a motor car manufac- 
turer. 

The subject was exhaustively 
discussed in all its phases and the 
outcome of the convention was the 
formation of what we call the 
Cadillac Co-operative Used Car 
Program. This is now in force 
and is working well. 

The whole subject is a bigger 
one, I believe, than the advertisers 
of the country realize. It goes 
much farther than the automobile, 
being closely involved with the en- 
tire general subject of “trade-ins” 
and instalment selling. It has a 
vital relationship to the making, 
selling and servicing of radios, re- 
frigerators, typewriters, machinery, 
cash registers and dozens of other 
commodities. It is therefore 
closely tied up with distribution— 
and nobody is going to deny that 
efficiency in distribution has now 
become relatively more important 
than efficiency in manufacture. 

The trade-in proposition has 
been looked upon as something be- 
longing almost wholly to automo- 
biles. This probably is due to the 
fact that the motor car industry is 
the largest in the country and that 
practically 90 per cent of new car 
sales involve trade-ins of used cars. 
Just the same, it 1s something that 
has to be met sooner or later in 
many other lines. I suggest, there- 
fore, that automobile merchandis- 


ing furnishes a most excellent lab- 
oratory for a general study of this 
outstanding element in economical 
and efficient distribution. 

It was mutually agreed by the 
dealers and ourselves that there 
really is no used car “problem” 
but that on the other hand there 
most emphatically is a merchandis- 
ing problem involving the profitable 
disposition of used automobiles. It 
was fully recognized at the meet- 
ing, moreover, that the buying and 
selling of used cars is and will al- 
ways be a major part of the deal- 
er’s retail merchandising—some- 
thing of which he cannot properly 
be relieved by the manufacturer. 

The used car factor in the busi- 
ness is one which arises not at the 
factory but in the retail stores. 
The used car trade-ins must be 
again sold at retail. Obviously, 
the logical place to concentrate 
used car effort is in the retail es- 
tablishment. If it can be success- 
fully handled there, it has been 
met and solved at its source. 


A NEW CAR COMPLEX 


The drag of used car business 
on new car business is in many 
cases the result of a “new-car com- 
plex” which results in a lopsided 
organization—short in its used car 
division. 

Curbstone dealers and vacant lot 
dealers in used cars have demon- 
strated that the used car business 
can be conducted successfully. 
They succeed in merchandising 
used cars at a profit while new 
car dealers handle used cars at a 
loss because they operate on 
sounder business principles in buy- 
ing and selling used cars—and de- 
vote all of their attention to it. 

Calling things by their right 
name helps clear thinking. 
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We believe the three words “used 
car problem” constitute a mis- 
nomer: A used car is no more of 
a “problem” than is the house 
which has been occupied or the 
suit of clothes which has been once 
worn. But when we refer to it as 
a merchandising affair, we imme- 
diately point to possible improve- 
ments through better _ selling 
methods. 

We believe there neither is nor 
should be any “cure” for the used 
car merchandising problem. It 
will be an ever-present job and 
will mean hard work, just like any 
other business success. But it is 
the rightful heritage of the new- 
car dealer and can be made an 
asset. 

New car sales are not made en 
masse. They are made one at a 
time. There is no practical mass 
method by which the used car bus- 
iness of the 50,000 dealers in the 
United States can be made suc- 
cessful. The job must be done in 
each individual used car depart- 
ment. 

When these 50,000 dealers, or 
the majority of them, analyze their 
used car business, correct the er- 
rors and are operating their de- 
partments on sound, constructive 
business principles, the used car 
business of the country will be all 
right. 

Much used car merchandising is 
and has been on a sound and profit- 
able basis. There are cases of 
course in which it is downright 
good business to allow more for 
the used car than it is worth, but 
the over-allowance should be 
charged to new car sales, and the 
used car should be sold for what 
it is actually worth. 

The Cadillac company does not 
expect dealers to pay more for 
used cars than they are worth. It 
believes there should be no re- 
laxation of new-car sales effort; 
but that there should be better 
planning, better supervision and 
more sales effort expended upon 
used cars. The used car business 


should be lifted to a plane com- 
mensurate with its importance on 
the profit-and-loss statement and 
as a builder of prestige and public 
confidence. 
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The objective is to be attained 
by methods outlined in the plan 
adopted in conference with our 
dealers. In this the factory agrees 
to do certain things on condition 
that the distributor or dealer does 
his part as outlined. 

The factory activity is embraced 
under these five heads: Advertis- 
ing, merchandising and sales de- 
velopment, reconditioning, special 
sales assistance, accounting and 
time payments (General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation). 

The part detailed to distributors 
and dealers is even more impor- 
tant in the merchandising end of 
the program. The co-operation 
they give is listed as follows: 


Keep the factory advised of changes 
in rsonnel so the sales helps will 
reach those for whom they are intended; 

Make certain that these sales helps 
are not discarded, but are put to work 
and kept at work; 

Supply the used 
real assistance in 
forth in the u 


effect; 

Make sure that the used car man- 
ager has those plans and follows the 
suggestions; 

cep the “used car investment rec- 
ord” active; 

Work a good prospect filing system 
and a systematic follow-up; 

Conduct regular morning sales mect- 
ings on wu cars, to discuss G. M. 
A. C. instruction, collect sales rts, 
allot the day’s work, discuss additions 
to stock, run through “car wanted” 
file, schedule floor duty and distribute 
ee leads; 

rganize and maintain an effective 
and attractive display of used cars; 

Provide good signs for used car sales- 


car manager with 
utting the plans set 
car program into 


room; 

_ Keep the cars in attractive condi- 
tion; 

Keep the floors and windows of the 
used car department clean and neat; 

Insist upon a good personal appear- 
ance for the salesmen; 

Provide adequate illumination for the 
used car display; 

Make it easy and desirable for pros- 
pects to buy a used car; 

Make the used car business an attrac- 
tive one for the salesmen; 

Put the co-operative certificate plan 
to work. 


Arrangements were also made 
that the company’s district man- 
agers be in regular touch with dis- 
tributors, co-operating with them 
and seeing that the used car pro- 
gtam was adopted as rapidly as 
practicable. There was also a defi- 
nite understanding that the factory 
would co-operate with distributors 
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Birmingham 
Department Store 
Practically Doubled Previous 
Record Day with 8-Page Section in 


The Birmingham News 


Loveman, Joseph & Loeb’s Leap Year Sale, 
February 29, proved to be the greatest day of the 
store’s history — not only in dollars and cents re- 
sults, but in the host of new friends and customers 
made. Advertised by an 8-page section in The 
Birmingham News, sales for the day practically 

doubled those of any other in the history of the 

store....even the holiday season was over- 
shadowed. The reader confidence and 
reader response enjoyed by the adver- 
tisers of The Birmingham News 
is constantly reflected in con- 
sistent, increasing results. 


Che Birmingham News 


AGE-HERALD 
Beet) Sone Meee 


Morning Evening 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
New York—Chicago Boston— Philadelphia—Atlanta 
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and dealers in this program only 
if they have fulfilled their obliga- 
tions. 

The factory’s part in carrying 
out the used car merchandising 
plan is played by direct contacts 
with the distributor or dealer, his 
used car manager and employees 
along the following lines: 

For the salesman there is a small 
pocket-sized card carrying a con- 
structive, illustrated sales message 
to be used as a sales argument or 
shown to a customer in closing a 
sale. 

In the “Clearing House,” a co- 
operative sales bulletin which goes 
to the entire organization, are ar- 
ticles designed to direct the think- 
ing of all readers toward the used 
car and the tremendously impor- 
tant part it plays in the retail auto- 
mobile business. 

For the used car managers there 
is information on such subjects as 
sound versus unsound trading, ad- 
justment of selling prices, efficient 
methods of reconditioning, discus- 
sion of inventory, turnover, con- 
structive methods borrowed from 
exclusive used car dealers. With 
these helps is supplied a form, 
giving the used car manager a daily 
check on his whole activity. 

To assure complete organization 
co-operation, there is a cash cer- 
tificate campaign, sold to the or- 
ganization through posters. It 
provides a cash award for names 
of prospects to whom used cars 
are afterward sold, and a special 
Christmas contest providing an ad- 
ditional reward to the holders of 
the highest number of cash certi- 
ficates. 

For cases in which a distributor 
or a dealer wishes to stage a spe- 
cial used car sale, the factory 
provides plans for a complete cam- 
paign. It includes special adver- 
tising, a plan of routine for 
canvassing and pricing, recondition- 
ing procedure, outline of sales poli- 
cies and compensation plan. Where 
requested, the factory has avail- 
able representatives who will 


conduct such a sale under the dis- 
tributor’s direction and compensa- 
tion. 

The advertising schedule includes 
these features : 
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Display wting tral 
ums includ i¢ magazines and 
newspapers in all large centers, with 
an eight-inch by eme-asenib layout. 
Salesroom posters to fit easels like 
those used for new car posters; 
Literature, including mail ‘advertis. 
ing to prospects for the purpose of sell- 
ing used car organization, and hand- 
bills for general distribution through 
friendly garages and oil stations; 


The objects of the advertising 
campaign are fourfold— 


1. To sell to the buying public the 
safety and serene es of Se ing used 
cars from the ones 
—- of his integrity and ity. 

To encourage istributors and 
pa. in their efforts to place their 
used car activity on the same high 
plane of merchandising as the rest of 
their business. 

3. To encourage improvement in the 
morale of used car esmen and man- 
agers by showing the importance of their 
work. 

4. To make it profitable. 


le dealer 


These two last mentioned pur- 
poses we consider of utmost im- 
portance. There is a very definite 
purpose on the part of the com- 
pany that every distributor and 
dealer shall make money. It is 
essential for his welfare and 
equally essential in order that he 
may function creditably for the 
company which he represents as a 
distributor. 

Instead of being considered a 
necessary evil, if the used car de- 
partment is recognized as a con- 
structive force in building prestige, 
good-will and confidence for the 
organization, and, in many cases, 
determining whether the monthly 
balance appears in red or black 
figures, then the necessary empha- 
sis will be placed upon its work 
and the morale of the whole de- 
partment will be strengthened. 

This is one of the objects in view 
in our advertising campaign. It 
is advertising to the dealer the im- 
portance of his own used car de- 
partment. 





H. E. Stephenson Joins Abbey 
Effervescent Salt 


Harold E. Stephenson has been made 
advertising ma: of the Abbey Ef- 
fervescent Salt y and the Snap 
Company, both of paounl He was 
recently with the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, New York, and formerly 
was with La Presse, Montreal. 
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Direct Traceable Results! 





Tue AMERICAN MERCURY 
130 Fiera AVeNUE 


February 21, 1928. 


The New York Times: 


I know you will be interested to 
hear about the splendid results 
we have had from our full page 
advertisement in The New York 
Times Magazine on January 
29th. 


Up to the present time we have 
received more than seven hun- 
dred returns, and they are still 


coming in every day. VER 700 

Sincerely yours, subsc rip- 

THE AMERICAN weiss ss tions from one 
ne. 

advertisement in 

J. W. Ferman, The New York 


Circulation Manager. . “ 
_ Times Magazine. 











de MAGAZINE, as a part of the Sunday edition 
of The New York Times, has a net paid sale 
of over 700,000 copies. Printed in beautiful black 
and white rotogravure. All advertising subject 
to The Times careful censorship. 


Che New York Cimes 
MAGAZINE 
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SERVING YOUS 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING, in common with 
industry, is continually seeking to increase 


the efficiency of its service. 


Our goal is—by constantly building readers’ confi- 
dence through authoritative service—to make 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING more and more pro 


ductive to advertisers. 


Our advertising sales staff desires to be of more 
service than ever to manufacturers and advertising 
agents — both in the intelligent presentation of 
facts relating to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and in 
showing how the magazine can be used to create 


greater sales volume with less selling expense. 


We list here our advertising personnel—each mem- 


ber of it whole-heartedly at your service. 


Lip 


BUSINESS MANAGER 
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THEY SERVE Us 


Goop HousexzepInc’s 
Advertising Sales Staff 


EASTERN 


L. 

C. 
O. 
C. 
H. 
H. 
E. 


nn 


. B. Lansing 

G.H. Chamberlaine 

Frank Hilson 
haleaanct C. R. Sammis 

H. C. Winter 

J. H. Draper 

H. W. Markward 

Happer Payne 

B. J. Curtin 

F. A. Moulton 

D. D. Sperry 

Gale Blocki, Jr. 

Webster Tallant 
NEW ENGLAND 

Edward Stiner 

Henry T. Bourne 
DETROIT 

Phil S. Dennis 
PACIFIC COAST 

John F. Whedon 
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Larger, more brilliant than ever, the 1928 Annual 
Automobile Show was presented by the Automo- 
tive Trades Association of Louisiana, under the 
auspices of The Times-Picayune, March 3rd 
through 8th. 

The Automobile lineage in New Orleans papers for 
that week was placed as follows: 


The Times-Picayune .... 92,377 
The Item 

The States 

The Tribune 


Member 100,000 Greup of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 
Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 


Ow Pacific Coast Representatives: BR. J. Bidwell Co. a) 





Keeping an Eye on Work in Hand 


A Simple System That Enables an Agency or Advertising Department 
to Keep Day-to-Day Control of Every Job 


S. F. Bowser & Company, Inc. 
Fort Wayne, Inp. 

Editor of Painters’ Inx: i 
We conduct a fair-sized adverti: 
department in connection with our bust 
ness and have our own printing estab- 
lishment where most of our direct-mail 
printing is done, and what I seem to 
need right now is some sort of follow-up 
system on jobs from the time the layout 
is made until the printing has 

completed. 

We always have thirty or forty jobs 
in the mesh and it’s hard to keep the 
details on all these different jobs in 
mind. We have three or four yr 
ducing copy in the department, and of 
course each of these men is interested 
in getting his work to the printing de- 
partment first. 

Can you suggest any ready means of 
getting control of the situation through 
1 simple record system which would 
show when the job is scheduled for and 
the standing at any stage of the de- 
velopment or printing of the piece? 

C. J. Worpen, 
Advertising Manager. 


T= problem of controlling 
work on hand comes close to be- 
ing the fundamental problem of 


proper organization of an adver- 
tising department. It affects not 
only the need of keeping watch 
on the details of the work itself, 
but the relative speed and effi- 
ciency of the workers; the effi- 
cient use or waste of their time; 
the fair allocation of responsibil- 
ity, and the accuracy of depart- 
ment records. 

In an article entitled, “Oiling 
the Machinery of the Advertising 
Department,” in Printers’ INK 
for November 3, 1927, this prob- 
lem was discussed, and allusion 
made to a so-called “tickler” sys- 
tem which proved successful in 
dealing with it. Requested to give 
a fuller account of. this system, 
the man who devised it furnished 
the following: 

“The follow-up system that starts 
only after the layout is made, starts 
too late. The real system starts 
when next year’s budget is 
made, and runs clear through every 
activity of the department into and 
including the files. 

“The first step toward real con- 
trol of any advertising job is to 
plan ahead as far and as carefully 


as you can. Some people are 
afraid of a systematic program 
because they think it has to be a 
rigid program. That is not so. 
We could always hold back a job, 
shove it ahead, drop it out entirely 
or insert an added starter, pro- 
vided only we made the proper 
changes in the records. 

“But you generally find, if your 
planning is done with real thor- 
oughness, that most of the sup- 
posed need for ‘flexibility’ is imag- 
inary. The long look back and 
the long look ahead that real plan- 
ning requires, give you a better 
perspective on the incidental shifts 
in a business situation that loom 
momentarily large. Another use- 
ful by-product of genuine adver- 
tising control—accurate cost rec- 
ords—also helps by showing what 
an expensive luxury for its ques- 
tionable value is most of this ‘flex- 
ibility’ some advertisers brag about. 

“But assume that you, too, have 
a real advertising plan instead of 
trusting to the inspiration of the 
moment. Our control system had 
three parts. First was the master 
schedule, virtually the same as an 
agency ‘production board.’ Second 
was the combination job order, 
record sheet and carrier and filing 
envelope. Third was the calendar 
or ‘tickler’ file. 

“Any advertising job, when stud- 
ied, divides itself naturally into a 
number of different programs or 
‘accounts,’ determined by the dif- 
ferent things you are selling and 
the different markets to which you 
are selling them. We had fourteen 
of these ‘accounts,’ but the number, 
of course, doesn’t matter. Each 
had a symbol; usually the initial 
letters of its descriptive title, so 
that it was easy to remember. 

“Then each distinct piece of ad- 
vertising for each account for each 
year was numbered. Numbers 1 
to 30 covered periodical advertis- 
ing; 31 to 60 direct mail; 61 and 
up bulletin boards, car cards, win- 
dow displays and miscellaneous 
odd jobs. You can, of course, ad- 
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just the number system to the size 
of your own program. 

“We made this job number sys- 
tem the basis of all department 
records. Why not? What they 
stand ‘for is what the department 
is there for. Except for a very 
few general subjects, like person- 
nel and equipment, all correspon- 
dence and other data must relate 
to some definite program or specific 
job. Why not file it accordingly? 

“Each account file starts with 
its program and budget for the 
current year; say, for example, 
‘IG-Budget-1927,’ then ‘IG-1-27,’ 
and so on. You use a file envelope 
of stout manila paper, able to hold 
a plump bundle of photographs, 
memos, letters, rough layouts, 
OK’d carbon of the copy, and so 
on. If an original drawing is too 
big, put in a slip referring to the 
storage cabinet. 

“The face of the envelope car- 
ries a form—printed in green ink 
for periodical advertising, red for 
direct mail and black for miscel- 
laneous—which you can make just 
as simple or just as complete as 
you care to. 

“Ours, as I recall, started with 
the job number in the upper left- 
hand corner, and carried spaces for 
the subject, headline or title, sche- 
duled publication, date (with any 
changes noted),. medium or me- 
diums used (for periodical adyer- 
tising) or list or lists used (for 
direct mail), names of copy writer, 
artist or photographer and re- 
toucher, engraver and _ printer; 
completion date of each step in the 
job, which also of course showed 
when it passed from one hand to 
another; cost figures on all: work 
purchased outside the department, 
and the OK signature of both the 
department manager and. whatever 
other executive must approve. the 
job before publication. 

“The production manager first 
starts this envelope on its. way by 
putting the job number, on it when 
the schedule shows that job is due 
to start, and sending it to the copy 
writer responsible—the ‘account ex- 
ecutive’ of that program... The pro- 
duction | manager, - incidentally, 
keeps a ‘work ‘book’ of job num- 
bers assigned, and in case of, num- 
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bers not shown on the master 
schedule, the name of the -person 
who asked for each. 

“The envelope thus at the same 
time carries the whole job with it 
and accumulates the complete. rec- 
ord as it goes. Everybody, of 
course, must as a precaution put 
the job number in the. upper left- 
hand corner of each fresh piece of 
paper or cardboard; on the back 
of each photograph or cut: When 
the job is done, the envelope goes 
into the file—and if yot*key your 
advertisements you can find space 
on the face form’ for a record of 
inquiries received. 


HOW THE TICKLER FILE WORKS 


“Now we come to the ‘tickler’ 
file. It has fifty-two folders,, each 
labeled with the year date of the 
week it covers. Each folder has 
six sheets labeled in order with 
the days of the week and year. 
Each sheet has on it a list of the 
things that must be done or at 
least started on that day to conform 
to the master schedule, and. the 
name of the person responsible for 
each. 

“Each morning the. manager’s 
secretary, as-her first duty of the 
day—before she even opens the 
mail—gets the tickler sheet for that 
day, and copies off on small tickler 
slips, which: she_ distributes, the 
jobs which it assigns to each per- 
son in the department. The mas- 
ter sheet is then placed on the man- 
ager’s desk. 

“At 4:45 p..m. these slips are 
collected. Nobody can go home 
without’ turning in his slip show- 
ing the disposition of all jobs as- 
signed him. Their reports go on 
the master sheet, which goes back 
in the file after the manager has 
seen it. In this way the tickler 
both starts and winds up each day’s 
work. 

“No job once entered on the 
tickler can get out again except 
by written report of somebody that 
it has been either completed or 
canceled. A report ‘in progress’ 
merely transfers the job to the 
next day; ‘postponed’ requires a 
definite date, and it is entered 
again for that date. 

“We kept the master tickler run- 
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DEVELOPMENT CO. SCORES 
HIGH SALES BY ADVERTISING 


Fut Paces In L. A. 
NEWSPAPER CREDITED 


LD BALING in units of $1750, 
The Pacific Development Com- 
pany of Los Angeles during 
February, sold approximately one 
and three-quarter millions of dol- 
lars worth of its grapefruit lands 
in Arizona! The job was accom- 
plished by intelligent advertising 
and the concentration of selling 
effort upon the most responsive, 
financially-able, and greatest news- 
paper-reading audience west of 
Chicago—that of the Los Angeles 
Sunday Examiner ! 

Read the letter from Alexander 
Hursh, _ subdivider 
and developer of 
agricultural lands in 
Southern California 
and Arizona, in 
which latter State 
is located the 28,000 
acres of irrigated 
grapefruit lands that 

he now is marketing in the form of 
future income-returning units: 


“Due to Examiner” 


“ . . . This large volume of 
business is due directly to the full 
page advertising we have been doing 


each Sunday with your newspaper. 
“We find on actual sur- 
vey that the full page ad- 
vertisements have broken 
down general sales resis- 
tance. and hundreds of 
thousands of people know 
about our project in a 
favorable way. It may 
be of interest to you to 
know that the direct busi- 
ness we have received by 
mail upon which we have get'e 
had no commissions to readers: 


An eloquent tribute te the 
purchasing power 
" youth 
During 
nearly twice as much money 





Creating Better Cooks! 











§ yo distinct. advantage to the 
women of Los Angeles who 
are regularly, twice-a-week, crowd- 
ing The Examiner's Cooking 
School in the beautiful auditorium 
of Barker Bros., is that they are 
gaining a keener appreciation of 
food advertising, and how to use it 
to their own advantage. It is a 
logical part of The miner’s 
program to help them in this . . 
and the advantage to Examiner 
food advertisers is obvious. 


Los ANGELES Wortp’s 
Biccest Home-Buttper 


L,° ANGELES is the world’s 
greatest home-builder! During 
the past five years, she 
— erected 77,295 resi- 
ences at an a ite 
cost of over $27 1,000,000, 
exclusive of property 
values, a figure which sets 
her so far in the front 
of all American cities as 
to make comparisons 
ridiculous. 

These homes provide 
ample housing facilities 
for approximately 368,000 
new people, exclusive of 








pay will cover our total 
cost of advertising. We 
know of no other medium 
we could have used that 
would have accomplished 


the same results.” 


3,529 apartment buildings 
cafe erected in the same five- 
year period, which can 
accommodate 168,000 

le. 
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ning forty-two weeks ahead and 
ten weeks back—for ready refer- 
ence to jobs still more or less alive. 
Each Saturday noon, in addition 
to winding up the tickler for that 
day, the secretary took the oldest 
week out, transferred the sheets 
to a historical file, and shifted the 
folder, with a fresh label and fresh 
sheets, to the other end to become 
the week farthest ahead. 

“There you have a scheme that 
may sound complicated, but is 
really amazingly simple. Any sys- 
tem is of course at the mercy of 
the people who work it, and this 
one depends primarily upon the in- 
telligence, fidelity and capacity for 
accuracy in detail of two people; 
the secretary and the file clerk. 
But their work is neither difficult 
nor uninteresting; they enjoy the 
sense of having their hands on the 
control levers that it gives them. 

“It takes very little time to oper- 
ate compared with what it saves in 
confusion, disputes over respon- 
sibility, last-minute scrambles on 
forgotten jobs and the like. What 
is more, it makes responsibility so 
easy to trace that it becomes almost 
self-checking; because everybody, 
for his own protection, soon learns, 
before he gives a ‘clean receipt’ for 
each job turned over to him, to go 
over it and make sure that every- 
thing is there that should be there, 
and the record up to him complete 
and accurate. 

“The master tickler sheet gives 
the department manager a daily 
and almost hourly bird’s-eye view 
of everything going on, and en- 
ables him in a few seconds to lo- 
cate and check up on any job he 
feels anxious about. And as soon 
as they learn how it works, copy 
writers and other workers usually 
welcome the relief the tickler gives 
them from the worry of trying to 
remember and the fear of forget- 
ting some small job. They often 
ask the secretary to put some spe- 
cial reminder in the tickler for 
them; in fact it grows into a sort 
of compendium and diary of all 
department activities. 

“T don’t know of any simpler or 
more effective way than this for 
combining close day-to-day con- 
trol of the job as a whole; practi- 
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cally 100 per cent insurance against 
neglect or forgetfulness on even 
the smallest details; accurate plac- 
ing of responsibility either for 
good work or bad, permanent 
records at the same time simple, 
accessible and as complete as you 
care to have them.” 

Copies of the actual forms used 
in the system above described can 
be obtained through Printers’ Inx 
by anyone desiring them. They 
can, of course, be adapted to the 
requirements of other organiza- 
tions.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Kansas City Agency 
Adds to Staff 


Henry C. Fraser has joined the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., as an account ex- 
ecutive. e formerly was with the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, ania, and with Lord & Thomas 
an 

Ralph Hertea, formerly with the W. 
B. Finne Advertising ompany, Inc., 
Kansas City, and atson, for- 
merly with the Sendol Company, also 
of Kansas City, have also joined the 
staff of the Ferry-Hanly agency. 





New Accounts for Omaha 
Agency 

The Lannom Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Tullahoma, Tenn., manufacturer 
of “Worth” brand baseballs, and the 
Carthage Crushed Limestone Company, 
ae city: Mo., yee # of 
crus. imestone poult: it, calcium 
flour for feeds, etc., 4 A - appointed 
the Stanley H. =, Company, Inc., 
Omaha, Nebr., advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising accounts. 





Meredith Publishing Company 
Appointments 


C. H. Combs has been appointed man- 
ager ye the Chicago office of the Mere 
dith Publishing Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa. He has been with the New 
York office of this company, represent- 
ng. The Dairy Farmer. 

irk Fox, associate editor &y Became 
ful Farming, Des Moines, ap 
— managing oder of a an, al 
cation 





Buy “Marine Journal” 
Fred B. aes and Durward H. 
Primrose the Marine 
emgay New. York. They have both 
connected with this publication 


= many years, Mr. Webster as busi- 
Primrose as 


ness manager and Mr. 
managing ‘Slitor. 
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Monarch of the Dailies 


In the United States 


The San Francisco Examiner 
is *fifth in National 
Advertising Volume 


The only 4 Morning and Sunday 
newspapers in the United States 
whose National Advertising line- 
age exceeds that of The Examiner 
serve populations from 2 to8 times 
greater than San Francisco’s — 
conclusive evidence of Examiner 
pulling power. 


*1927 Annual Newspaper Lineage 
Tabulation, Editor and Publisher. 


In San Francisco 


The Examiner carried in 1927 
more National Advertising 
than any two evening 
newspapers combined! 
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the Boston Market 


into proper focus -. 


CLOSE-UP view of the 

Boston market brings into 
relief certain points that do not 
appear at first glance. Boston, 
for instance, seems to have a 
trading area with a 30-mile 
radius. But Boston’s real trad- 


ing area lies within a circle only 
12 miles from City Hall. 


/ Within this 12-mile Parcel De- 
livery area live 1,567,000 people, 
the greatest concentration of peo- 
ple in New England. Here also 
is found the greatest concentra- 
tion of grocery, hardware, drug, 
dry goods and furniture stores, 
auto dealers and garages. 

This 12-mile area is covered by 
the Clearing House Parcel De- 
livery, employed jointly by Boston 
department stores. 

This, then, is Boston’s Key 
Market — concentrated, easy to 
reach, and easy to cover with 
advertising. 


Leading Advertisers 
use the Globe 


N this area the Boston Globe 
has the largest Sunday circv- 
lation of any Boston newspaper. 
And here the circulation of the 
daily Globe exceeds that of Sun- 
day. Uniform seven-day con- 
centration! 

The advertisers who know their 
local market best—the department 
stores—recognize the Globe’s dom- 
inating position. They use more 
space in the daily Globe than in 
any other daily paper. And the 
Sunday Globe carries as much de- 
partment store advertising as the 


other three Boston Sunday news-§ . 


papers combined. 


The Globe has won this leader- 
ship because it appeals to alli” 
classes. Its readers represent a 
complete cross-section of the popu- 
lation, without regard to race, 
creed, or political affiliation. 

The Globe holds its great popu- 


The Boston 
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Out of Boston’s total trading territory 
this 12-mile area contains: 


74% of all department store package deliveries 
61% of all grocery stores 

60% of all hardware stores 

57% of all drug stores 

57% of all dry goods stores 

55% of all furniture stores 

46% of all auto dealers and garages 








nity among men because of its before the people who make up 
dom from bias or favoritism in Boston’s Key Market you must use 
eneral news, editorials or sports. the Globe first. 
ad its widely known Household 
“Pepartment makes the Globe the 
aily counsellor and guide of New 
ngland women. 


To put your advertising message 


Our new booklet—“The Indi- 
vidual Home—the best market 
for advertiser ’’ —will give you 
a different vi int on the 
Boston market. rite on your 
business letterhead. 
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Seventy-odd thousand paid 
circulation daily 
Eighty-odd thousand f 
t t 
ighty ousan \ Uf, 


Sunday 


The Washington Post. 


Paut Brock, Inc., National Advertising Representative, New York, 
\ iA Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Philadelphia and San _ Francisco 
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Attendez! Royal and the Commis- 
sion Again Cross Swords 


The Battle of the Ages Reopens—Or Should We Say “Continues”? 


ISTORY tells us about the 
One Hundred Years’ War be- 
tween France and England. That 
conflict, however, can’t hold a can- 
dle to the battle between the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Royal 
Baking Powder Company. Atten- 
dez! The duelists are at it again. 
The latest maneuver in this 
seemingly perpetual conflict is 
prosaically ticketed as “docket 
number 1,499.” It is a complaint 
issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission “in the matter of Royal 
Baking Powder Company.” The 
action is fast—so pay heed. 

On May 18, 1923, the Commis- 
sion issued a supplemental and 
amended complaint against Royal. 
This charged Royal with unfair 
methods of competition. Specifi- 
cally, the complaint referred to 
statements issued by Royal con- 
cerning the fact that Royal Bak- 
ing Powder contains no alum. A 
Trial Examiner was appointed by 
the Commission to take testimony. 
Apparently, he took plenty of it, 
for the record comprised 4,711 
pages of typewritten testimony 
and 632 exhibits. 

On November 12, 1925, the 
Trial Examiner made his report 
in writing. Suffice it to say that 
this report was not unfavorable to 
Royal. However, according to 
the Commission, the report of a 
Trial Examiner is not binding 
upon the Commission. “No ac- 
tion,” the present complaint reads, 
“was taken by the Commission 
adopting or approving said report, 
so far as the same relates to the 
question of the wholesomeness or 
deleteriousness of alum in baking 
powder.” In fact, counsel for the 
Commission filed exceptions to the 
Trial Examiner’s report in its en- 
tirety. 

On March 3, 1926—yes, dates 
are tiresome but things will hap- 
pen on certain days—the Commis- 
sion “heard oral argument in said 
matter.” On March 23, 1926, the 
Commission “without making any 





findings as to facts” dismissed the 
complaint. 

It seems, though, that the dis- 
missal was a dismissal with res- 
ervations. The motion of counsel 
for the Commission for a re-argu- 
ment was granted and on April 5, 
1926, and May 6, 1926, the Com- 
mission and Royal were again 
crossing words. On July 7, 1926, 
the Commission decided that it 
didn’t want to dismiss Royal after 
all. It “issued its order vacating 
the said order of dismissal .. . 
and directed the re-opening of the 
record for the taking of further 
testimony on certain specified 
issues. 


WHAT DOES IT ALL MEAN? 


Subject all these dates, dismis- 
sals and countermanded dismissals 
to a thorough boiling down proc- 
ess, and the residue indicates that 
the Commission insists that it did 
not render any decision as to 
whether alum in baking powder is 
harmful or not. The Commission 
contends that it simply decided that 
it could not forbid Royal from 
Saying, on its containers, that 
Royal Baking Powder does not 
contain alum. 

Now comes an important date. 
On or about August 27, 1926, the 
Commission claims that Royal 
published a pamphlet containing 
copies of the Trial Examiner’s 
report. This pamphlet had a fore- 
word which stated, among other 
things: “An order of dismissal 
was issued by the Commission on 
March 23, 1926, after considera- 
tion of this report.” It also 
said: “It is proper to conclude, 
therefore, that the Commission 
considers the evidence on this sub- 
ject [the deleteriousness of alum 
baking powder] final and its or- 
der may be deemed a refusal to aid 
in the suppression of the facts as 
to the use of alum in baking 
powder.” 

The pamphlet, it is stated, was 
widely distributed. It was sent to 
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newspapers, together with a news 


release which contained such 
statements as: “The Examiner 
declared . . . that alum . . . is be- 


ing used in these baking powders. 
He also found that the evidence 
does not prove that the use of 
baking powders containing alum 
is harmless and that it ‘does prove 
that there are substantial grounds 
upon which to predicate an honest 
opinion that they are harmful.’ 
After this report the proceedings 
against the Royal Baking Powder 
Company were dismissed and the 
decision with respect to alum later 
confirmed. The Commission has, 
however, voted to-reopen other 
aspects of the case.” 

The pamphlet, the pamphlet’s 
foreword, and the release just 
quoted are all condemned by the 
Commission as having “the ten- 
dency and capacity, and were so 
intended and purposed by respon- 
dent, to mislead and deceive read- 
ers thereof... .” The Commis- 
sion contends, specifically, that all 
this material tends to cause people 
to believe that: 


1. The Examiner’s report represents 
the official remy | and conclusions of, 
and is a decision by, the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

2. The Commission has officially ap- 
proved of Royal’s remarks regarding 
competing baking powders. 

3. The Commission’s order of dis- 
missal, of itself, constituted an official 
approval of Royal’s methods. 

. The Commission had officially 
adopted and approved the Trial Ex- 
aminer’s report. 


All of which the Commission 
denies to be so. 

Nor is that the end. Now a 
press agent enters the picture. The 
Commission maintains that begin- 
ning with April, 1926, Royal em- 
ployed Thomas R. Shipp, Inc., to 
act as its press agent. It main- 
tains that the Shipp agency, with 
the knowledge and consent of 
Royal, furnished various news- 
papers with articles “the effect of 
which was derogatory and dis- 
paraging to the baking powders” 
of competitors. 

The Commission is particularly 
aggrieved, in regard to these ar- 
ticles, because Royal “wholly con- 
cealed its connection” and “caused 
the expressions, opinions and com- 
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ments to seem to be the volun- 
tary contributions of disinterested 
and technically qualified authori- 
ties or persons acting in the pub- 
lic interests.” Also, the Commis- 
sion is equally angry because the 
Shipp agency induced “news- 
papers to accept the articles . 
and publish the same as items of 
news, ostensibly received or gath- 
ered by such newspapers in the 
regular course of newspaper work, 
and without mention of the fact 
that said articles were prepared by 
and originated with said Shipp 
agency. 

This practice, the Commission 
complains, misleads the public. 
Since practically all press agents 
operate along similar lines, it will 
be interesting to see whether the 
outcome is a ruling that will make 
the life of the press agent a little 
more uncomfortable. 

There matters stand. However, 
simply because you have read the 
Commission’s side of the dispute, 
don’t conclude that the odds are 
all against Royal. The fact is 
that Royal also has a convincing 
story to tell and no doubt it will 
be told. Beyond question the 
sparks are going to fly when the 
swordsmen meet again and some 
side-line observers may find that 
they are uncomfortably close to 
the conflict. ’ 


Gordon Muir, Vice-President, 
Van Allen Agency 


Gordon Muir has joined The Van 

Ilen Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, as vice-president. He was for 
merly advertising manager of the Max- 
well-Chalmers Company and, more re- 
cently, has served in the same capacity 
for the “‘Nizer” division of the Electric 
Refrigerator Corporation, both of Detroit 








New Account for Evans, 


Kip & Hackett 
The Park & Pollard Company, Bos- 
ton, maker of dairy eotione and ity 
feeds, has appointed Evans, Kip 
Hackett, Inc., New York Sasartbing 
agency, as advertising and merchandis- 
ing counsel. 


J. R. Davis, President, Moore 
Push Pin Company 


John R. Davis, for many years vice- 
a and . director of the Moore 
ush Pin Company, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of Moore push pins, map 
tacks, etc., has elected president 
to succeed the late William Percy Mills 
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Only 
Seven 
Newspapers 


in the United States carry 
advertising averaging two or 
more million agate lines per 
month. 


No state contains more than 
one. 


All are independent news- 
papers, owned and edited 
where published. 


One of the seven is— 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: Pacifie Coast Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. R. J. Bidwell Company 


360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bidg. 
Seattle 


Chicago New York San Fra 
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House Committee Approves 
Griest Postal Bill 


At an executive meeting of the 
House Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads of the House of Repre- 
sentatives held recently, consideration 
was given to the Griest Postal Bill. 
The bill was agreed upon unanimously 
with minor changes. The committee de- 
cided to incorporate these changes in 
an entirely new bill, which was later 
introduced. 

This new bill provides for the fol- 
lowing rates: Private mailing cards, 
one cent each; business reply cards and 
envelopes, regular postage rate, plus 
not more than two cents each, second 
class, 1921 rates; transient second class, 
one cent for each two ounces; third 
class individual pieces, one and a half 
cents for each two ounces and parcel 
post rates for over eight ounces; third 
class bulk, 200 pieces or twenty 
pounds of identical pieces at twelve 
cents a pound, minimum one cent per 
piece, and fourth class, present rates 
in fourth to eighth zones reduced one 
cent. 


Brewer-Cantelmo Company, 


New Advertising Business 

James A. Brewer, Edward C. Can- 
telmo and James J. McGarty have or- 
ganized the Brewer-Cantelmo Company, 
inc., at New York.. The new business 
will function as an advertisers’ service 
in the manufacture of catalog covers, 
loose-leaf binders, leather specialties, 
etc. 

For eight years Mr. Brewer was as- 
sociated with the Seaman Paper Com- 
pany and, more recently, has been with 
the Cuneo Press. Mr. Cantelmo had 
been with the Art Bookbinding Com- 
pany. Mr. McGarty formerly was with 
the sales promotion department of the 
Fleischmann Yeast Company. 


Western Newspaper Campaign 


on Fly-tox to Start 
The Rex Spray Company, 
chee, Wash., Pacific Coast and Cana- 
dian distributor of Fly-tox, is plan- 
ning a summer we aneae for 
the Pacific Coast and Canada. The 
campaign, which will start in May and 
last until October, is being directed by 
the eee Agency, Inc., Seattle, 
ash. 


Wenat- 


New Advertising Business at 


Philadelphia 

Norman W. Geare, C. Harold Mars- 
ton and J. Ross Pilling have formed an 
advertising business at Philadelphia, 
known as Geare, Marston & Pilling, 
Inc. Mr. Geare and Mr. Marston had 
been vice-presidents of The Eugene Mc- 
Guckin Company, Philadelphia. 


The John M. Branham Company, 
New York, publishers’ representative, 
has issued a new edition of its annual 
telephone directory. 
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Did They First “Tell It to 


Sweeney” in the Marines? 
Tue News 

New York, Mar. 17, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

For the last six years The News has 
been using as an advertising slogan the 
expression “Tell It to Sweeney.” 

Now comes Elmer J. Sweeney of 

Palmyra, N. J., and J. Olson of 
Milwaukee, Wis., with inquiries as to 
the origin of the expression. 
_ We have always assumed that it had 
its origin in the Marine Corps. How- 
ever, no definite data presents itself in 
the support of this assumption. 

Now we are wondering if the col- 
lective omniscience of the Printers’ 
Ink audience can fill the gap. Does 
any reader of Printers’ Inx know the 
origin of the expression? 


Thank you. 
L. E. McGtvena, 
Mgr. Publicity. 


Oregon-Washington Agencies 


Organize Council 

An Oregon-Washington chapter of the 
American Association of dvertising 
Agencies has been formed at Seattle 
with the followin members: The 
Strang & Prosser Advertising Agency, 
Seattle; Botsford-Constantine Company, 
the Izzard Company, Crossley & Fail- 
ing, Inc., Honig-Cooper Company, Inc., 
Campbell-Ewald Company and the H. 
K. McCann Company, 

David M. Botsford, of the Botsford- 
Constantine Company, was made chair- 
man of the group and W. T. Prosser, 
of the Strang Prosser Advertising 
Agency, was made vice-chairman. 


Financial Account to St. Louis 
Agency 

The Citizens Finance Company, St. 
Louis, has appointed the Emery Adver- 
tising Company, of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. Maga- 
zines, newspapers and direct mail will 
be used. 


Appoints Milwaukee Agency 
The Mastercraft Leather Goods Com- 


pany, Waukesha, Wis., manufacturer 
of leather novelties, has appointed Ol- 
son & Enzinger, Inc., Milwaukee ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
a usiness papers will be 
used. 


E. R. Smith Appointed by 


Walnut Growers 
Eugene R. Smith has been appointed 
advertising manager of the California 
Walnut towers Association, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, 


Joins the “Elks Magazine” 

William J. Cunnin , who has been 
with the Chicago office of Collier's, has 
joined the Chicago office of the Elks 
Magazine. 
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a 
Almost a Billion 





"THE value of all poultry products in 1927 is 
a billion and a quarter dollars. 


If you stop to realize that the farm women 
of America got from this amount nearly a billion 
dollars, you will appreciate the buying power of 
this amount of money alone, divided among six 
million farms. 


In many cases, the farm women not only 
are the purchasing agents but they also furnish 
the money to buy a large part of the farm 
purchases. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE is the only maga- 
zine published exclusively for farm women. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 
inted Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
t. 


ornia aul, Minn. 
with Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 
a Member Audit Bureau of Circulations & 
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The needs of Smart 
Set’s younger crowd 


change almost daily. 


They buy 


and buy / 


and buy e 


Ask us to prove it! 


SMART SET 


Storias from Life 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


Chi Office, 360 N. Michiga 
San Francisco, 802 Kohl Ballding” 
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And advertisers 
using Smart Set 
tell us that 





It pays 
and pays 


and pays e 


Ask us to prove it! 
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By Merit 
CFD 


Beginning with the issue of 
September, 1928 the advertising 
rate of the Household Journal 


will be $3.50 per line. 
Guaranteed circulation 850,000. 


No reservations allowed but 
present contracts will be hon- 


ored for the balance of 1928. 


Cyhe 


HOUSEHOLD | 
HOUSEHOLD 


IRA E. SEYMOUR, Advertising Manager 
BATAVIA. ILLINOIS 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A.H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 West 39th Street 
Central 0937 Wisconsin 4988 


| 
CHARTER MEMBER OF AMERICAN HOME MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 





























How Victor Trains Retailers to 


Increase Unit Sales 


Red Seal Record Clubs of Retailers Hold Monthly Meetings in the Field 
to Study Better Methods of Merchandising 


An Interview by Roland Cole with 


Roy A. 


Forbes 


Sales and Merchandise Manager, Victor Talking Machine Company 


“Ts organizing our policy of 
holding monthly meetings of 
retailers’ salespeople,” said Roy A. 
Forbes, sales and merchandise 
manager of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, “as well as the 
educational programs for these 
meetings, we have 


terminable list of performers, 
artists and composers. The de- 
scription which follows, therefore, 
of how the Victor company is 
helping the retail sellers of its 
merchandise to make the most of 
their opportunities should be 
helpful to others 





been guided by the 
actual retail ex- 
perience of those 
of us in the Vic- 
tor company who, 
like myself, re- 
ceived our training 
in a music store or 
department.” 

This fact, so 
simply stated, 
should be of im- 
mediate significance 
to manufacturers 
who feel discour- 
aged over the fact 
that most retail 
salespeople know 


ever, few 


this line. 


accordingly 





Under any circumstances, 
the problem of bettering the 
selling ability of the retail 
clerk is no easy one. How- 
manufacturers 
have to contend with 
obstacles which Victor must 
surmount in its efforts along 
Naturally, since 
Victor’s problem has 
so acute, it has devoted par- 
ticular attention to it, and, 
as is usually the case, it has 
worked 
some interesting solutions. 
These solutions are given in 
the accompanying article. 


who have, in vari- 
ous forms, a simi- 
lar problem. 

The Victor plan 
is simple. It de- 
velops in the most 
logical way. Its 
starting point is 
the campaign of 
advertising now 
running in a list 
of consumer peri- 
odicals of national 
circulation. The 
object of this cam- 
paign is to pro- 
mote the sale of 
Victor Red Seal 


the 


been 


out 








very little about 
their products, and seem 
to care about learning 
thing. : 

While it is true that music 
is interesting and fascinating in 
a way that most useful and 
practical things are not, on the 
other hand, the amount of infor- 
mation required of salespeople 
who sell furniture, rugs, wearing 
apparel, or even automobiles, is as 
nothing compared with what a 
talking machine salesman must 
know about music as it has to do 
with Victor products. For the 
subject embraces not only a knowl- 
edge of the instruments and rec- 
ords, but a speaking acquaintance 
with everything from a_ Bach 
fugue to the latest negro spiritual, 
to say nothing of knowing the ac- 
complishments and correct pro- 
nunciation of the names of an in- 


not 
any- 


Records and was 
described in detail in the January 
issue of Printers’ INK MoNnTHLY. 
A comprehensive program of mer- 
chandising activities was set in 
motion to accompany this cam- 
paign, a program embodied in 
a dealer broadside portfolio 
of heroic size entitled “Standing 
Room Only.” Herein all the vari- 
ous features of the advertising 
and merchandising campaigns were 
set forth graphically. One of 
these features was a hand-book 
for retail salespeople, entitled 
“Getting Acquainted.” This book- 
let is the connecting link between 
the national magazine campaign 
with its merchandising program, 
on the one hand, and the retailers’ 
educational program, on the other. 

So let us start with this book, 
“Getting Acquainted.” A copy of 
it was placed, last November, in 
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the hands of such retail sales per- 
sons as were concerned in selling 
Victor merchandise. It will not 
be necessary to describe its con- 
tents. It is only necessary to de- 
scribe the idea behind it, which 
was, and is, to establish a connec- 
tion or point of contact between the 
mind of each retail sales person 
and the Victor company. To 
make the thought of the “Victor 
company” something very definite 
to.each sales person, the name 
“Miss Dorothy Martin” was in- 
vented, though the person elected 
to play “Miss Martin’s” part was 
no invention but a very much alive 
and well-trained young woman 
who assumed the role with over 
twelve years’ experience to her 
credit in merchandising Victor 
products at the dealers’ end. The 
booklet bears on its front cover 
these words: “Getting Acquainted. 
A little book on a big subject for 
the confidential use of Victor Red 
Seal salespeople. By Miss Doro- 
thy Martin.” 

Miss Martin, therefore, heads 
up the Victor program of retailer 
education. This work is being 
carried on under the personal di- 
rection of Mr. Forbes. 

“One of our most serious prob- 
lems,” said Mr. Forbes, “is find- 
ing a way to change the mind or 
point of view of the person who 
sells our talking machines and rec- 
ords, from the artistic or typi- 
cally musical attitude which a 
great many of them have, or seem 
to think it imperative that they 
pretend to have, to a state of 
mind wherein this artistic or musi- 
cal attitude will be subordinated 
or held in check by the more prac- 
tical attitude of the person who 
has merchandise to sell at a profit 
to himself and his store. In other 
words, our first important objec- 
tive is to teach the retailer’s sales- 
people how to mix the leaven of 
scientific merchandising together 
with his intellectual knowledge of 
music. 

“There is at the same time an- 
other group of retail salespeople 
of the opposite type—those who 
know very little of fine music and 
are afraid to make any effort at 
selling it. This group must be 


brought up to the standard of fine 
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record selling and a large part of 
our educational work is aimed at 
trying to give them some knowl- 
edge of the meaning of good music 
and to familiarize them with the 
pronunciation of names and titles. 
To this end we provide them with 
‘sales talks’ to use with their cus- 
tomers, and these talks give them 
sufficient confidence to enable them 
to handle all kinds of Victor 
records. 

“In addition to reaching these 
two groups of people, our educa- 
tional program has a third objec- 
tive, namely, giving the better rec- 
ords a ‘social significance,’ so to 
speak, so that both the salespeo- 
ple who are engaged in selling 
them and the customers who buy 
them will feel they are doing the 
‘right thing.’ Throughout _ this 
work, therefore, beginning with 
our ‘Getting Acquainted’ booklet, 
and the work being carried on by 
Miss Martin, we are seeking to 
taise the standard of the sales per- 
son so that he will feel that he has 
made a cultural and social advance 
by developing his ability to handle 
this type of record business. 


WHY A WOMAN WAS CHOSEN 


“Because 95 per cent of music 
store employees engaged in selling 
Victor records are women, we 
chose a woman to direct this 
work, and one who herself has 
had a great deal of experience in 
retail selling. She at once took 
the field in order to give the work 
the test of actual retail conditions, 
and, working in close co-operation 
with Victor sales representatives, 
has succeeded in organizing the 
retail sales personnel in a consid- 
erable number of cities into ‘Vic 
tor Record Clubs.’ These clubs hold 
regular monthly meetings of sales- 
people, under the guidance of the 
Victor home office representative, 
the three-fold object of which is 
(1) to keep the retailer’s sales 
force in step with the company’s 
national advertising campaign on 
records, (2) to study records from 
the standpoint of modern princi- 
ples of merchandising (i. e., know!- 
edge of the stock and how to or- 
der, increasing unit sales and 
turnover), and (3) the playing 
and discussion of outstanding rec- 
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PHOENIX, Ariz., Mar. 22, 1928. Four hundred 
and five new homes costing more than $1,200,000 
were built in Phoenix during 1927 according to the 
records of City Building Inspector E. L. Bacon 
made public today. The total building permits 
for 1927 exceeded all previous records, including 
the banner year of 1920. In 1927 Phoenix building 
permits totalled $5,652,115, an increase of $3,014,- 
991 over the previous year. With several large 
business blocks contemplated during 1928 building 
permits for this year should establish a new high 
record, Mr. Bacon stated. 


1925 824, 464 Lines 
Here Lares Ariz one News Reeer 6 376, 424 Lines 


1926 |< 337 rcs 
Lee errr 260,44¢ Lines 


1927 ocean aimee 
Nasi bergert Arizons Newspapers 222 728 Lines ines 
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ords on the monthly list of re- 
leases. 

“Every month Miss Martin pre- 
pares a bulletin of suggestions for 
the month’s meetings of Victor 
Record Clubs which is sent out 
from our home office at Camden 
to all representatives co-operating 
with her in conducting these meet- 
ings. Because we know that suc- 
cess in any plan of this kind de- 
pends upon uniformity and regu- 
larity, a definite date is set for the 
meeting in each city, a definite 
program for the meeting is pre- 
pared each month, and a definite 
procedure is made for the Victor 
representative to follow as prepa- 
ration for the meeting. Arrange- 
ments are made so that these 
representatives receive their sam- 
ple records for the month far 
enough in advance of the date set 
for the meeting to enable them to 
study their records before the 
meeting is held. The maximum 
amount of time at every meeting 
is spent listening to and analyzing 
the new records. 

“Every representative is told 
that his demonstration of records 
at a club meeting should be a 
model for retail salespeople to 
follow in their demonstrations to 
prospects. Five points are to be 
observed in making these demon- 
strations: (1) Be sure that the 
Victor instrument used is _ per- 
fectly adapted to the place and is 
in perfect condition; (2) always 
have the lid down during playing ; 
(3) use a good needle; (4) do 
not talk or permit talking during 
the playing of the record; and (5) 
stand at side of instrument in an 
attentive attitude while record is 
being played. 

“Success in marketing records 
at retail consists, first of all, in 
knowing how and what to order; 
secondly, in knowing the kind and 
quality of salesmanship to put be- 
hind the different classes of rec- 
ords: and, thirdly, in knowing 
how to move ‘frozen stock’ and 
how to keep new records from 
reaching frozen stock, for with in- 
telligent ordering and intensive sell- 
ing, there will be, in a short time, 
no frozen stock. Here is a sample 
list of Miss Martin’s suggestions 
for a meeting of a Victor Record 
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Club at which the subject of in- 
telligent ordering was discussed by 
the members: (1) Hear all sam- 
ple records on the month’s list of 
releases. (2) Select the outstand- 
ing records on the list. Order 
larger quantities of these and 
only enough of the others to keep 
a representative stock. (3) Refer 
to record book of past record 
sales and compare new records or 
dered with sales of records of a 
similar type. (4) Consider the 
artist, the type of record and the 
local market. Think of individual 
records in the list as suiting the 
tastes of individual customers. It 
you have a large group interested 
in a certain type of record, order 
extra quantities of such records 
(5) Do not base your orders en 
tirely upon your own likes and dis 
likes or upon snap judgment afte: 
one hearing. Careful attention to 
these points enables the dealer to 
speed up his turnover, increase his 
volume of record sales and the 
size of his average sale, and keep 
away from ‘frozen stock.’ 


THREE CLASSES OF RECORDS 


“The second point in marketing 
records successfully ‘has to do 
with knowing what kind of sales- 
manship to put behind the differ- 
ent classes of records. The classi- 
fication worked out by Miss Mar- 
tin, for the guidance of retailers, 
assigns all Victor records to one 
of three different classes. These 
are (1) ‘wrap records,’ or those 
which require no selling effort be- 
cause. the customer comes into the 
store and asks for them; (2) ‘sug- 
gest records,” or those which 
after being suggested to the cus- 
tomer, and played for him, are 
either bought by him or are sold 
to him with very little effort; and 
(3) ‘stress records,’ or those 
which require intensive selling ef- 
fort. In order to make these defi- 
nitions clear, the representative 
conducting a meeting takes the 
names of a number of records and 
classifies them. For example, un- 
der wrap records are such rec- 


ords as ‘Roses of Picardy,’ by 


Renee Chemet, and ‘Mother Ma- 
chree,’ by John McCormack; un- 
der suggest records are such as 
‘Pagliacci,’ by 


Martinelli and 
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Rule X 1: 


put your 
advertisement 

where it won’t be read 
by people 

who couldn’t buy 

if they saw it 


The Outlook 


120 East 16 Street-NewYork 


FRANCIS RUFUS BELLAMY, Publisher 
WM. L. ETTINGER, JR., Advertising Mgr. 
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Au him this question... 

Do You Belong To The 

Advertising Typographers 
of America? 


F the answer is ‘““No!” or if there’s no 
I answer, draw your own conclusion. If 
the answer is “Yes!”, he is a picked 
guildsman banded together with brother 
guildsmen to keep American typography 
the admiration of the world. He has a 
code of ethics and esprit de corps. He will 
not merely take your business; he will 
take care of it. He has the creative gift and 

the equipment to back it up. He is both 

an artist who loves his craft and a 
business man who perceives that 
speed, efficiency, economy 
are imperative 


my, % 
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Members of 
Advertising Typographers 
of America 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE - Printing Crafts Bldg . NEW YORK 


a 


Bertscx & Cooper 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 
J. M. Bunpscno, Inc. . . . 58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 
E.M. Diamant Typocrapuic Service 195 Lexington Av., NewYork 
Wenvett W. Fis . . 919 Union League Building, Los Angeles 
Frost BroTHERs 207 West 25th Street, New York 
Davip Gitpea & Co., Inc. . . 22 Thames Street, New York 
Montacus Leg Co., Inc. . . 216 East 45th Street, New York 
Freperic Neson Patuips, Inc. . 314 East 23rd Street, New York 
Procressive Composition Co. Ninth at SansomSt., Philadelphia 
Stanparp ApvertisiNnG Service 250 West goth Street, New York 
Epwin H. Stuart, Inc. . . . . 422 First Avenue, Pittsburgh 
Supreme Ap Servics .. . 229 West 28th Street, New York 
Tri-Arts Printinc Corp. . . 27 East 31st Street, New York 
TypoGrapuic ServiceCo. orN.Y.,Inc. 209 W. 38th St., New York 
Tue Typocrapuic Service Co. 75 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 
Trpocrapuic ServiceCo. .. . 417 Pico Street, Los Angeles 
Kurt H. Vorx, Inc. . . . . 215 East 37th Street, New York 
Warwick Trpocrapuers, Inc. . 617 North 8th Street, St. Louis 
Georce Wittens &Co. . . . . . 457 W. Fort Street, Detroit 
S. Wittens & Co 21 S. 11th Street, Philadelphia 
Wooprow Press, Inc 351 West 52nd Street, New York 
Ap Service Co 313 West 37th Street, New York 
Apvertisinc Acenciss’ Service Co. 313 W. 37th St., New York 
Tue Apvertyre Co., Inc. . 345 West 39th Street, New York 
Associatep Typocrapuers, Inc. . 460 W. 34th Street, New York 
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Metropolitan chorus, ‘Banjo Song,’ 
by Louise Homer, and ‘Among 
My Souvenirs,’ a concert number, 
by Paul Whiteman; under stress 
records are many like ‘Toccata 
and Fugue,’ by the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, ‘One Lives 
But Once’—Waltz, by Rachman- 
inoff, and ‘El Relicario,’ by de 
Gogorza. 

“Retail salespeople are asked to 
keep two objectives in mind when 
selling Victor records, one of 
which is to increase the unit of 
sale, and the other is to endeavor 
to turn every sale into an ‘ideal 
sale.’ In connection with the first, 
no customer should be permitted 
to walk into a dealer’s store, ask 
for a record, buy it and walk out 
with it, without being asked to 
consider the purchase of another 
record. In connection with the 
second objective, every Victor rec- 
ord salesman should aim at the 
‘ideal sale.’ It cannot be made 
with every customer, but it should 
be aimed at and tried even if the 
customer should appear a_ hope- 
less prospect. The ideal sale is 


selling as many wrap records as 
possible, then selling suggest rec- 
ords, and at least one stress rec- 


ord. Suggest records and stress 
records always insure permanent 
interest and prepare the way for 
the customer’s return visit. Should 
the customer be one whom it is 
impossible to interest in anything 
but jazz records, then the thing 
to do is to double the sale—if he 
buys one wrap record sell him 
two, if he buys two, sell him four, 
and so on. 


RED SEALS ARE VICTOR'S QUALITY 
LINE 


“T hope I am making it clear as 
I go along how Miss Martin ties 
in her retailer educational work 
with our national campaign of ad- 
vertising on Red Seal Records. 
Possibly I had better explain that 
our Red Seal Records are our 
quality line, so that naturally our 
sales efforts‘on records are keyed 
to this line. This does not mean 
that we do not try to provide Vic- 
tor records for the best of the so- 
called popular music, or that we 
do not advertise and sell them 
energetically. We do. But popular 
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records seldom continue to sell 
beyond a year; most of them do 
well if they sell for six months. 
On the other hand, Red Seal Rec- 
ords may continue to sell indefi- 
nitely, depending upon the amount 
of promotion they receive and the 
popularity of the composition, or 
the artist, or both. Thus a reader 
unfamiliar with our business will 
see why it is we use national con- 
sumer periodicals for advertising 
our Red Seal Records and why we 
and our retailers use newspapers 
and car cards for advertising our 
popular records. This is not a 
hard and fast rule with us, but 
happens to apply to our present 
year’s campaign. 

“To summarize the chief points 
in our plan of retailer education, 
therefore, the first is our sales 
booklet, ‘Getting Acquainted,’ 
which is the connecting link be- 
tween our national advertising and 
the field work being carried on by 
Miss Dorothy Martin. Point two 
is the idea represented by ‘Doro- 
thy Martin,’ namely, a woman to 
act as point of contact between 
the Victor company and the sales- 
people comprising our retailer per- 
sonnel, 95 per cent of whom are 
women. Point three, the organi- 
zation of Victor Record Clubs of 
retail sales people in as many im- 
portant cities as possible, each club 
to hold a series of monthly meet- 
ings attended either by Miss Mar- 
tin, or one of her assistants, or a 
representative of the regular Vic- 
tor sales force acting as her as- 
sistant. Point four, a series of 
bulletins to the leader of each 
Victor Record Club, suggesting a 
list of topics for each meeting for 
the three-fold purpose of (1) ty- 
ing in the retailer’s efforts with 
the company’s national advertis- 
ing campaign on records, (2) 
applying the principles of modern 
mérchandising to the retailing of 
records and (3) study and discus- 
sion of the monthly list of record 
releases. Point five, the classifi- 
cation of records into wrap, sug- 
gest and stress records, and work- 
ing for an increased unit of sale 
through the application of the 
‘ideal sale’ principle. 

“In addition to the foregoing 
are many supplementary features, 
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Other kinds of Lithographed adverti@i 
stationery and billing forms, posters, blot 
bands, wraps, metal packages, or displ 
racks, and photo-lith. Used collective 
they are advertisements “that follow throw 
to sales.” 
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¢ Lithographed direct mail 
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s are insured a hearing in the 


t as individual—store displays, 
cartons, greeting or post cards, 














eM: ake it a practice to call 


freely upon your lithog- 
rapher for advice. A competent 
representative will gladly discuss 
with you any problems you may 
have. 


Committee for Advertising Lithography 
104 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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one of which is a series of confi- 
dential leaflets sent to retail sales- 
people with a looseleaf binder, 
these leaflets comprising such 
things as a sales dictionary of 
musical terms, stories of musical 
compositions, and pointers to ob- 
serve in making demonstrations. 

“While the general plan has 
been in operation only about four 
months, we have had many evi- 
dences of increased sales and im- 
proved conditions in dealers’ 
stores. For example, one of our 
prominent dealers has increased 
his average unit sale from $1.60 to 
$6. Instances of large individ- 
ual sales have been frequent since 
the campaign started, such as a 
sale of $300 worth of records by 
one Victor dealer to one man, and 
the sale of forty-three Victor 
Herbert Albums (five Red Seal 
Records in each album) in one 
day by another dealer. One very 
successful retailer with whom the 
principles of merchandising Vic- 
tor products, taught in our pres- 
ent campaign of dealer education, 
have been in practice for some time, 
turns a stock of $5,000 twenty-five 
times a year. This is a very un- 
usual achievement and one which, 
on account of peculiar conditions, 
probably could not be equaled, 
the nearest approach to it being 
that of another large retailer who 
has been able to turn his Victor 
stock fourteen times a year. 

“Our Dorothy Martin program 
of meetings was laid out tenta- 
tively for a period of eight 
June. By June we expect to have 
and running consecutively until 
months, beginning last November 
a more impressive record of ac- 
complishments to show than those 
I have described here.” 


Purolator Account to Dyer 


Agency 

Pia Improvements, 

maker of Purolator, has ap- 

pate | The George L. Dyer Company 
to direct its advertising account. 


R. H. Sanford with 
“Delineator” 


Robert H. Sanford, until recently 
Western r sentative of Collier's, has 
joined the Western staff of the Delinea- 
tor at Chicago. 


Inc., Newark, 
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Good Advertisements Have 


Their Source in Teamwork 
F. J. Ross Company 
New Yorx, Marcu 8, 1928. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In “Taking Advertising Out of Ad- 
vertising” in your March 8 issue, Mr. 
Geisinger cleverly touches on one of 
the problems that shows its head every 
now and then. You would not give a 
fig for the copy man who did not de- 
fend his viewpoint; nor for the artist 
who did not defend his; nor the type 
man, nor can we leave out the client. 

The secret is teamwork among all— 
common-sense collaboration. When you 
bring about a healthy condition from 
that point of view, you do not suffer, 
for the essentials of good advertise- 
ments are drawn not from one source, 
but from several. Collaboration is as 
essential here as it is in a railroad 
where you see maintenance-of-way de- 
partment, operating department, busi- 
ness department, and finance department 
drawing from and contributing to each 
other for the good of the passengers. 

. Ross, 
President. 


New Accounts for Baltimore 
Agency 


The Mosaic Tile Company, Zanesville, 
Sate. and The McLaren Consolidated 
Cone Corporation, Dayton, Ohio, have 
laced their advertising accounts with 
he Green & Van Sant Company, Balti- 
more advertising agency. 
Sherwood Brothers, Inc., Betholine 
motor fuel and Rexoline motor oil, and 
The Colonial Mortgage Investment "Com- 
pany, both of Baltimore, have also ap- 
pointed the Green & Van Sant agency 
to direct their advertising accounts. 


Campaign on Cedar Shingles 
Planned 
The United Mills, New Westminster, 


B. C., have appointed the M. V. Mackay 

Company, Seattle, advertising, to con- 

duct an advertising campaign on their 

cedar —— throughout the United 

States, exclusive of the Pacific Coast. 

Business papers will be the principal 
ium used. 


Stockade Corporation Appoints 
Behel and Harvey 


The Stockade Corporation, maker of 
the Stockade mold used in connection 
with the Stockade system of building 
construction, has placed its advertising 
account with Behel and Harvey, Inc., 
advertising agency of Chicago. 


New Officers for Toronto 


Agency 
J. Gibbons, Ltd., Toronto adver- 
tising agency, has opened an office at 
New York. Another office is also to be 
opened this month at ‘Vancouver, B. C., 
with Gordon Hunter in charge. 
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Sparring with the Spiff 


Western Unton TELEGRAM 
Curcaco, Inn. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Please advise us articles bearing on 
attitude of retailers toward manufac- 
turers giving retail clerks bonus for 
pushing special brands. 

Benson, GamBie, Jounson & Reap. 


T would be quite difficult, if not 

impossible, to draw any com- 
posite picture that might really be 
said to represent the attitude of 
retailers toward the practice fol- 
lowed by so many manufacturers 
of giving retail clerks special bon- 
uses for pushing their brands. 
There is no doubt that the plan is 
frequently employed. Neither is 
there any doubt that, so far as 
immediate results are concerned, 
it has proved an effective sales 
stimulant. Of course, the objec- 
tion to it is that like most other 
stimulants it is necessary to give 
increasingly larger doses to get the 
proper reaction. 

From the standpoint of the re- 
tailer, the most serious objection 
comes from the policy adopted by 
a limited group of manufacturers 
who do not consult the store own- 
ers when they offer these “spiffs” 
to retail clerks. Naturally, mer- 
chants feel that such a procedure 
is demoralizing as well as unfair. 
What is more, the Federal Trade 
Commission has officially frowned 
upon it. 

Even aside from this objection, 
however, there are plenty of re- 
tailers who dislike the entire idea. 
Still it would probably be accurate 
to say that many more don’t 
care one way or the other. These 
merchants simply feel that if their 
clerks can pick up a few extra pen- 
nies they see no need to object. 
Then there is a third group, con- 
sisting of those dealers who actu- 
ally enthuse over the plan. 

Very likely the first group is the 
smallest from the standpoint of 
numbers. Whether, at the same 
time, it is also smallest from the 
standpoint of total amount of retail 
business, is a question upon which 
we are not prepared to pass. Never- 
theless, inasmuch as it requires a 
thinking merchant to visualize the 
evils of the system, it would seem 
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merely rational to assume that this 
group of merchants who oppose the 
“P. M.” must consist of many of 
our retail business leaders and their 
views are well worth taking into 
consideration. 

Looking at the “spiff” from a 
detached viewpoint, one can hardly 
come to any other conclusion than 
that it is a plan with inherent 
weakness that cannot be strength- 
ened. In unadorned language, it 
simply consists of greasing the 
palms of retail clerks in return for 
special favors. The sole question 
is whether this form of merchan- 
dising will build a more lasting 
success than creating consumer de- 
mand and acceptance through ad- 
vertising. That is a question each 
manufacturer must decide for him- 
self.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
Add to Staff 


W. Dale McLaughlin, formerly with 
the ose. Regional Pianning Associa- 
tion, and William Templeton, at one time 
with the Chicago office of Liberty and 
more recently with the Chicago office of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, have joined Blan- 
chard-Nichols-Coleman, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, Chicago. 








Paint Account to Baltimore 
Agency 


Hanline Bros., Baltimore, paint man- 
ufacturers, have appointed the Winfield 
D. Davis Advertising Agency, of that 
city, to direct their advertising account 
Newspapers and direct mail throughout 
the South and East will be used. 


Animated Products Acquired by 
National Studios 


‘The patents, trade-marks and good- 
will of the Animated Products Corpora- 
tion, New York, advertising displays, 
has been taken over by the National 
Studios, commercial photography, also 
of New York. 


Buys W. B. Finney Advertising 
Company 
M. J. Barrons and associates have 
purchased the W. B. Finney Advertising 
Company, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. Mr. 
Barrons is a former vice-president of 
the Finney company. 


H. A. Bishop with Ferry-Hanly 


Herbert A. Bishop has joined the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertioing Sesto Inc., 
New York, as art director. He was 
formerly with Hanff-Metzger, Inc., also 
of New York. 
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Squeezing Additional Benefits Out 
of the Joint Campaign 






India Tea Growers Adopt a Trade-Mark Which Will Be Featured in 
Newspaper and Business-Paper Advertising 


[T= lack of an adequate mark 
or other means of identifica- 
tion by which the consumer may 
recognize and buy the products 
advertised in a co-operative cam- 
paign, is an obstacle that is hard 
and often impossible to overcome. 
Until such a mark has been 
adopted, the greatest possible bene- 
fits accruing from such advertising 
cannot be secured. The India Tea 
Growers, a co-operative group of 
District Tea Associations, adver- 
tising a product which is packed 
under hundreds of different brand 
names and labels, has found a 
way to overcome this difficulty. 

During the last four 
years, this group has 
invested about $800,000 
in the advertising of 
India tea in this coun- 
try. However, the pub- 
lic had no definite 
means of knowing what 
brands contained India 
tea. A trade-mark em- 
blem has now been 
adopted which will make 
it possible for the consumer to 
know not only that the brand he 
is buying contains India tea but 
also what proportion of that tea it 
contains. The new mark will be 
featured in all advertising of the 
India Tea Growers, in Europe as 
well as in the United States. 

The official emblem is a sil- 
houette map of India, framed in 
a white octagonal field. On the 
map appear the words “India 
Tea,” or when the mark is on a 
blended brand, “This package con- 
tains—per cent India Tea, blended 
with —.” The use of the emblem 
will be given under license to the 
packers of India tea. It will be 
placed on all their packages, tins, 
bags and tags. The work of iden- 
tifying tea already on the shelves 
of a number of grocery store chains 
has been started. 

The use of this emblem will, in 
constitute a double 


a measure, 





A TWO-FACTOR TRADE- 
MARK 





trade-marking of teas. Not only 
will the individual brands profit by 
the popularity and preference won 
under their own advertising labels, 
but they will also derive benefit 
from the India Tea Growers’ ad- 
vertising. 

This group, acting through the 
Cess Committee in Calcutta and the 
India Tea Association, London, has 
established an office at New York, 
designated as the India Tea Bureau, 
in an effort further to intensify the 
work in this country. Previous cam- 
paigns had been handled from 
London. The Bureau, in charge 
of L. Beling, a practical tea spe- 
cialist, will hereafter 
direct activities in the 
United States. This 
move will make pos- 
sible a closer contact 
between growers and 
packers and should help 
to bring about a greater 
understanding and in- 
creased use of the teas 
of India. The name of 
the India Tea Bureau 
will appear on the new trade-mark. 

The 1928-29 newspaper and 
magazine campaign, which will 
feature the emblem, will start on 
June 1. About 150 newspapers in 
the larger cities, reaching an esti- 
mated population of 40,000,000, will 
be used. The advertising will also 
appear in one general and two 
women’s magazines. A campaign 
has already been started in busi- 
ness papers to tell the trade of the 
adoption of the new mark and of 
the forthcoming campaign. About 
$200,000 will be expended by the 
Bureau during the twelve months 
starting June 1. 

As all of the brands containing 
India tea are not available in every 
city in which the advertising will 
appear the lists of the brands that 
will be used in advertisements will 
cover only those that are obtainable 
in the particular city in which the 
reader of the advertisement resides. 
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rk, a factor which makes Ann Arbor 
the and its trading territory sound 
~a ground for the National Advertiser 
ree Immediately you will ask: 
od “But what is the value of this territory to 
the the profitable marketing of my product?” 
~ And we will answer: 
tact “Out of the some 6,500 homes in Ann Arbor, 
and 5,500 have an average value of between 
elp $8,000 and $10,000—an average which will 
ater readily portray the class of consumers, and 
in- give an idea of the buying power of this 
reas market." Ann Arbor is the richest city of 
of its size in the State of Michigan and is the 
- buying center of over 50,000 people. 
ark. 
“! | The Ann Arbor Daily N 
"on e Ann Arbor Vally News 
; in is the only daily in the city. It is an evening newspaper, and 
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nths Watch for announcement in next week's issue. 
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I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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75% increase 
Empire Milking Machine Company, Rochester, New York 
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J. C. Penney Company, New York, N. Y. 
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+ + The National Dairy Farm Magazine ‘§T. M 
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Quaker*Oats Company, Chicago, Illinois 
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These and many other advertisers find the 

most profitable way to reach the Dairy Market 

—the most prosperous branch of Agriculture 
—_ —is through the 


os 250,000 dairy farm homes 
which depend for their business guidance upon 


‘armer 


‘BT. Meredith - Publisher - Des Moines - Iowa 
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. Select a Good Market. 
. Buy Coverage 
3. Use LargerCopy 


ns: 


National Advertisers are unusually fortunate in 
Louisville, Kentucky. They know, in selecting 
the Big Louisville market, that they are culti- 
vating a richly responsive trading area. And 
they are not puzzled over which medium to use. 
The Courier-Journal and Louisville Times, with 
a background of over 101 years of constructive 
public service, offer Advertisers complete cover- 
age. During 1927 The Courier-Journal and 
Louisville Times published 85% of all National 
Advertising carried by Louisville Newspapers— 
the result of getting RESULTS! 


Cultivate the rich, progressive Louis- 
ville, Kentucky Market. For maxi- 
mum results at minimum advertis- 
ing cost CONCENTRATE in these 
growing, metropolitan Newspapers. 





The Conrier-Zournal. ; 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 8, 0, BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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Manufacturers Are to Blame for 
Some Lost Retail Profits 


A Retail Druggist Tells Why He Is Forced to Cut Prices on Listerine 
and Other Nationally Advertised Goods 


By F. Page Seibert 


Retail Druggist, Philadelphia 


IX his article, “Don’t Blame the 
Manufacturer for Lost Retail 
Profits,"* George H. Read says 
that the use of well-known, na- 
tionally advertised merchandise as 
loss leaders by retail merchants is 
a detriment to the best interests of 
the manufacturers concerned, the 
merchant cutting prices, his com- 
petitors and consumers in general. 
Mr. Read’s arguments in support 
of this contention are perfectly 
sound, 

But when Mr. Read asks, “What 
manufacturer would be so short- 
sighted as to influence a dealer to 
cut prices to a point where that 
dealer not only earns no profit but 
makes it difficult for other dealers 
in that territory to get prices that 
offer a legitimate profit?” I re- 
spectfully maintain that there are 
such manufacturers and plenty of 
them. Perhaps I may be preju- 
diced, but if I am it is the result 
of twenty-four years direct and 
personal contact with several hun- 
dred manufacturers of this type, 
many of whose merchandise I 
have to carry. They are a con- 
dition and not a theory in the drug 
trade today. 

Mr. Read quotes one such ex- 
ample in his own article. He 
mentions that evidently The Fair, 
a large Chicago department store, 
has been able to buy Listerine at 
a discount of 10 and 5 per cent 
over and above what the ordinary 
merchant pays. In fairness to the 
Lambert Pharmacal Company I 
must say that I am sure it 
would be perfectly willing to sell 
me Listerine at the same price at 
which it sells The Fair if I were 
willing to buy in the quantities 
this department store buys in. 





*Printers’ Inx, February 16, 1928, 
page 125. Mr. Read is a rtner_in 
Benson, Gamble, Johnson & Read, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. 


Suppose The Fair can sell ten 
gross of the large size of Listerine 
in a week. For me a week’s sup- 
ply of the large size of Listerine 
is a dozen bottles. For a dozen 
of course I pay the regular price 
to the jobber. It is apparent at 
once that The Fair or any other 
large retail outlet for drug store 
merchandise can outsell me every 
day in the week by at least 10 per 
cent and still make just as much 
money at the cut price as I make 
selling Listerine at the regular 
price, and without overstocking 
itself. Is it any wonder that 
the individual drug stores com- 
plain about the cut prices of their 
large-sized competitors? 

This same kind of competition 
strikes us from another direction. 
In Philadelphia, as in practically 
every other city in the country, 
there are local as well as national 
chains of drug stores. A chain 
with 120 stores places an order 
for ten gross of Listerine. It gets 
the jobbing discounts because of 
the quantity it buys. This means 
an average purchase of a dozen 
bottles for each store, no more 
than I ordinarily buy. But notice 
that the stores in the chain get 
their dozen at a price at least 10 
per cent below what I have to 
pay. Again they can undersell me 
on Listerine by at least 10 per 
cent without sacrificing a penny of 
profit. 

Of course what makes possible 
this consistent underselling of the 
individual druggist is the quantity 
discount which is offered to all 
and sundry who may desire to 
take advantage of it. 

I am sure it must be apparent 
to Mr. Read and other represen- 
tatives of national advertisers that 
this kind of business is not mak- 
ing for any too feelings for 
nationally advertised merchandise 
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among the 53,000 individual drug- 
gists of the country. And it 
seems to me that these 53,000 indi- 
vidual merchants must constitute 
in the aggregate a tremendous out- 
let for nationally advertised goods. 

One of the virtues of nationally 
advertised merchandise of course 
is that it is wanted merchandise. 
Part of the work of creating a 
demand for it has been done be- 
fore prospective purchasers enter 
my store. I am as glad as any- 
body else to take advantage of 
that demand. 

But see what I have to do in 
order to take advantage of it. If 
I am to sell at a price which is 
consistent with that of my chain 
and department store competitors 
for the identical merchandise and 
make any money doing it, I must 
buy ten to 100 times what would 
be a normal stock of that item. 
There are now several hundred 
well-known, widely cut nationally 
advertised items regularly stocked 
by drug stores so that the practi- 
cal impossibility of my meeting 
the prices on them which are 
profitable for large scale retail 
distributors is apparent at once. 
Then, too, the slow turnover and 
carrying costs on such a large 
stock would soon destroy any pos- 
sibility of profit anyway. Some 
druggists have attempted to keep 
pace with the quantity purchases 
of large scale retail distributors, 
but to their eternal sorrow and 
also to the accompaniment of con- 
siderable gnashing of teeth on the 
part of national advertisers’ credit 
men and salesmen. At least that 
is the story I hear from both sides 
of the fence. Few druggists have 
working capital sufficient to pay 
for more than normal purchases 
and that means slow collections, 
credit losses and little repeat busi- 
ness for the national advertiser, 
not to mention no profit for the 
retail druggist. 

I have spoken so far only of 
those national advertisers who 
give quantity discounts to anyone 
who will buy the quantities they 
specify. I am sure that Mr. Read 
must know the drug trade well 
enough to know that there are, 
unfortunately, manufacturers who 
will give to their largest retail 
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outlets secret discounts, hidden 
demonstrators, advertising allow- 
ances, free goods and other re- 
bates which reduce the cost of 
their goods far below the price 
for which a small individual drug 
store can buy the identical mer- 
chandise. 

I wish he would tell me how I 
can sell this merchandise at a 
profit. 

I have read in Printers’ INK 
that the purpose of national ad- 
vertising is to create a suction of 
demand that will magically move 
merchandise from the manufac- 
turer’s warehouse through the 
jobber and retailer to the ultimate 
consumer. Consumer demand cre- 
ated by national advertising is the 
legerdemain which is supposed to 
make this eighth wonder possible. 

I notice, however, that these 
self same national advertisers ap- 
parently seem to think that a little 
co-operation on the part of the 
jobber and the retailer will have 
the effect of decidedly improving 
the pulling power of this suction. 
At any rate, I receive every year, 
unsolicited, several hundred elabo- 
rate and costly sets of window 
and store display materials which, 
if I use them, quite evidently will 
increase the sales in my store of 
the nationally advertised products 
they represent. If I were to send 
out a few postal card requests I 
would be deluged with tons of ad- 
ditional material. Then, too, there 
are the national advertisers who 
magnanimously will clean my win- 
dows and decorate them with ma- 
terials they supply, all at no ex- 
pense or trouble to me. Quite 
evidently, it seems to me, a rather 
high value is placed by national 
advertisers upon dealer co-opera- 
tion. 

Now put the shoe on my foot. 
How do I, as an individual retail 
druggist, feel about what national 
advertisers call dealer co-opera- 
tion? In his article, Mr. Read 
says that druggists in the resi- 
dential sections of Chicago are 
getting $1.15 and $1.20 for the 
large size of Listerine. If I 
could get as much as $1 for the 
large-sized Listerine. I would 
think the millennium had arrived. 
Even though we are located in the 
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Two Million 


Spokesmen 


As great men are known and judged by 
their deeds so the character of a printing 
house is judged by each form that passes 
from its presses into the hands of the public. 


Every month eloquent spokesmen for the 
Goldmann standards of printing craftsman- 
ship go forth in the form of two million 





copies of 
Ace High Ranch Romances 
Cowboy Stories Clues 


Three Star Magazine Danger Trail 
Five-Novel Magazine 


KNOWN AS THE CLAYTON MAGAZINES 


In their field the Clayton Magazines have 
an enviable reputation for their high stand- 
ards of quality in both their colored covers 
and their black and white insides. 


We should be pleased to send you samples 
on request. 


Ssaae Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK. NY WORTH 9430 
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heart of one of the finest apart- 
ment residential sections of Phila- 
delphia, the most we dare to ask 
is 85 cents and that price in the 
quantities we buy means a loss on 
every sale. But how can we con- 
sistently ask any more when it can 
be bought regularly in downtown 
and other stores for 61 and 79 
cents? 

We are compelled to carry Lis- 
terine and many hundreds of other 
nationally advertised items which 
we have to sell at a loss. If we 
did not carry them, our patrons 
would go elsewhere for them as 
well as for other merchandise 
which, fortunately, we can sell at 
a profit, There is, however, a 
difference between carrying an 
item and selling it. I said before 
that evidently the national adver- 
tisers think so, too, because of the 
thousands of dollars worth of 
their display material of which we 
constantly are in receipt. But 
wouldn’t I be foolish to attempt 
by displays and personal effort to 
increase the sale of articles of 
which the more we sold the 
greater would be our loss? 

Not only that, but practically 
every time we do have a call for 
the large size of Listerine, for ex- 
ample, there inevitably is the 
angry inquiry as to why we can’t 
sell it for 63 cents when so-and- 
so downtown sells it every day at 
that price. This not only loses us 
business on Listerine but on other 
items because, without deserving 
it, we get the reputation for high 
prices. If Mr. Read or anyone 
else interested in national adver- 
tising can devise an answer to that 
question which will satisfy the 
average woman customer, I and 
53,000 other individual druggists 
will be eternally grateful. 

Until that time comes, however, 
I have to face conditions as they 
are. I have to try to sell as many 
profitable lines as possible. If I 
don’t, I won’t be in business long 
to sell nationally advertised or any 
other kind of merchandise. 

Of course, no store which ex- 
pects to do a continuous business 
with satisfied customers can in- 
dulge in the hippodrome methods 
of companion selling which Mr. 


Read describes. Such incidents as 
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he cites are so rare that they have 
news value in the telling. That is 
why they excite so much attention. 
For one thing, my customers, at 
least, know a good deal more 
about the quality of merchandise 
than some people seem to suspect 
and they won’t come back to a 
store which doesn’t consistently 
give them value for their money. 
Then, too, in most States now 
there are strict educational re- 
quirements for the practice of 
pharmacy. This means that a 
druggist from his professional 
knowledge knows a great deal 
about the characteristics and qual- 
ity of a large part of the things 
he is selling. Accordingly, he can 
sell with confidence because he 
knows what he is talking about. 

Far be it from me to attempt to 
tell a national advertiser how to 
run his business. That is his affair. 
I have simply tried to explain that 
if what is called dealer co-opera- 
tion with national advertisers is to 
be something more than a myth, it 
is up to these manufacturers to re- 
move some of the causes for this 
lack of co-operation and for 
which they are responsible. To- 
day, for the reasons I have tried 
to explain, it is impossible for the 
great bulk of the individual drug- 
gists of the country to sell their 
merchandise at a price which 
yields a profit. 





Acquires “Dixie Pharmaceutical 


Journal” 

The Dixie Pharmaceutical Journal has 
been merged with the Southern Drug 
Journal, Jacksonville, Fla. Fred T. 
Bridges, editor of the former publication, 
has been made associate editor of the 
Southern Drug Journal. 





New Account for John S. 
King Agency 

Geo. F. Minto & Company, Inc., De- 
troit, has appointed the John S. King 
Company, Inc., Cleveland advertisin 
agency, to direct the advertising o 
Peninsular underwear. Newspapers and 
direct mail will be used. 





R. J. Misch with Albert Frank 


Agency 
Robert Jay Misch has joined the copy 
staff of Albert Frank & Company, New 
York advertising agency. He was for- 
merly with The er Com- 
pany, Inc., also of that city. 
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Buying 
Is Serious ‘Business 


(Ohe ultimate consumer— 
the target for all advertising effort—has his lighter 
moments—but not when he is balancing the advan- 
tage of cash against commodities. Not when he is 
deciding whether the car will run another year 
so that an electric refrigerator may displace the 
ice man. 


That is why the Boston Evening Transcript pro- 
ducés such satisfactory advertising results. It comes 
into the family circle in the evening—and delivers 
your advertising message with dignity. Its editorial 
influence creates the buying mood. Its character 
creates confidence. 


Poston Evening Granscript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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What this new Cabinet is— What it does for you— 








SWAN-MY ERs 
I Ointment 
Cabinet, 


Oph 














“Here's a sampling idea that is working out in 


professional circles,” he said, as he handed over a copy 
of a folder on the Swan-Myers ophthalmic ointment 
cabinet. 

“You see, the doctor orders six packages of different 
ointments. He gets free this attractive little cabinet, and 
in the three drawers are stocked one tube each of the 
other Swan-Myers numbers. 

* An Evans-Winter-Hebb man left the folderwith me. 
He says the idea is going over big. I think we ought to 
put Evans-Winter-Hebb to work for us, too.” 


6D: 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


The business of the Evans- Winter-Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definite 
di for the prep and production of which it has within itself both capable personnel and 
complete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy + Design - Art. Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 











Sampling a Product through 
School Children 


Metropolitan Schools Frown on It, but Large Advertisers Report Success 
in the Small Town Field 


By Norman Lewis 
Vice-President, Chappelow Advertising Co. 


G Artie a product through 
school children would seem to 
present large possibilities. A 
manufacturer of, say, a tooth- 
paste, or a toilet soap, might quite 
logically feel that by distributing 
samples to teachers, for the latter 
to give out to their pupils, he was 
not only stimulating the sale of 
his product, but was doing some- 
thing constructive to advance the 
cause of health and hygiene. 

In fact, the manufacturers of 
Packer’s Tar Soap, who do con- 
siderable sampling of this kind, 
receive many letters such as the 
following, from teachers: 


The day after I gave out the sam- 
ples, fifteen pupils appeared with their 
hair shampooed. They said their mothers 
like the soap very much. 


Hundreds of teachers write 
letters like the following one, to 
the Cream of Wheat Company: 


We have had meestatte, results with 
your sampling S —- Children who 
never ate breakfast acquired the “Het 
Cereal Habit.” Most of the mothers 
co-operate splendidly. My class has 
had the highest per cent attendance for 
the building for four months, and our 
work is improving in every way. We 
all thank you very much for helping us. 


A check-up of teacher maga- 
zines shows a considerable number 
of advertisers who feature a sam- 
ple offer directed at the pupils 


through the teacher. An adver- 
tisement of the Postum Company 
is headed, “Your pupils will study 
better—behave better—with the 
Postum hot lunch! Test it in 
your school at our expense,” and 
then goes on to say: “We will 
send you, free, together with the 
plan—a 50-cup tin of Instant 
Postum. You can test the benefits 
of this delicious drink in your 
school—at our expense.” 

A full page in colors for Palm- 
olive soap reads: 
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Safeguard Their Health by Teaching 
Them Cleanliness with oap from 
Trees! Wouldn’t you like to teach 
every boy and girl in your room that 
cleanliness is an aid to health and is 
really a joy, not a duty? Now, we 
offer you the pleasant, easy way to 
teach such a lesson. Mail the coupon 
and we'll send you, free, a miniature 
cake of Palmolive for each child. This 
delights the. children, who regard the 
little cakes as an interesting toy. 

Enjoying this toy means much wash- 
ing of hands and faces. Which gives 
you your opportunity to explain how 
clean hands protect health. Tell the 
children that getting off the dirt washes 
off the germs which cause colds, influ- 
enza, typhoid, diphtheria and other 
dangerous and much feared diseases. 
Tell them that their chances of keeping 
well are greatly increased by keeping 
their hands clean. 


The Cream of Wheat Company 
features a twenty-four-page book- 
let entitled “A Program for 
Teaching Health Habits,” written 
by a normal college authority. A 
letter which accompanies the book- 
let states that “more than 50,000 
schools have used this plan. To 
help you launch the contest, we 
shall be very glad to send you, 
free, a small box of Cream of 
Wheat for every pupil in your 
room.” 

Do school authorities look with 
favor upon sampling work of this 
sort? In small towns and rural 
communities, yes. In the large 
metropolitan cities, decidedly no. 
I recently wrote the superinten- 
dent of schools in a number of 
cities like New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
etc. After explaining my purpose 
in writing, I asked, “In your own 
case, do you have any objection to 
manufacturers of meritorious 
products sampling their product, 
through the teacher, to the pupils, 
provided, of course, that the prod- 
uct is reputable, and that it is first 
used and approved by the teacher 
herself?” 


The replies were in every case 
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courteous—but negative. One let- 
ter said: “The rules and la- 
tions of the Board of Edu- 
cation do not permit any type of 
advertising in the public schools. 
This prohibition holds against the 
sampling of products.” Another 
said: “We do not officially allow 
any sampling of products such as 
you mention in your letter. I can 
speak only for this city, where 
there is a serious objection to its 
being done.” 

The superintendent of schools 
of one of the large Eastern cities 
wrote: “I do not know how all the 
superintendents in the country 
stand in regard to such a project. 
I think, however, there is a gen- 
eral feeling that the public schools, 
supported by the taxes of all the 
people, should not be used to fur- 
ther the interests of any particular 
firms even though such firms may 
manufacture articles really worth 
while. If soaps, tooth-pastes, etc., 
are to be sampled throughout the 
schools, there seems to be no rea- 
son why tooth-brushes, combs, 
hair-brushes, and other articles 
for the health and comfort of the 
children should not also be simi- 
larly sampled. 

“The difficulty, especially in 
large cities, is to be able to draw 
the line, and our Board of Edu- 
cation has long since adopted the 
policy of not permitting the 
schools to be used for any adver- 
tising purpose however useful the 
commodity may be. We could not, 
therefore, give our official sanction 
to such a project. 

“Small communities may do 
what large cities may not do. 
School authorities in large cities, 
where there are many manufac- 
turers and purveyors of articles, 
have to be very strict indeed to 
keep the schools from becoming 
advertising agencies. The Board 
of Public Education has no right 
to compel children, under com- 
pulsory education laws, to attend 
school, and then subject them to 
advertising campaigns. That is 
the principle upon which the pro- 
hibition in is based. Our 
teachers, in general, know of this 
prohibition, although it is conceiv- 
able that a teacher, especially a 
newly appointed teacher, might 
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read such an advertisement as you 
suggest and thoughtlessly send for 
samples of X. Y. Z.’s tooth-paste 
and distribute them to the mem- 
bers of her class. That might be 
done without the principal’s w- 
ing of it; but, if the principal 
should know of it, the teacher 
would be reprimanded and the 
practice discontinued, unless the 
principal himself were equally 
guilty.” 


MOST SAMPLING IS DONE IN RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


Another superintendent said: 
“My opinion is that most of the 
sampling of commercial products 
done in the schools is done in the 
schools of rural districts and small 
cities. So far as our own city is 
concerned, the Board of Educa- 
tion has a rule forbidding adver- 
tising in the schools. I think the 
spirit of this rule is observed very 
generally among our _ teachers. 
You recognize the necessity for 
such a rule, and I think you can 
readily understand why teachers 
should regard this as a help rather 
than a hindrance in the problems 
of the schoolroom. I am quite 
sure that if a teacher thought she 
was doing a service to the pupils 
in her room and were to distribute 
sample packages of a useful prod- 
uct, no one would feel disposed to 
call her to account for such 
activity. 

“My experience in the field, and 
knowledge of the situation from 
the office end, indicates to me, 
however, that the rule of the 
Board of Education is observed 
and regarded as an effort to pro- 
tect the children from being ex- 
ploited for advertising purposes. I 
believe in advertising and I believe 
that many a useful bit of informa- 
tion can be brought to the atten- 
tion of the home through the 
help of the school, but who is to 
judge of that which is worth 
while if no restriction is placed 
upon the privilege?” 

The publisher of one of the 
leading teachers’ magazines throws 
some interesting light upon this 
matter of sampling. He says: 
“It is undoubtedly true that by far 
the greatest part of this sampling 
among school children is done in 
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60,000 


circulation 





So great has been the interest of 


bank executives in The Burroughs 
Clearing House, that the circula- 
tion has climbed steadily to more 
than 60,000 copies monthly. 


eB 


This choice circulation is still offered 
to advertisers at the lowest rate per 
thousand of any publication in the 
banking field. 


he Burroughs 
Clearing House 


Burroughs Ave. and Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
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the small towns and rural com- 
munities. In the first place, it is 
more difficult for advertisers to 
reach the city teachers because 
only a very small percentage of 
them subscribe to the various 
teachers’ magazines, whereas the 
percentage of small town and rural 
teachers who subscribe to maga- 
zines of this kind is very large. 
Then, too, it is a recognized fact 
that city teachers do not have as 
great latitude in the handling of 
their schoolroom affairs as do 
teachers in the smaller places. The 
work of the former is usually very 
definitely mapped out for them by 
the school authorities, and because 
of the close supervision, they find 
it necessary to adhere closely to 
the lines laid down for them.” 

A mail questionnaire was sent 
by a New York advertising agency 
to 1,000 school teachers in Ala- 
bama, California, Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Tennessee 
and Wisconsin. Several questions 
relative to the lunch hour at 
school were asked. Two hundred 
and fifty-nine questionnaires were 
returned; 26 per cent from cities 
over 2,500, and 74 per cent from 
cities under 2,500. One of the 
questions asked was: “Would you 
be willing to demonstrate in your 
class the use and preparation of 
certain foods?” Sixty-nine per 
cent answered “yes,” 9 per cent 
were unwilling, and 22 per- cent 
did not state. Another question 
was: “Would you be willing to 
send home by the children useful 
educational material prepared by 
food manufacturers?”  Ninety- 
three per cent were willing, 1 per 
cent were unwilling, and 6 per cent 
did not state. 

Advertisers who are carrying 
on this school sampling seem 
to be doing it intelligently, com- 
prehensively, and with considerable 
success. ne of them, a f 
product manufacturer, says: “While 
most of our school material has 
been, used by rugal and small-town 
schools, we beli€ve that mafi¥ indi- 
vidual teachers and principals in 
the larger cities use our plan on 
their own responsibility. The re- 
sults have been satisfactory.” 

“AY shampoo mariufactureris*now 
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doing considerable experimenting 
with school sampling. In the past, 
he never did any of this kind of 
sampling at all. Unsolicited re- 
quests for samples kept coming in 
from teachers, however, so re- 
cently he decided to send to each 
teacher who wrote in, 100 small 
samples. In every case, he says, 
the teacher seems to be very much 
interested. “Also,” he comments, 
“we find that teachers are par- 
ticularly glad to have samples to 
distribute, and are not so inter- 
ested when we offer simply de- 
scriptive booklets. In looking 
through our file of schools sam- 
pled, I find that practically all of 
them are in small country towns.” 

A well-known manufacturer of 
tooth-paste does considerable sam- 
pling in the schools of the coun- 
try, in connection with oral hygiene 
classes. This concern sends out 
no samples unless it receives a 
definite request from a teacher for 
such material, giving the number 
of pupils in her class, and the 
name of the principal of the 
school. The samples are offered 
to teachers mainly through teach- 
ers’ magazines, although from 
time to time the advertiser sends 
a special direct-mail piece. 

This concern, too, finds that the 
greater part of its distribution of 
samples and dental hygiene mate- 
rial is in the medium and small- 
town schools. 

So, all in all, it would seem that 
an intelligent, carefully worked- 
out plan of sampling through 
school teachers is something which 
many a manufacturer would find 
profitable, especially if he confined 
his efforts chiefly to the smal! 
town and rural field. And after 
all, he would, in this field alone, 
be reaching a major market; for 
of the 21,000,000 school children 
in the United States in kinder- 
garten and elementary grades, 
nearly 14,000,000 of them are in 
towns of under 25,000. 


Appoints Arndt Agency 


Byard F. Brogan, Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of jewelry and Arbutus wed- 
ding rings, has appointed John Falkner 
Arndt & Company, advertising agency, 
of that city, to direct his advertising 
account. Magazine, business papers and 
direct “mail be used. 
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The woman is the purchasing 
_ agent of the home 


| the Journal is her papers 


For the entire year 
of 1927 the Journal 
led in a dominant 
way all other Port- 
land papers in both 
it local and national 

Years of experience has food advertising 

taught Portland food — 

merchants that Journal 

space will sell more food 

products at a lower cost 

than any other Portland 

paper, because the Jour- 

nal is the home paper 

with the greatest 

woman appeal. 


National adver- 
tisers naturally 
follow the local 
merchant’s ex- 
perience. 





them all the news “the day it happens!”’ 


jhe (OURNAL 


Portland- Oregon 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY.... Special Representatives 
New Yorx—2 West 45th St. Cuicaco—Lake State Bk. Bldg. 
San Francisco—58 SutterSt. _LosAnceres—117 W. Ninth St. 
728 =, Put_amerpHta—1524 Chestnut St. 


The larg&t afternoon newspaper in the Pacific Northwest! 
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Boston - in 


Boston holds a unique position among 
American cities. It is one of the most 
famous of the few historical cities of the 
country and at the same time, and in the 
best sense, one of the most progressive. 
The story of the old Boston makes in- 
teresting reading, but the new volume— 
the story of Business Boston of today— 
makes the kind of reading that gets the 
attention of the business American. 

Boston offers no difficult sales resis- 
tance to worthy merchandise. Statistics 
indicate that the Boston market offers 
remarkable opportunities for economical 
development of sales. This is proved by 
the successful experiences of national 
advertisers who have invaded this terri- 
tory. 

But there is one point of difference 
between Boston and the other important 
markets of America. The people are 
divided into two separate groups that 
differ sharply in their modes of living, 
in their habits, in their preferences and 
trains of thought. This condition has 
been developing for over a hundred 
years and is the result of heredity, of tra- 
dition, sympathy and environment. 

Those manufacturers and merchants 
who expect success in the Boston area, 
must so engineer their advertising—as 
well as their merchandising plans—that 
they will appeal with equal force to the 
people composing both groups of the 
divided population. 


BOSTON HER 


BOSTON VOL.I 





Advertising representative: 
George tt - 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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volumes 


There is but one way to reach practi- 
cally the entire population of Business 
Boston, which numbers nearly 2,000,000. 
Of course it is through the advertising 
columns of the newspapers. There are 
four daily newspapers of major impor- 
tance. To cover the entire population 
at least two papers should be used. One 
of them must be the Boston Herald- 
Traveler, for the Herald-Traveler is the 
only Boston newspaper that is read by 
the more important division of Boston’s 
population. The other can be covered 
for the most part by any one of the other 
three dailies. 

Space buyers throughout America real- 
ize today that the Herald-Traveler alone 
reaches those Bostonians who possess 
the greater buying power and are also 
more responsive to brand and quality 
advertising. Among this group every 
reader is a prospective customer for 
every kind of merchandise. And that 
is the kind of circulation that pays the 
advertiser. 

In addition to its unique hold on the 
more important population division, the 
Herald-Traveler offers the national ad- 
vertiser an exclusive feature. The Herald- 
Traveler carries the only Rotogravure 
Section published in Boston. 

The people of Boston welcome worthy 
merchandise and buy readily. Cover this 
important market—by using the Herald- 
Traveler and one other Boston newspaper. 


TRAVELER 





For six years the Herald-Traveler 


has been Grst in Nation 


al Advertis- 


ing, including all financial, auto- 
mobile, and publication advertising 
among Boston newspapers. 
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BOYS’ LIFB, East Orange, N. J. September 15, 1927 
2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—All of the members of our family are sports enthusiasts. In fact there 
has developed a friendly competition that has been particularly keen in golf and 
tennis between my son and myself. 
The ability of my son to successfully out-distance me on practically every drive 
= ae course has os boon puzzling until recently he advised me to try a different make 
of ba 
aa taking his advice my game has greatly improved and our matches are much 
loser. 


(Signed) H. N. JOHNSON. 


OUTH has an inherent love for sports and for the competition 

they offer. The enthusiasm and pep which are so characteristic 
of the younger generation, find a ready outlet in golf, tennis, baseball 
and other sports. This spirit of youth dominates every action of boys. 
They provide their own particular needs and wants with keen enthu- 
siasm and with surprising buying power and knowledge. 


BOYS’ LIFE readers are typical boys, regular fellows who form the 
Boy Scout movement in all parts of our country. One of every seven 
boys of scout age is a mémber of this organization. Your advertise- 
ment in BOYS’ LIFE will reach this vast group and be read in homes 
where the boy is a vital part of the family circle. 


Boys$LiFeE 


New York Chicago Los Angeles 








“Canada Dry” Loses Trade-Mark 
Registration 


[he Patent Office Upholds the Canadian Club Corporation’s Petition 
for Cancellation 


(Special Washington Correspondence) 


[DESPITE all of the precau- 
tions taken by the owners of 
valuable trade-marks and by the 
Patent Office, it appears that a 
number of conflicting and infring- 
ing marks have been granted Fed- 
eral registration. While this is 
not supposed to happen, the fact 
remains that it does. 

Fortunately, the trade-mark 
laws furnish prompt relief, Sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of 1920 provid- 
ing, among other things, “That 
whenever any person shall deem 
himself injured by the inclusion 
of a trade-mark on this register, 
he may at any time apply to the 
Commissioner of Patents to can- 
cel the registration thereof.” The 
effectiveness of this provision is 
shown by the recent decision in 
the case of the Canadian Club 
Corporation vs. Canada Dry Gin- 
ger Ale, Inc., resulting from an 
appeal by the latter from a deci- 
sion of the examiner of interfer- 


ences. 

The Patent Office decision 
states that the examiner  sus- 
tained the Canadian Club Corpo- 
ration’s petition for the cancella- 
tion of trade-mark No. 194,967, 
registered February 10, 1925, and 
recommended that the trade-mark 
be cancelled. This trade-mark 
consists of the notation “Cana- 
dian Dry,” for ginger ale, and 
was registered under the trade- 
mark act of 1920, by Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Three grounds were given by 
Canadian Club in support of its 
petition: First, that at the time 
the Canada Dry application for 
registration was filed, the alleged 
rade-mark had not been in bona 
fide use for one year in interstate 
r foreign commerce; second, 
that at the time the application 
was filed, the trade-mark “Cana- 
dian” was a known mark owned 
and used in interstate and foreign 
commerce by the Canadian Club 


Corporation on merchandise of 
the same descriptive properties; 
and third, that at the time the ap- 
plication was filed, the trade- 
mark “Canadian Club” was a 
known trade-mark owned and 
used by the same applicant. 

Assistant Commissioner M. J. 
Moore, who rendered the decision, 
held that the contention of the 
first ground, that the applicant 
had not used the mark for one 
year, was untenable. The deci- 
sion then continues to the effect 
that the evidence submitted by 
the petitioner, Canadian Club 
Corporation, sustained the allega- 
tions that at the time of the Can- 
ada Dry concern’s application for 
registration the trade-marks “Ca- 
nadian” and “Canadian Club” 
were known trade-marks owned 
and used in interstate and foreign 
commerce by the petitioner and 
its predecessors, and appropriated 
to goods of the same descriptive 
properties. 

The exhibits comprised many 
labels in which the word “Cana- 
dian,” associated with the words 
“Ginger Ale,” constituted the 
dominating characteristics, and 
several of the exhibits showed 
that the Canadian Club Corpora- 
tion included the word “Dry” in 
its notations “Canadian Dry Gin- 
ger Ale” and “Canadian Club Dry 
Ginger Ale Extract,” respectively. 

These marks of the Canadian 
Club Corporation, as they appear 
on its various labels, were not 
found to be identical with the 
Canada Dry concern’s mark, but 
the Patent Office decided that the 
latter’s mark so nearly resembles 
those of the former as to be likely 
to cause confusion or mistake 
in the mind of the public or to 
deceive purchasers. 

The decision then concludes 
with a statement that all of the 
grounds advanced by Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc. have been care- 
fully considered, but without find- 
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ing any error in the decision of 
the examiner of interferences 
that would justify reversal or 
modification, and adds, “The de- 
cision of the examiner of inter- 
ferences is affirmed, and it is di- 
rected that the registrant’s trade- 
mark No. 194,967 be cancelled.” 


Postum Report Sales and 
Net Income 


The Postum Company, Inc., New 
York, for the twelve months ended De- 
cember 31, 1927, reports sales of $57,- 
287,853. Net income for that period, 
after charges and taxes, amounted to 
$11,368,219. Sales for the quarter end- 
ing December 31, 1927, amounted to 
$16,228,618. Net income for the quar- 
ter, after charges and taxes, was 
$2,057.476. 

These fi 
Baker & 


res include those of Walter 
ompany, Inc., the Franklin 
Baker Company, Inc., The Log Cabin 
Products Company and Richard Hell- 
mann, Inc.. since the dates of their 
acquisition by the Postum company. 


Change on Staff of Nutrine 
Candy Company 

H. A. Wilde, for nine years with The 
Pryor Press, Chicago, in charge of ser- 
vice and art, has joined the Nutrine 
Candy Company, of the same city, where 
he will be in charge of sales and adver- 
tising. He succeeds Fred R. Cooper 
who has gone into business for himself 
in Chicago. 


Dumont & Brockaway, New 
Advertising Business 


W. D. Dumont and C. A. Brockaway 
have started an advertising business at 
New York under the name of Dumont 
& Brockaway. They have been for 
many years with Radio News and 
Science and Invention, both of New 
York, Mr. Brockaway having been ad- 
vertising manager of those publications. 


H. W. Pollard, President, 
Rockford, IIl., “Republic” 


Harry W. Pollard, vice-president and 
business manager of the Rockford, IIl.. 
Republic, has been elected president and 
general manager, succeeding the late 
Harry M. Johnson. Mr. Pollard has 
been associated with the paper for over 
twenty years. 


Appoints Blanchard-Nichols- 
Coleman 
The Scientific American, New York. 


has appointed the Chicago office of 
Blanchard - Nichols - Coleman, publishers’ 
representatives, as advertising represen- 
tatives in the Midwest territory. 
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Change in Advertising Rules oi 


New York Stock Exchange 

Members of the New York Stock Ex 
change have been notified of a change ir 
the regulations governing the advertising 
of active listed securities. Member firm: 
are permitted under the new regulations 
to advertise listed bonds by “‘giving their 
names without any accompanying text 
except the phrase ‘circular on request 
which must be employed in advertise 
ments of bonds falling under this head 
ing.” 

An exception to these rules is made 


however, in the case of securities 01 


original issue, which may be advertise 
at a price by participants in the syndi 
cate during its existence. Scrip and frac 
tional amounts of one share may also b 
advertised at a price. 

Under the old regulations, active liste 
bonds could not advertised exce; 
when of original issue. The new regul: 
tions are calculated to give member firm 
wider latitude in the sale of bonds. 


C. R. Dodsworth Joins Dove: 


Manufacturing Company 

C. R. Dodsworth has been appointed 
advertising manager of The Dove: 
Manufacturing Company, Dover, -Ohic 
electric irons and appliances. For sev 
eral years he was with the Cox League 
of Newspapers of Ohio as advertising 
and promotional manager. 


Vitreous Enamel Account to 


Cramer-Krasselt 

The Vitreous Enamel Products Com- 
panv, Chicago, manufacturer of enamel 
products for the vitreous porcelain 
enameling industry, has appointed The 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee 
advertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 


Appoints John D. Hamilton 


Company 
The Frontier Post and Times and 
Die Grens Pos en Nuus, both of South 
Africa, have appointed the John D 
Hamilton Company, foreign press repre 
sentative, New York, as their advertis- 
ing representative. 


Utah Agricultural College 
Plans Campaign 
The Utah Agricultural College, Logan 
Utah, is planning an advertising cam- 
paign in educational papers, beginning 
in April, on its summer school. Stevens 
& Wallis, Inc., Salt Lake City advertis- 


ing agency, will direct this campaign 


J. J. Klein Resigns from Hon- 
orbilt Division of Sears Roebuck 


J. J. Klein, who has directed the ad 
vertising of Honorbilt homes, a sales 
division of Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
has resigned, effective April 1. 
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The Dealer 
Will Get You 


here is an almost certain way to destroy 

the confidence of dealers who sell to 
farmers. Build your advertising campaign 
wholly to impress the dealer. Make him be 
lieve you are advertising your product to 
his farmer customers. Then put on a 
whizz bang farm paper campaign in a short 
list. Ignore most of the farmers. Depend 
mostly on merchandising your copy to the 
dealer. Give him as little actual farm paper 
coverage as possible. The dealer may be 
slow, but he will get you. Adequate farm 
paper coverage will hold and justify his con 
fidence. Farm Life reaches one group of 
more than a million farm families. 





T. W. LeQuatte 


Publisher 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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How Should 
Wholesalers Determine 
Advertising Budgets? 


Suur-On Stanparp Optica 
Company, Inc. 
Geneva, New York 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Every now and then we receive an 
inquiry from one of our wholesalers 
as to the percentage of his gross busi- 
ness he may properly expend upon ad- 
vertising. 

We usually tell these people that phere 
is no fixed percentage that will ap 
equally to every — and te 
the better procedure is to lay out in 
advance the advertising job they wish 
to do and then appropriate the money 
— to do this job. 

e appreciate, however, that, while 
this suggestion may be theoretically cor- 
rect, it is not a great deal of practical 
help, especially to a wholesaler who 
may not be any too well versed with 
— advertising practice. cost, and so 
orth. 

We are, therefore, wondering if you 
have any figures showing the percentage 
of gross business expended for adver- 
tising by wholesalers in other lines of 
business which we could pass on to our 
own wholesalers as a guide in laying 
out their own advertiging appropriation. 

D OUTHGATE, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 


HE wholesalers’ problem in 

determining percentages of 
sales to invest in advertising is 
essentially the same as that of the 
national advertiser. As yet there 
has been worked out no satisfac- 
tory yardstick which can be ap- 
plied to all national advertisers. 

The reason for this is that no 
two advertisers have the same 
problem. Take, for example, two 
wholesalers operating in the same 
territory. One is strongly en- 
trenched and has built a large sales 
volume. The other is growing but 
his sales volume is not large as 
yet. It is obvious that if the sec- 
ond wholesaler wishes to compete 
with the first he will have to use 
a large percentage of sales for 
advertising. This is merely one 
example to show the difficulty of 
determining definite percentages. 

Let us repeat: The appropri- 
ation should be considered as a 
vehicle which is supposed to carry 
the advertiser to a certain des- 
tination. If he cannot afford a ve- 
hicle to carry him all the way to 
that destination he should get as 
good a vehicle as he can afford 
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with the hope that in the future 
he can purchase the type of 
vehicle he wants. It is obvious 
that such a vehicle cannot be 
bought on a percentage basis.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


F. L. Ramsdell and J. H. Ben- 
nett with McGraw-Hill 


Frank L. Ramsdell, formerly with 
the People’s Home Journal, New York, 
and John H. Bennett, formerly with the 
Harry Lee Publishing Company, Inc. 
Riverhead, N. Y., are now with the 
commercial rinting department of the 
McGraw-Hill) Publishing Company, Inc, 
New York. Mr. Ramsdell is manager 
and Mr. Bennett is contact man. 


National Lumber Manufac- 
turers to Start Campaign 


The National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association will oan § — advet- 
tising campaign arc continuing 
through until December. Fill 
will be used in business 
papers. The appeal will be directed to 
reach engineers, architects and con 
tractors and other industrial users of 
wood 


John Gren, Business Manager, 
“American Motorist” 


John Gren has resigned from his position 
with the Automobile Club of America 
to become business manager of the 
American Motorist, Washington, D. € 
His headquarters will be at the office 
of the American Automobile Associe 
tion at that city. 


P. H. Ericksen Heads Fairall 
Agency’s New Office 


Parker H. Ericksen has been a 
pointed director of the recently 
lished Davenport, Iowa, branch of Fair 
all & Company, Des Moines advertising 
agency. He was formerly head of the 
Ericksen-Gardner Company, Davenport 


Farm Paper Account to 
Gale & Pietsch 


The Boyer Fire Apparatus Company. 
Logansport, Ind., maker of a farm ff 
fighting unit, has appointed Gale, 

advertisi 


Farm papers will be used. 


Appoints Lawrence Fertig 
Agency 


Ruby Lane, Inc., a chain-store or 
ization operating throughout the 
with headquarters at New York, has @ 
pointed The Lawrence Fertig Comp 
Inc., New York advertising agency, 
direct its advertising account. P 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Ads értising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
DUZ 
TARVIA 
HAVOLINE OIL 
WALLACE SILVER 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
PLYMOUTH BINDER TWINE 
INDIAN GASOLINE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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What’s the Matter with 
Advertising? 


ere’s Nothing the Matter with Advertising, But Some of Its Creators 
Should Try Developing Experience Instead of Cleverness 


By Russell Gray 


T seems to be the fashion in 

advertising circles today verbally 
to bite the hand that feeds them. 

“Wi hat's the matter with adver- 
tisins 

“" he advertising dollar is 
= king.” 

he public is becoming unre- 
at sive. 
; ‘o all of which the answer is: 

These's nothing the matter with 
advertising, the dollar or the pub- 
lic—the trouble is with the adver- 
tising men themselves. 

It is unfortunate, but true, that 
a large and ever-rising percentage 
of the advertising men of today 
are professional “advertising” men 
and nothing else. The fundamental 
object of advertising apparently 
has been relegated to the back- 
ground. 

Copy men are selected because 
of an ability to put words together, 
to create subtle distinctions of 
meaning; potential authors lacking 
but the divine spark of authorship 
—splendid writers but not adver- 
tising men. For advertising men 
are made, not born—they are de- 
veloped by experience, by train- 
ing, by contact with buyers and 
sellers of goods; for only when 
they have acquired a first-hand fa- 
miliarity with human nature on the 
hoof, only when they have a ready 
reference audience in their mental 
auditorium, then and only then do 
they become advertising men. But 
to what extent do the average 
copy writers have contact with the 
clients for whom they write or 
with the public to whom they are 
endeavoring to sell? 

And the account executive. Is 
he by nature a business man? Is 
he able to see with the eyes of 
his client? Can he-think in terms 
of fractions of a cent instead of 
thousands of dollars? Can he look 
down the rough and rocky road 


that leads from the manufacturer 
to the “ultimate consumer”? Or 
does he stabilitate easily over such 
obstacles? Or is he first and fore- 
most an “advertising” man, pano- 
plied with the trappings of the 
trade, his first thought for an “ac- 
count ?” 

Lest there be any suspicion that 
I am a recent graduate, ready to 
revolutionize the advertising world, 
let me interject the uninteresting 
fact that I started my advertising 
career more than twenty years ago 
—I have at least made a good be- 
ginning. Furthermore this screed 
represents merely my personal 
opinions. 

Personally I believe that all this 
talk about the decadence of adver- 
tising is bad business. Nothing 
sticks so long as a bad reputation 
and nothing is so readily believed 
as slander. 

True, there is much that is wrong 
with advertising, but it is due pri- 
marily to poor quality and poor 
merchandising—in the advertising 
itself, not the goods advertised. 

One of the first lessons that I 
learned, when advertising was in 
short pants, was that “all adver- 
tising is local or retail in the end.” 

All advertising is intended to 
sell goods or service and to do so 
it must reach and interest the 
buyer—over. the retail counter. 


BEAUTIFUL BUT DUMB ADVERTISING 


Yes, there are exceptions but we 
are not dealing in exceptions. There 
is good advertising, too. But the 
bulk of the advertising of today is 
not retail—it does not sell. It does 
not understand the state of mind 
of the man or woman who is buy- 
ing over the store counter. - It is 
beautiful but dumb. 

We see campaigns struggling to 
“high hat” a commodity that prop- 
erly belongs in overalls. We see 
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a constant striving for the unusual 
where a clear, concise presentation 
of the obvious is indicated. We 
find brevity where there should be 
wealth of detail and vice versa. 
Worst of all we see too much ad- 
vertising that is obviously written 
to please the man who pays the 
bills. 

All of which spells “inexperi- 
ence.” 

We see advertising that ‘strains 
to be clever, modern, artistic or 
what not, overlooking the basic 
idea that it must create a demand 
for a certain volume of goods and 
that it must go to a very definite 
market to do it. 

However, this is getting rather 
far from my subject—“What’s the 
matter with advertising?” Take 
any issue of any magazine or news- 
paper—go over the advertising, not 
from the present-day standard, but 
make it stand on its hind legs and 
apply for a job as salesman. Would 
it get the job? I venture to say 
that too often it would not. And 
why? 

Because it is “copy” and not 
“advertising.” It has too much 
“art” and not enough “understand- 
ing.” It is after approbation first 
and results second. And that’s 
what it gets. It is a “profession” 
instead of a “business.” 

A lot of it is twaddle—a lot of 
it bunk—but in the main it is down- 
right lack of experience; an evi- 
dent inability to visualize the ulti- 
mate consumer. In other words, 
straining for an unusual effect, for 
a striking headline, for an out- 
standing idea, the obvious is shoved 
off the stage entirely. Yet even 
the obvious can be presented in a 
manner that is both attractive and 
convincing. Facts are‘admitted to 
be stranger than fiction—they un- 
doubtedly are in much of our pres- 
ent-day advertising. 

Did you get your job by per- 
forming some act on a trapeze or 
by the obvious method of present- 
ing your qualifications? Yet your 
boss is but one of the hundred and 
some odd millions to whom your 
advertising is addressed. 

Advertising is not or should not 
be classed as literature—an adver- 
tising man is not or should not be 
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an aborted author. Here again | 
make obeisance to the exceptions 
whose very ability proves the rule. 
Fundamentally he or she is a sales- 
man—selling by writing in prefer- 
ence to the spoken word, because of 
introversion instead of extrover- 
sion. Yet the magazines are filled 
with phraseology at $10,000 a page 
—and to what end? 

Not that I mean to imply that 
advertising should be a cold pres- 
entation of hard facts. Far from 
it—as I have already said, facts 
can be made vitally interesting ; but 
it is always so much more result- 
ful to tell people what you want 
them to know, or do, or believe, 
than to attempt to make them work 
out the answer for themselves. 


HUMAN CONTACT NEEDED 


What most “copy writers” need 
is human contact. Not contact 
with their kind—not the contact of 
the subway jam—but acquaintance 
with men and women who live and 
work and buy and raise families 
outside of New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago or Philadelphia. It’s really 
surprising how human and civil- 
ized they are. 

The copy writer should be able 
to say: “This would appeal to the 
Browns. I'll write my copy to 
them”—and that copy would pull. 
It would be human. 

“But the chief won’t pass such 
copy,” said a copy man, 

“The client won’t okeh it,” said 
his chief. 

But the chief is wrong. Clients 
will okeh copy if the account exec- 
utive or contact man, or whatever 
his tithe may be, knows enough 
about the client’s business to point 
out the selling value of this copy 
and if he has enough confidence 
to do a job of selling. 

True the great majority of ad- 
vertisers are so close to their 
proposition that their point of view 
is astigmatic but there is a vast 
difference in the presentation when 
the advertising man also feels the 
pride of paternity and is sure of 
his ground. 

I could go further and take a 
beautiful wallop at the “art work” 
that decorates today’s advertising 
for much of it hits far from the 
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RCHITECTS are avid readers of 


their professional journals. 


Last year the investment in archi- 
tectural magazine subscriptions was 


aa $22.00 per architectural firm— 
my 6,000 firms paying $132,787 for 
oa magazine subscriptions. 

nilies 

eal When architects spend $22.00 a 
a year to satisfy their magazine read- 
° the ing habit, these publications ought 
‘pull to offer attractive vehicles for the 
such advertiser. 

"said 

lients How generally that is recognized is 
neue indicated by 244 advertisers and 
nough 


point 158 advertising agencies carrying 
eae 1928 schedules in The Architectural 


idence 
£ ad: Forum. 


their 
view 
vast 
when 
ls the 
re of 


ake a 
york” 
tising 
m the 
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bull’s-eye in interpretation and ap- 
plication. However it need only 
be said again that “wider acquain- 
tance and an eye for the obvious” 
would save many errors of judg- 
ment. It is better to shoot at their 
knees than over their heads. 

All of which sums up to but one 
conclusion: The “matter with ad- 
vertising,” is not in advertising, 
but in its creators; in lack 
of experience; in lack of un- 
derstanding; in lack of introspec- 
tion; in egoism; in lack of con- 
fidence; in lack of understanding 
of the sole aim and object of ad- 
vertising—sales. 

Know your goods; know your 
market; know human nature and 
use common sense. 

There’s nothing the matter with 
advertising that cannot be cured 
by the simple expedient of pulling 
your head out of the clouds and 
putting your feet on the ground— 
and by developing experience in- 
stead of cleverness. 


R. J. Parvin to Start Own 
Service at Chicago 


R. J. Parvin, for the last two years 
advertising and sales manager of the 
Kokomo Stam Metal Company and 
the Junior Goods Corporation, 
both of Kokomo, Ind., is starting an 
advisory sales and advertising service 
at Chicago for manufacturers in the 
toy industry. 


G. B.. Norton Joins Showers 
Brothers Company 


George B. Norton has been ae 
sales manager of the Showers Brothers 
Company, loomington, Ind., maker of 
furniture. For the last nine years, he 
has been sales manager of Coppes 
Brothers and Zook, Nappanee, Ind. 


Paris Newspapers Appoint S. S. 
Koppe & Company 


Le Petit Parisien and_ Excelsior, 
daily neweners both of Paris, have 
appointed S. S. Koppe & Company, Inc., 
publishers’ _ representative, ew York, 
as their advertising representatives in 
the United States. 


Minute Jelly Account to Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn 


Minute Jelly, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturer of Minute jelly, has placed its 
advertising account with Barton, Durs- 
tine & Osborn, Inc. 
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Population Trend from Farms 
Less Rapid 

A continued movement of ulation 
con eee to cities but at a rapid 
rate than in preced years is reported 
by the Bureau of ‘Agricultural Econo: ics 
of the United States rtment of 
Agriculture. An increa: movement 
from cities to farms is also reported 

The Bureau estimates that 1,978,000 
persons left farms last year, compared 
with 2,155,000 in 1926, and 1,900,000 in 
1925. Offsetting this movement, 1,374,- 
000 persons moved from cities to farms 
last year. compared with 1,135,000 in 
1926, and 1,066,000 in 1925. 


Appointed by Durant Motors 


son A. Williams, formerly assistant 
sales manager of Walden-Worcester, 
Inc., Worcester, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed assistant on _publicit and 
house publications by Durant otors, 
Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 

William R. Meinhardt has been made 
assistant on advertising production. He 
had been with the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, New York. 


New Men with Carroll Dean 
Murphy, Inc. 


Carl Williams, formerly of the copy 
department of Critchfield & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, and V. L 
Scantlin, recently with L. J. Hannah & 
Company, Inc., advertising agency also 
of Chicago, have joined the copy depart 
ment of Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., of 
the same city. 


Allaire, Woodward Account to 
Schimpff-Miller 


Allaire, Woodward & Company, mak- 
ers of “El Vampiro” insecticide, Peoria, 
Ill., have appointed the Schimpff-Miller 
Company, advertising agency of Peoria 
and Chicago, to direct their advertising 
account. 


Plan Three-Year Campaign for 
Dallas 


Industrial Dallas; Inc., has been or- 
= by a group of citizens of Dal- 
las, Tex., to raise $450,000 to be used 
in advertising Dallas over a period of 
three years. 


Establishes Tacoma Advertis- 
ing Business 

Ensley Llewellyn has established the 

Llewellyn Advertising Agency at Ta- 

coma, Wash. He was formerly with the 

Kohl Advertising Agency, of that city. 


Joins Martin Ullman Studios 


Frank Godwin has joined the Martin 
Ullman Studios, Inc., New York art 
service. 
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“Tulsa And Its 
Magic Empire” 


As Created and Defined 
by the 


TULSA WORLD 


i 


Your Copy Is Ready! 


Facts, figures, charts, statistics, photographs giv- 
ing a complete,.comprehensive portrayal of the 
resources and characteristics of Oklahoma’s 
greatest and richest market unit—the Magic 
Empire. 

Send for your copy 


Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 


The Newspaper That Made The Magic Empire Oklahoma’s Greatest 
Market Unit 
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Good Position Service 
Can Sell 


More Newspaper Advertising 


Good position service is real cooperation. 


The make-up of a newspaper or farm paper offers 
splendid opportunities for delivering valuable and 
continuous “cooperation.” 


It is to the advantage of publisher, advertiser and 
reader for publishers to observe reasonable position 
requests. 


Among the points for make-up men to consider are: 
appearance of paper to readers, relation (if any) 
of advertisements to appropriate page or department 
or special article, competitive advertising, non- 
related advertising but having possible negative 
effect on each other and, of course, just as many 
advertisements as possible next to reading matter. 


None of this is new but sometimes its very triteness 
tends to minimize its importance. 


Publishers can employ uniformly good position ser- 
vice to retain old advertisers and to obtain new ones. 


Why not give this page preferred permanent position 
in your own make-up department? 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Publishers’ Representatives 


New York Detroit Kansas City 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisc 














The Great Battle of Manufacturers 
and Retailers 


A Banker Sees an Increasing Use of Advertising Arising from This 
Conflict 


By Albert E. Haase 


BOOK called “Your Money’s 
£4 Worth” caused considerable 
excitement in business circles last 
year. The book told a story that 
is pleasant music to the ears of de- 
partment store owners in particu- 
lar. Its story, in brief, was that 
advertised brands of merchandise 
are not worth the money which 
consumers pay for them. 

Some weeks ago (on January 26, 
to be exact) D. F. Kelly, presi- 
dent of The Fair, a large depart- 
ment store in Chicago, wrote an 
article for Printers’ Inx in which 
he said: 

“It is more or less a tradition 
among department stores to try to 
avoid selling nationally advertised 
lines. Some claim the goods are 


over-priced; others that they pre- 


fer to advertise unbranded lines 
and to attempt to control certain 
styles or makes. But the funda- 
mental objection (and let there be 
no mistake about this) that most 
houses have toward nationally ad- 
vertised lines is that they must be 
sold on a very low margin of prof- 
it. It is not unnatural, under the 
circumstances, for dealers to con- 
clude that these advertised lines 
are priced so as to enable their 
makers to spend as much as may 
be necessary in creating a market 
for them. Even though such rea- 
soning may be called economically 
unsound, it persists.” 

Mr. Kelly’s article and “Your 
Money’s Worth” are but two of 
many straws which plainly indi- 
cate that all is not well between 
some classes of retailers and man- 
ufacturers of advertised products. 
For such a condition there must 
be a reason. 

Study and apalysis of such 
straws lead to only one conclu- 
sion—that the fault lies with na- 
tional advertising. Mr. Kelly, for 
example, plainly indicates a belief 
that national advertisers unreason- 


ably reduce retailers’ profits in 
order to increase advertising appro- 
priations. Chase and Schlink, in 
“Your Money’s Worth,” are 
strongly of the opinion that the 
public is spending too much of its 
money to pay for manufacturers’ 
advertising. 

Is “this conclusion sound and 
valid? Are not the facts, as such 
writers present them, so uncon- 
sciously tempered as to lead in- 
evitably to blame for advertising? 

Within the last week there has 
appeared a book called “American 
Prosperity,” published by The 
Viking Press, New. York. That 
book has dug deeper, perhaps, 
into this situation than has any 
other analysis which has yet ap- 
peared in print. Its author, Paul 
M. Mazur, is a partner in the 
investment banking firm of Leh- 
man Brothers. As a banker he is 
admittedly in a position to obtain 
a broader picture and a less dis- 
torted picture of all business than 
is either a manufacturer or a re- 
tailer. Furthermore, as a banker 
doing business with both manufac- 
turers and retailers, it may be pre- 
sumed that he would consciously 
guard against any desire to push 
the’ special interest of either manu- 
facturer or retailer. 

Offhand, judging from its title, 
“American Prosperity” would 
seem to have no relation to this 
question of conflict between re- 
tailer and manufacturer. The 
primary purpose of the book is to 
explain the causes and _ conse- 
quences of our material well- 
being in such a manner that the 
road which business must follow 
in the future may be made clear. 
All along that road the writer of 
this book saw a battle between re- 
tailers and national advertisers ; 
saw how it developed, and watched 
it increase in intensity and scope. 
Therefore, he could not ignore it. 
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The big distinction between his 
analysis of this conflict and the 
analysis which others have made 
lies in the fact that the- tool is not 
mistaken for the results. Other 
writers, as has already been said, 
blame national advertising. Mr. 
Mazur describes the fight as “a 
battle for consumer loyalty.” This 
battle is being fought in Mr. 
Mazur’s opinion because manu fac- 
turers have weaned the loyalty of 
consumers away from the retailer 
to their own brands. It so hap- 
pens that this job has been ac- 
complished by national advertising. 

The book does not stop with this 
analysis. It goes further than 
that. It pictures the marner in 
which both sides engaged in this 
battle will fight for consumer 
loyalty. In this forecast Mr. 
Mazur says: “The country will 
witness a curious alliance—in 
which friends and antagonists in- 
discriminately combine—when the 
two sides begin to wage battle for 
consumer loyalty. . . . Manufac- 
turers—no matter what their pre- 
vious relation—will combine as a 
group to oppose retailers as a 
group in the claim for consumers’ 
loyalty. It will be a matter of 
mutual interest for producers of 
all articles—competing or non- 
competirig—to educate the public 
to buy their brand.” In his opin- 
ion they will seek to prove their 
case by showing the public their 
realization that their reputation 
and consequently their profits de- 
pend upon their ability to deliver 
quality at the right price. 

After giving this picture of 
what manufacturers will do, Mr. 
Mazur then tells of the action that 
can be expected from retailers by 
saying: “Retailers... have an 
equally unified interest in combat- 
ing this appeal. In their pro- 
nouncements to the consumer they 
could insist: ‘We as purchasers 
have no factory to build, no prod- 
uct, therefore, to justify or main- 
tain. We are only purchasing 
agents for the consumers, hunting 
over the whole earth for what is 
first in quality, desirability, and 
value for you, assembling these 
offerings of the world in places 
where they will be easily available. 
If today’s offerings by an un- 
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known producer surpass those of 
manufacturers whose names and 
goods are well known, the re- 
tailer, if he serves the consumer 
whole heartedly, will choose and 
should choose the better even 
though unknown products. Your 
retailer is your buying agent and 
pursues your interest solely.’” 

The conflict, as Mr. Mazur sees 
it, is not, however, as clear cut as 
these two statements would indi- 
cate. He foresees alliances be- 
tween groups of retailers and 
groups of manufacturers that will 
result from antagonisms in the 
ranks of manufacturers as a group 
and in the ranks of retailers as a 
group. He puts his prediction on 
this score in these words: “In the 
effort to persuade consumers’ 
loyalty to express itself in the pur- 
chase of totally different types of 
products, there is far more con- 
flict between various manufac- 
turers than there is between the 
producer and seller of the same 
type of product. When the battle 
is waged to win consumers’ loyalty 
to products that compete for a 
place on the family budget, the in- 
dustrial antagonism is likely to be 
such as to suggest an alliance of 
producer and retailer of the same 
article against producers and re- 
tailers of other articles.” 

After giving this part of his 
picture of the battle the author 
then proceeds to say: “Each manv- 
facturer who is willing to admit 
that his type of product deserves 
the consumer’s special considera- 
tion at the same time does not 
want it forgotten that his own 
particular brand of that type of 
product is the best and merits the 
consumer’s first and mest lasting 
loyalty. Each retailer, likewise, 
who might very well agree as to 
the place which he and his brother 
retailers should hold in the con- 
sumer’s heart feels compelled t 
admit at the same time, modestly 
to be sure, that the place in the 
very center of that heart should 
by all rights be reserved for him- 
self alone. And so what would 
seem as a battle of groups for 
consumers’ loyalty is in the 
twinkling of an eye transformed 
into an individual competitive 
struggle in which everyone thinks 
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CRITERION SERVICE 





Found: A Horse 


Everybody knows the old wheeze about the village 
idiot bringing in the horse no one else could find, with 
the explanation—“I just thought where I’d go if I was 
a horse, and there he was.” 


This system is the one Criterion Service uses to reach 
your consumer prospects. The one place you can be 
sure to find them is their home neighborhoods. No 
matter what else (if anything) they read—no matter 
where else they go—they can’t help seeing 8 x 4 foot 
posters on busy corners within a block or two of their 
homes. 


Criterion Service is 100% flexible. You can select 
the. neighborhoods you want to cover—anywhere—and 
concentrate your advertising in them, intimate to deal- 
ers and consumers alike. 


Send for This Portfolio 


Even if only to be proper- 

ly informed you should 
have it. It tells what Criterion 
Service is, so you can judge 
what it does—specifically ap- 
plied to your selling. Maybe 
you will think of a new way to 
use the medium; maybe we can 
suggest one. It can be made to 
fit any territory, any sales plan. 


GrayBaR BuitpiInc New York 
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of himself alone. Such transforma- 
tion does not, of course, mean that 
the new order will replace the old 
one in point of time. All three 
forms of struggle—manufacturer 
vs. retailer, manufacturer and re- 
tailer vs. manufacturer and re- 
tailer, and individual institution 
vs. individual institution—will 
maintained simultaneously, the na- 
ture of the struggle in a particular 
case varying with the needs and 
possibilities of the moment.” 

The chief weapon that will be 
used in these battles will be ad- 
vertising. On that point he is 
fairly positive. “In the battle for 
consumer’s loyalty,” he _ says, 
“salesmanship will furnish the in- 
struments with which all groups 
and individuals will be provided. 
The armory of salesmanship con- 
tains many weapons of varying 
effectiveness. All that are useful 
will have their day. But the chief 
instrument for thundering a bar- 
rage of persuasion upon the barrier 
prejudices of the consumer is 
likely to be advertising.” 

Thus far the reason for the con- 
flict between the retailer and the 
manufacturer has been isolated; a 
picture of the battle formation has 
been painted and the chief weapon 
has been named. How will this 
weapon, “this great barrage,” be 
used ? 

Definite answers are given to 
that question. In the first place, 
the opinion is offered that it will 
be used by individual organiza- 
tions, manufacturing and retailing, 
in increasing effectiveness and in 
increasing volume. 

In making this assertion that 
both retailing and manufacturing 
organizations, acting individually, 
will make better and increased use 
of advertising Mr. Mazur is con- 
scious of the fact that the adver- 
tising copy of retailers has lagged 
behind the copy of manufacturers 
in effectiveness. 

He does not, however, give an 
indication of the reason for that 
fact. That reason is important and 
should be known. It traces itself 
back to “local rates” and advertis- 
ing agents’ commission. For years 
retailers have insisted upon and 
have obtained a lower rate in 
newspapers in their own communi- 
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ties than have manufacturers who 
use those newspapers. The low 
rate which retailers obtain makes 
it impossible for newspapers to 
allow an advertising agent’s com- 
mission. Retailers, generally speak- 
ing, because they want to keep 
their “bargain” in price on adver- 
tising space, are for the most part 
without benefit of advertising 
agency counsel. The greater ej- 
fectiveness of manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising copy is, therefore, again 
generally speaking, eloquent testi- 
mony of the ability of the adver- 
tising agency. 

The greatest use and the most 
effective use of advertising in Mr. 
Mazur’s opinion will not, however, 
come from the individual manu- 
facturing and retailing organiza- 
tion. The great development, in 
his opinion, “is in the growth of 
group appeal’; that is to say, in 
co-operative advertising by dif- 
ferent groups among manufac- 
turers and among retailers and by 
a combination of manufacturing 
and retailing groups. “The Ameri- 
can consumer,” Mr. Mazur says, 
“can expect to be serenaded in the 
near future with the cymbals of 
outspoken wooers and with the 
persuasive songs of subtle lovers 
of his patronage. The tale of the 
automobile, the pleasure of the 
radio, the convenience of the elec- 
tric refrigerator, the health of the 
ice refrigerator, the comfort of 
electrical appliances, the success 
quality of well-styled, well-dressed 
men and women—these are some 
of the themes of the improvisa- 
tions that are to follow in the 
future.” In a further explanation 
of his forecast of a greater use of 
advertising by different groups, he 
says: 

“The movement that will em- 
brace manufacturers as a class and 
retailers as a class in their com- 
petition against one another for 
consumer’s loyalty is somewhat 
more distant. The difficulty of 
obtaining joint action increases 
tremendously with the number of 
parties involved. To persuade 500 
manufacturers or an equal num- 
ber of retailers that they should 
subscribe to a fund to be used for 
common advertising would be diff- 
cult indeed. It is, however, not an 
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Plant CLEVELAND advertising 
dollars in the home 


The Plain Dealer comes once a 
day — with fresh news from Page 
1 to the Picture Page—comes into 
the home as an old friend and re- 
liable buying directory—and . . . 

: 2 3 


91.9 per cent. of these STAY 
in the home. 


* * * 

In this sense the Plain Dealer 
has no competition. There is no 
other morning paper in Cleve- 
land. 


* * * 


Is your advertisement tossed 
into the breeze or left in a street 
car? Or is it delivered into the 
home where it SELLS your mer- 
chandise? 





* * * 


Avoid wasteful repetition of 
editions. Avoid wasteful duplica- 
tion in readers. Buy mass mer- 

os ees chandising force from this super- 


CLEVELAND selling medium. Buy power in 
the ain aler 

has more home-de- every copy ! 

livered circulation 

and more home- 

read circulation 

than any other 

newspaper. 


The Plain Dealer 


Cleveland’s Master Salesman 
Circulation 240,665 daily — 284,410 Sunday 
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N volume of business and in buying power 
Dallas is a far better market than its mere 
size shows. 

In this city the trade of a rich and fruitful 
region centers. It is the garden land of Texas. 
There’s not a more attractive selling field any- 
where. 

The Dallas Morning News is the one big 
paper of the Dallas market. Has been for 42 
years, but now more than ever. 

The Dallas Journal, with a concentrated cir- 
culation of more than 40,000, gives thorough 
local evening coverage. 

Through the combination rate you can add 
The Journal at a fraction of any other “second” 
paper’s cost. 


Q 
y THE DALLAS JOURNAL ; 
The John Budd Company, Representatives 
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impossible achievement, and when 
the need is sufficiently pressing the 
contributions will be forthcoming. 

“But group appeal by the re- 
tailer and the manufacturer will 
not have to wait for the collection 
plate to be passed around. As 
consolidations increase in size and 
power, group appeal begins to take 
its place naturally in the adver- 
tising field. Chain stores and con- 
solidated department stores will 
begin to trill persuasive songs for 
consumer loyalty to their brand. 
Manufacturers who have com- 
bined their forces into consolidated 
units that produce many products 
appealing to many millions will 
begin to inaugurate a campaign to 
insure consumer loyalty to the 
consolidated companies’ nationally 
branded products....It is in- 
evitable . . . that retailers should 
combine in order to speak authori- 
tatively, and that manufacturers 
should combine to speak effec- 
tively. Group appeal will... be 
the order of the day.” 

This analysis of the present-day 
conflict between manufacturer and 
retailer, and this forecast of the 
future course of that conflict, can- 
not be dismissed as a matter which 
is of peculiar interest to the manu- 
facturer and retailer, alone. The 
conflict affects others. 

If Mr. Mazur’s analysis of the 
problem is accepted in place of 
analyses such as are indicated in 
“Your Money’s Worth” and in the 
article by Mr. Kelly, then adver- 
tising will be in the ascendancy in- 
stead of being on the down grade. 
The advertising business, then, in- 
stead of being a loser will be made 
stronger. In one set of analyses 
advertising is the cause of all 
trouble. In Mr. Mazur’s analysis 
advertising is what both sides of 
the battle want. 

There is another problem that 
this conflict raises, if Mr. Mazur’s 
prediction of an ever-increasing 
amount of .advertising is accepted. 
If that increasing volume is ef- 
fective in getting results, what 
will be the effect on the entire 
business structure of this country? 
In answering that question, Mr. 
Mazur says: 

“If advertising develops new 
needs and desires, or amplifies ex- 
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isting needs and desires, then. ad- 
vertising is a constructive force 
in the advancement of this indus- 
trialized nation of ours. And if 
the battle for consumer’s loyalty is 
waged effectively and ethically— 
then it is possible to look forward 
to its results, hot with fear and 
misgiving but with faith and as- 
surance.” 


Purchases St. Joseph, Mo., 
“Gazette” 


News Corporation, publisher of 
the St. Joseph, Mo., News-Press, has 
urcha the St. Joseph Gazette from 
. M. Levand. . A. Sprague, pub- 
lisher of the News-Press will also be 
ublisher of the Gazette, and C. L. 
utt, managing editor of the News- 
Press will become managing editor of both 
papers. The Gasette will continue to 
be published as a separate newspaper. 


New Accounts for M. P. 
Gould Agency 


The Nogar Clothing Manufacturing 
Company, Reading, Pa., manufacturer 
of work suits and uniforms, has ap- 
ointed the M. P. Gould Company, 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 

The Scutan Company, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, . Y¥., manufacturer of a water- 
proof paper, has also placed its adver- 
tising account with the Gould agency. 


The 


Arthur Freeman Returns to 


Einson-Freeman 

Arthur Freeman, until recently - 
eral manager of the Gimbel Brothers 
department store in Philadelphia, has 
resumed active association with the Ein- 
son-Freeman Company, New York, of 
which he is a founder. During his re- 
cent association for two years with 
Gimbel Brothers, Mr. Freeman had not 
been actively associated with Einson- 
Freeman, to which he now returns as 
chairman of the board. 


Name Changed to Kelvinator 
Corporation 

_ The name of the Electric Refrigera- 

tion Corporation, Detroit. maker of Kel- 


vinator, Leonard and Nizer refrigera- 
tion equipment, has been changed to the 


Kelvinator Corporation. The chan 
was made to associate the company a 
rectly with the name of its principal 
ee mo the Kelvinator electric refrig- 
erator. 


Gerald Carson with Batten 
Gerald Carson has joined George Bat- 
ten Company, Inc., as a member of the 
copy department. He was recently with 
the J. ~y ®t Lig gol Compeny oad. 
revious to t, ha ith kins 
Holden, Inc., New You 
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| 4sk LE PETIT PARISIEN about FRANC? === 














Announcing 


as the United States Representatives for 


Le Petit Parisien 


of Paris 


S. S. KOPPE & CO., Inc., 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Times Building New York City 
BRYANT 6900 


THE MASS Marker 


ANCE has made a remarkable recovery from 

the standpoint of purchasing power and is now 
assuming its real significance in terms of increased 
overseas sales. Le Petit Parisien, a great paper, known 
in the four quarters of the globe, is the logical med- 
ium for opening the door to this rich market. Le 
Petit Parisien has a circulation of ONE AND THREE 
QUARTER MILLION which is the largest circula- 
tion of any daily in Continental Europe and larger 
than any American newspaper. It is the paper for 
the Mass market it serves. 


EXCELSIOR 


“Ask FRANCE about LE PETIT PARISIEN" x= 
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Announcing 


as the United States Representatives for 


EXCELSIOR 


of Paris 





S. S. KOPPE & CO., Inc., 
Publishers’ Representatives 
Times Building New York City 
BRYANT 6900 





tHe CLASS marxer 


ARIS has always been one of the greatest class 

or luxury markets of the world. Today, perhaps 
to a greater extent than ever before, this quality mar- 
ket offers new opportunities for better business. 
Excelsior is the French daily which is to this Class 
market what Le Petit Parisien is to the Mass market. 
It is the medium par excellence for reaching that group 
of French people that enjoy the greatest purchasing 
power. It is the paper for the Class market it serves. 
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You Don’t Need a Microscope to 
Prove Trade-Mark Similarity 


According to This Court Decision, the Points of Similarity Between Two 
Marks Are of Greater Importance Than the Points of Difference 


q JNLIKE story book detectives, 
those judges who preside over 
courts having jurisdiction over 
trade-mark cases do not carry mi- 
croscopes concealed in their capa- 
cious gowns ready for instant use 
in determining the differences be- 
tween two conflicting trade-marks. 
To the contrary, the general cus- 
tom is to view the marks exactly 
as they are viewed by the consum- 
ing public. 

These facts furnish a brief ex- 
planation of the outstanding points 
in a decision recently handed down 
by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. Those in- 
volved in the case are Salant and 
Salant, Inc., as appellant, and 
Feldman and Weinman, appellees. 
The case was up on appeal from 
a decision of the: Commission of 
Patents, who had overruled a pe- 
tition, entered by Salant and Sal- 
ant, pleading for the cancellation 
of a_ trade-mark registration 
granted to Feldman and Weinman. 
The trade-marks involved are 
“Uncle Sam,” as used by the ap- 
pellant, and “Sammy,” as used by 
the appellees. 

It appears that the predecessor 
of Salant and Salant used the name 
“Uncle Sam” upon a line of work 
shirts and negligee shirts, starting 
with January, 1900. On January 
7, 1911, Salant and Salant had the 
mark registered in the Patent 
Office. 

About eleven years later, Feld- 
man and Weinman filed an appli- 
cation in the Patent Office for the 
registration of the word “Sammy” 
on a similar line of merchandise. 
This application was favorably 
acted upon. Salant and Salant 
asked to have this registration can- 
celled. The petition was sustained 
by the Examiner of Interferences, 
but his decision was reversed by 
the Commissioner of Patents. 

“It is not disputed,” said the 
court, “that the goods to which the 
respective marks are applied, are 


identical; the only question in the 
case being whether the trade- 
marks are deceptively or confus- 
ing similar. ... The work shirts 
in question are sold largely to un- 
lettered persons, and the possibil- 
ity of confusion is greater than 
when the purchasers are more ob- 
servant. Moreover, it is likely 
that some time will intervene be- 
tween sales made to the same pur- 
chaser, with the result that the 
purchaser’s recollection of the ex- 
act mark may not be distinct. The 
name ‘Uncle Sam’ and ‘Sammy’ 
bear a certain resemblance to each 
other, and it is not unlikely that 
customers may mistake the one 
mark for the other when applied 
to exactly the same kind of 
articles.” 

The court then referred to a 
previous decision, from which it 
made the following quotation: 


In this court, it has been repeatedly 
declared that there is neither legal nor 
moral excuse for even an approximate 
simulation of a well-known mark ap- 
plied to goods of the same descriptive 
properties, and that, when an attempt 
to effect such simulation becomes ap- 
parent, the two marks should not be 
examined with a microscope to detect 
minute differences, but, on the contrary, 
should be viewed as a whole, as the 
general public would view them; in 
other words, that the points of similarity 
are of greater importance than the 
points of difference. 


Accordingly, the decision of the 
Commissioner of Patents was held 
to be erroneous and Salant and 
Salant’s petition to have the reg- 
istration on “Sammy” cancelled 
was granted. 


C. H. Stevens, Vice-President, 
“The Modern Hospital” 


The Modern Hospital Publishin 
Company, Inc., Chicago, publisher 0 
The Modern Hospital, has appointed 
C. H. Stevens vice-president in charge 
of the Eastern office at New York. For 
several years he has been sales manager 
of Architecture, New York. 
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Ruggles & Brainard, Inc.—A Clearing House for Ideas 





ID 


AS 


make millions 





The real big things of human 
existence are—IDEAS. 

Henry Ford had an mea. 
George Eastman had an wea 
—KODAK—amillions of profit. 
Thomas Edison has had many 
DEAS—result, many millions. 


PERHAPS YOU HAVE AN IDEA THAT WILL 
BRING REAL MONEY TO YOU 


Every successful business is 
founded on a BIG mea. IDEAS run 
through every department of that 
success. The product itself is an 
weEA. The economical way of pro- 
ducing it is an IDRA. 

Finally—selling the product 
through advertising is a great, 
vital, basic idea which “mothers” 
an endless stream of other ideas. 

Examine critically the memor- 
able, profit-making, result-bring- 
ing advertising campaigns of this 
or any other year. Behind each is 
someone’s IDEA. 


RUGGLES & BRAINARD, INC. 
—A CLEARING HOUSE FOR 
ADVERTISING IDEAS 


When we started selling Color 
pages in magazines twelve years 
ago, an advertiser offered us a 
contract for $80,000 if we could 
tell him how to advertise his 
product in Color. Immediately 
we started on the trail for a Bic 
wea. We asked about fifty friends 
for suggestions. 

Finally, a young Advertising 
Manager of another company 
gave us the mea. It was a peach. 
It landed the $80,000 contract 
for us. The young Advertis- 
ing Manager received a compli- 
mentary check for $1,000. He 
also jumped his personal income 
from $18,000 a year to $59,000 a 
year, as the direct result of giv- 
ing us an IDEA, 
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RUGGLES & BRAINARD, INC., OFFER $50,000.00 
Or More for Advertising Ideas 





This offer is addressed to Copy- 
writers, Idea Men, Artists, Adver- 
tising Managers—anybody who 
has an DEA. Perhaps some young 
fellow with the Podunk Agency 
in Kansas, or some old fellow 
with an Oshkosh advertiser can 
tell us how a New York Hat, or 
a Detroit Motor Car, or a Bos- 
ton Shoe should be advertised in 
Color. 


$1,000.00, $2,000.00, $3,000.00— 
PERHAPS MORE 
REAL CASH FOR REAL IDEAS 


Cash Prizes for Ideas for a 
Color Advertising Campaign of 
Man Products in The Man Group 
(described later.) Look over all 
of the following items of merchan- 
dise : 


Hats 

Shirts 
Collars 
Underwear 
Hosiery 
Garters 
Shoes 
Belts 
Clothing 
Watches 


Suspenders 
Cigarettes 


Cigars 

Smoking Tobacco 
Pipes 

Shaving Cream 
Razors 

Life Insurance 
Railroads 
Steamships 


And weas for the following 


Automobiles : 


Buick Nash 

Cadillac Oakland 
Chrysler Oldsmobile 
Dodge Packard 
Franklin Paige 

Hudson Pierce-Arrow 
Essex Reo 
Hupmobile Sranepeber 

La Salle Stutz 
Lincoln Willys-EKnight 
Marmon Auburn 


\lso for: 


Fisher Bodies 

Murray Bodies 

Briggs Bodies Mobiloil (Vacu- 
Goodyear Tires um Oil Co. 
Goodrich Tires Veedol and Ty- 
Firestone Tires dol (Tidewater 
U. 8. Tires oil es Com- 
Ethyl Gasoline pany) 


If you think the man in the 
family buys the new bathroom 
outfit, suggest a Color campaign 
appealing to men which will ap- 
pear in THE MAN GrouP for Stand- 
ard Sanitary, Crane or Koh- 


er. 

If you think that man has any- 
thing to say about the buying of 
a new furnace, suggest a Color 
campaign for The American Ra- 
diator Company or one of the Oil 
Burner Companies. 

If man is the real buyer of a 
new roof for the house, suggest a 
Color campaign for Johns-Man- 
ville Asbestos Roofing or some 
other Roofing Company. 


WHO IS THE REAL BUYER? 


Certainly man casts the decid- 
ing vote in the sale of most of the 
above items. We take off our hats 
to the lovely ladies, but we have a 
hunch that the man who brings 
home the pay check also has a 
little something to say about the 
purchase of many things for fam- 
ily use. 

Therefore, we say that the man- 
ufacturers of things men buy and 
use for themselves, or for the 
family, should shoot straight at 
men in their advertising. 

Color Advertising is the ulti- 
mate—to attract attention — to 
make men think, to make men re- 
member—to make men talk—to 
make men BUY. 

We have an meA—namely, that 
the bread-winner—the MAN who 
pays the family bills has been 
somewhat neglected. Advertising 
has not been concentrated on 
him. MorHer is catered to with 
millions of words—end to end. 
FatHER has been in_ partial 
eclipse. 

There are scores of articles of 
merchandise that are made for 
men and that men buy and use. 
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Up to the present time, there 
has been no single, powerful me- 
dium through which manufac- 
turers who wish to reach men ex- 
clusively might advertise. 

Therefore, we have selected six 
great MAN magazines, and, with 
the cooperation of the Publishers, 
have welded them into a single 
unit known as 


The ManGroup 


NATI 
BUSINE 


1 aa FORBES 
Field ¥ 
Fikence Stream 


More than 1,000,000 men pay 
for the privilege of reading these 
magazines each month. At least 
another million read them. An 
investigation made by Dr. Daniel 
Starch of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration for the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agents proves that the in- 
comes of the readers of THE MAN 
GROUP magazines average very 
much higher than the incomes of 
the readers of any single big cir- 
culation magazine. 

Among Man Group readers are 
practically all of the great indus- 
trial and financial leaders of 
America. They own and manage 
and control and finance practically 
every successful manufacturing 
institution—wholesale and _ retail 
establishment—including the bank- 
ing and investment houses. Many 
of the readers are _ successful 
younger executives—from whose 
ranks will be chosen the business 
leaders of tomorrow. Some of 
them are young men just start- 
ing business careers—the boys 
who are climbing up the ladder 
of success. 

It is estimated that the buying 
power of THE MAN GROUP readers 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


runs away over $10,000,000,000 a 
year. 

Why do men read these maga- 
zines? To get ideas and helpful 
information pertaining to their 
business, sports and hobbies. They 
read the editorial contents of the 
magazines and the advertisements 
for the same reason. 


THE DIFFERENCE OF OPIN. 
ION MAKES HORSE RACES 


Study the ads in the leading 
magazines and decide if in your 
opinion the products are properly 
interpreted to the public. Remem- 
ber, that the Advertising Agency 
that wrote the advertisement 
probably knows more about the 
product, its competition and its 
possible market than you do. 
Nevertheless, you may develop an 
iDEA that is worth a lot of money 
to you. 

Almost anyone can assemble 
type and picture, but that is not 
necessarily “good advertising.” 
The wea is the dynamo that fires 
the entire transaction with vi- 
brant life. IpgaAs move people 
and business mountains. Never 
has the demand for real brilliant 
ideas in advertising been so great. 
The trouble is that meas do not 
always come when they are called. 
They do not necessarily eman- 
ate from the minds that are 
closest to the business. A farm 
hand out in Iowa “just thought” 
of an idea for advertising trac- 
tors strategically that revolution- 
ized an enormous business. 

How many times have you— 
studying the magazines—thought 
of an idea that was new, distinc- 
tive, electrical, different—but you 
permitted it to die a natural death 
—didn’t know what to do with it. 

Space is too expensive and 
the destiny of vast industrial en- 
terprises is too vital in dollars and 
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$50,000.00 for Ideas 





cents to fill with “pretty good” 
ideas. Advertisers are hungering 
for that extra ounce of thinking, 
and they do not care from whom 
the BIG IDEA comes. 


RULES 


Look over the articles men- 
tioned and consider the Man 
Market open to them through 
THE MAN GRouP. You will know 
which hat is the hat you think 
best. Give us an wea for ad- 
vertising that hat in Color—either 
two colors or four colors in THE 
MAN GRouP to The Man Market 
of several million men, and if 


your idea is good enough for 
us to sell to some hat manu- 
facturer, we will give you an 
initial prize of $1,000, and more 
if your idea goes over big. Then 
you can win another $1,000—per- 
haps more—by giving us an idea 
for another of the advertisers 
mentioned. Any really worth- 
while mea will serve as the back- 
bone of the entire campaign, 
either for six months or a year. 
No big idea deserves to die in a 
month. 

Remember that the idea must 
be for a Color campaign of six 
or twelve pages in THE MAN GROUP 
—a man market of one million 
men (actually two or three million 
men readers each month.) 





HOW TO SUBMIT YOUR IDEA 


A good idea is, by its very na- 
ture, of more initial importance 
than its form. Some of the most 
brilliant advertising themes began 
as mere amateurish pencil scrawls 
on a piece of ordinary letter paper. 
It is not necessary, then, for a con- 
testant to be an artist. True, the 
elaboration of an idea in pictorial 
shape is helpful—but we empha- 
size the fact that the mEA is 
the essential over everything else. 


Your thought may be drawn up 
for you by an artist, in color, or 
your own crude sketch is equally 
acceptable. If you wish, you may 
describe the idea in words. Should 
the idea be linked with text, write 
out that text or suggest its basic 
outline. What we want—and what 
advertisers want—is the wea. 
There are talented artists ready to 
visualize it, and equally talented 
copy experts to dress it in words. 


Ruggles & Brainard inc. 
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Triple Duty 


for the Sales 


Acknowledgment Letter 


In Addition to Acknowledging Orders, It Can Build Good-Will and 
Increase Sales 


By Charles A. Emley 


Sales Promotion Manager, De Long Hook & Eye Company 


Ts value of the acknowledg- 
ment letter as a factor in 
building good-will and making ad- 
ditional .sales is evidently being 
overlooked. 

The usual acknowledgment let- 
ter embodies, besides a “thank you,” 
the shipping date, the price and per- 
haps other essential information. 
But why does it stop there? The 
acknowledgment letter can be con- 
verted into an effective medium 
for building good-will and making 
extra sales. 

First let us consider the good- 
will creating type of acknowledg- 
ment letter. Recently, I bought a 
new typewriter. A few days after 
it was delivered I received the fol- 
lowing letter from the local dis- 


tributor who had made the sale: 


Dear Sir: 
You have recently become the owner 


typewriter—the generall 
acknowledged leader of the portable field. 

It is quite certain that your machine 
is not going to give you any trouble. 
Occasionally, however, some little diffi- 
culty develops with any typewriter and 
the pu coma of this letter is to confirm 
our willingness to give you every aid 
in correcting any trouble which may 
occur. 

Our interest in you does not end with 
the delivery of your typewriter. Our 
service department is at =< disposal. 

is guaranteed for the period 

year against any fault of work- 

manship or material, and in actual prac- 

tice our service rendered goes far be- 

yond the strict terms of the guarantee. 
Yours very truly, 

P. S. If you have any acquaintance 
who may have been interested in your 
machine since you got it, or who may 
be in a position to use a typewriter — to 
advantage, we would appreciate receiv- 
ing his name on the enclosed postal 
ca 


This letter, I later learned, was 
written for the distributor by the 
typewriter manufacturer’s adver- 
tising department. That, how- 
ever, detracts nothing from it. 
The fact that the distributor took 
the pains to send it to me proves 
that he is interested in giving me 


the right kind of service. Observe 
particularly the postscript! As a 
result of this touch of real sales- 
manship one of, my friends now 
owns a typewriter like mine and 
another expects to buy One soon. 

Now. let’s see how the acknowl- 
edgment letter can be converted 
into an actual sales letter. The 
De Long company, like every other 
firm that makes a line of products, 
is confronted with the problem of 
how ‘to sell the whole line to all 
customers. One customer, for in- 
stance, will buy safety pins and 
snaps and pass up the other items. 
Another will buy hooks and eyes 
and hair pins only. To persuade 
everybody to feature the whole 
line is a herculean task. 

About four years ago, the sales 
manager of the company con- 
ceived the idea that a_ series 
of sales acknowledgment letters 
would help to accomplish this re- 
sult; and his idea has proved to 
be sound. 

The series consists of a letter 
on each product—one on hair pins, 
one on safety pins, one on snaps, 
etc. Jones & Company, we'll say, 
buy liberally of safety pins but 
they don’t buy any of the other 
items. It is fair to assume that if 
they can do well with safety pins 
they can do equally well with at 
least some of the other products. 
So each order De Long receives 
from this firm is acknowledged 
with a letter on one of the items 
which it is not handling. The fol- 
lowing, for example, is the letter 
on hair pins. The letters on the 
other items are similar though 
worded differently. 


Cy wy you for your order of Febru- 

ar 

You are doing Pw with De Long 

safety pins and ratulate you, 
7 what about “the other products? 

They sell just as briskly as safety pins 

and afford you just as much profit. 
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Take De Long hair pins, for example, 
samples of which we are sending to 
you by parcel post. Won’t you look 
over the samples, please? you do 
so, please bear in mind that De Long 
hair pins are good, steady sellers every- 
where for three. good reasons—they are 
right as to quality, attractively put up, 
well known. 

(Then the writer launches into a sell- 
ing talk on the merits and selling pos- 
sibilities of De Long hair pins. He 
points out their good qualities, tells what 
others are doing with them, mentioning 
specific cases, emphasizes the profit, 
mentions the selling helps, etc.) 

Why not mail us an order now if 
your stocks will permit? Or give our 
salesman an order the next time he 
calls. If you'll display De Long hair 
pins prominently you will enjoy good 
sales, plenty of ty mes and, best of all, 
you will pocket a liberal profit. 


A carbon copy of each letter is 
sent to the salesman and on his 
next visit to Jones & Company he 
makes a special effort to sell the 
buyer the item mentioned in the 
letter. 

The sales acknowledgment cam- 
paign is continuous, but the 
phraseology of the letters is 
changed frequently so that no cus- 
tomer will receive twice the same 
letter on any one product. 

These letters, as the sales rec- 
ords prove, have helped the De 
Long salesmen materially in their 
efforts to sell the whole line to 
everybody. Many customers who 
were featuring only one or two 
De Long products before the plan 
was started are now handling the 
whole line. 

There are other letters in the 
series each of which performs a 
definite mission. A letter of con- 
gratulation, for instance, is sent to 
the customer who is handling the 
whole line and whose purchases 
are increasing. This letter reads: 


Your good order of . 
reached us this morning, is indeed ap- 
preciated, 

We've received so many fine orders 
from you recently that I was tempted 
this morning to look over your sales 
card here in our files for the purpose 
of learning what progress you are mak- 
ing with the De ng line. 

rhe card tells an eloquent story! You 
are handling the whole line and your 
sales of all items are running ahead of 
those for the corresponding period last 
year. Congratulations! 

Needless to say, we are grateful for 

splendid co-operation and assure 
y that we are ready and e to 
do everything in our power to help you 
enjoy even greater success with old 
“See that hump?” notions. 
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If there is anything at all that you 
believe we can do to help you, don’t 
hesitate to tell us what it is. You may 
depend upon us to give you the help 
you want if it is within our power. 

Best wishes. 


To the customer whose pur- 
chases of some items are increas- 
ing whereas his purchases of 
others are decreasing, a letter like 
this is written: 


Your order of January 16 is much 
appreciated. 

A few minutes ago I looked over 
your sales card. It shows that you are 
doing well with De Long safety pins 
and straight pins. That’s fine and we 
congratulate you! 

As for hair pins and hook and eye 
tape, the other two De Long products 
you’re handling, the card tells a differ- 
ent story. our purchases of these 
two items are decreasing. 

Naturally I’m wondering what is re- 
sponsible for the decrease in your pur- 
chases of these products. You won't 
blame me for doing a little wondering 
on this score when I remind you that 
the big majority of our other customers 
are buying these two products in ever 
increasing quantities. In fact, our own 
sales of ir pins have increased...... 
per cent and those of hook and eye tape 

per cent since the first of this 


year. 

Perhaps there is something we can do 
to help you keep pace with these in- 
“Would lik 1 

ou ou like some envelo; 
closures elmilar to the osmahol, with 
your name and address imprinted on 
each one, to distribute among your cus- 
tomers? The right distribution of them 
vam I’m sure, help to stimulate your 
sales. 

And how about display cards like 
those illustrated in the accompanyi 
catalog? If you'll set up one ea ‘of 
these attractive cards in a prominent 
place in your notion department they 
will, I’m confident, help al your 
sales. May I send them to you 

There may be some other help 
believe we can give you. If so, just 
let us know what it is. We certainly 
want to do all we can to help you get 
the most and best in sales and profits 
out of all of the De Long products you 
are handling. 

Won’t you let me hear from you? 

Sincerely, 


General Sales Manager. 


A letter like the following is 
written to the customer whose 
purchases of all items he is han- 
dling aré decreasing: 


Thanks very much for your order of 
the twelfth. . 

Now will you permit me to have a 
brief chat with you regarding your 
progress as a ng comemart 

In the last half of 1926 our total 
sales to you amounted to $ In 
the first half of 1927 they reached the 
total of 
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I am 
serve 


As you can well understand, 
disappointed over our failure to 
ou this year with better results. Per- 
aps we are to blame in some way. 
If so, why not come right out in meet- 
ing and tell me what is wrong? A 
good frank talk between two reasonable 
people ought to work wonders. 

ou will recall that last year you 
bought snaps and safety pins. his 
year you have been buying these same 
items but in smaller quantities. It may 
be that unusual conditions in your ter- 
ritory have produced this result. What- 
ever may be the facts, I believe that 
right now is an opportune time for some 
plans leading to an increase. * 

Every Long product is a good 
seller. Every one will bring quick turn- 
overs and good profits if rightly dis- 
played. Dealers everywhere are finding 
this to be true with the result that our 
shinments in the last six months have 
been the largest in our whole history. 

I have now tried to write you as I 
should like to have you write me if you 
were in my place. I hope you will 
catch the spirit of my message and 
favor me with an answer. 

Sincerely, 


General Sales Manager. 


Then there is a letter, known as 
the “Welcome Letter,” for new 
customers. It has brought many 
favorable comments and created 
immeasurable good-will. Here is 
the way it reads: 


Welcome! 

Now that you have joined the De 
Long family we want you to make your- 
self at home and feel free to call u 
us at any time for any help or infor- 
mation you believe we can give you. 

Years ago when this business was 
started, the founders knew practically 
every customer by his first name and 
visited many of them at least once a 
year. Even though the business has 
grown so large that it would be a phy. 
sical impossibility for those of us here 
at headquarters to call on our customers, 
we nevertheless take a personal interest 
in each customer’s progress and keep 
in close touch with him through our 
salesmen and by mail. 

Quite often you will receive letters 
from us. Some of them will contain 
helpful suggestions. Some will be simply 
friendly chats on subjects of, we hope, 
mutual interest. Please, therefore, con- 
sider each letter a personal visit from 
us here at the home office. 

And remember that we are eager to 
help you. It is not our policy, never 
shall be, to load up a customer and 
then let him severely alone. It is our 
job, as we clearly see it, to help you 
sell what you buy for only by so doin 
can we hope to make you a satisfi 
customer. 

Here is our hand and with it we ex- 
tend to you a warm welcome into the 
family circle and pledge you our best 
co-operation to the end that our newly 
formed relationship may develop into 
a lasting friendship. 

Sincerely, 
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It is evident from the forego- 
ing that the humble acknowledg- 
ment letter can perform triple 
duty—acknowledge orders, build 
good-will, make extra sales. True, 
the firm that makes or distributes 
only one product could not use a 
series of letters like that used by 
De Long; but it can use a letter, 
yes, a series of letters, similar to 
the one I received from the type- 
writer distributor, and unquestion- 
ably such letters create no end of 
good-will and indirectly lead to 
more business. 


Death of W. H. Clark 


William Heermans Clark, publisher 
of the Cortland, N. Y., Standard and 
Norwich, N. Y., Sun, died at Miami, 
Fla., March 12. He entered the news- 
paper field in 1876 with the purchase 
of the Standard after practicing law 
for seven years. He was also active in 
olitics and served as a member of the 
epublican State Committee under the 
chairmanship of Chester A. Arthur in 
1880 and 1881. 

Mr. Clark was president of the New 
York State Press Association in 1890 
and president of the New York State 
Associated Dailies in 1902. At the time 
- Aw death, he was seventy-nine years 
o 


Leonard Dreyfuss Made 
Bank Director 


Leonard Dreyfuss, president of the 
United Advertising Corporation, New 
York, has been elected a director of 
the United-Capital National Bank and 
Trust Company which has been organ- 
ized through a merger of the United 
National, the Capital National and 
Longacre banks of New York. 


Garage Equipment Account to 
Milwaukee Agency 


The Price Hollister Company, of Rock- 
ford, Ill., manufacturer of Jumbo brake 
testers, air devices and garage machin- 
ery, has placed its advertising account 
with Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Young- 
green, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency. 


“The Southern Poultryman” 
Moves to San Antonio ° 


The Southern Poultryman, published 
by Taylor McGarrity, has moved its 
offices from Fort Worth to San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


Appoints Mears Advertising 


Carlin Comforts, Inc., New York, 
maker of bed spreads, blankets, etc., has 
placed its advertising account with 


Mears Advertising, New York. 
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OWN & COUNTRY is and always has 

been a highly specialized class maga- 

zine. There is seldom an advertise- 

ment to be seen in the publication that 

is out of harmony with its appearance 

or the characteristics of the readers 
for whom it is published, as reflected by its 
editorial contents. 


Many of the advertising accounts running in 
TOWN & COUNTRY use the. publication indi- 
vidually, apart from any other advertising 
plan. Advertisers of an exclusive market 
realize that trying to sell high-class 
merchandise through media of mass 


circulation, or even of mass com- 

bined with some class, at the rela- 

tively high rates of those mediums, 

automatically invites waste and re- 
duces the prospects of a fair sales return from 
money invested. 


Bore 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Advertisers 
AT AMERICA’S 
GREATEST 
SPORTSMEN’S SHO 








1928 National Sportsmen’s Show 


held in connection with 
Sixth Annual Convention 


IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


April 18, 19, 20 and 21, 1928 
AUDITORIUM 


OMAHA — NEBRASKA 


Reserve Space NOW — Before It Is Too Late! 














WHAT EXHIBITORS SAID ABOUT LAST YEAR’S SHOW See 

James Heddon’s Sons, Mr. M. F. Jamar, Jr., Advertising Manager— 

“A high-grade, representative group of sportsmen, practically all of whom Mi Can, 

evidenced a keen interest in our tieh-areds tackle.” Sov. 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Mr. Jas. T. Jones, General Manager— stove 

“We exhibit qpenelty cause every visitor seems interested in the out«doors 
Peters Cartridge Co., Wm. H. Hinsch, Advertising Manager— 

“We congratulate you on the results of this Show. 
Converse Ru Co., W. H. Norsworthy— 

“Best medium I have yet seen to reach the real outdoor sport wear and 


equipment user.” 


@ Outdoot! 


Alwar 


Owned and Published byt 
160,000 A. B. C. CI 











j 


of whom 


ut doors.” 
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More Than 50, 000 


Or 35% of the Members ‘of the 
IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


Live within the 
OMAHA TRADING TERRITORY 
‘*Where Business Is Good”’ 


nanufacturer, you cannot afford to overlook this opportunity to present 
ducts first-hand to the members of the Izaak Walton League a¢ their 
The location of the 1928 Exhibition affords a convenient opportunity 
>» than a third of the League membership to attend. Thousands from the 
middle west and northwest section will visit the Show for the first time. You 
will want to be sure your lines are represented. Some space still available. Write 
or wire for further details. 
M. A. Beroretp, Advertising Director, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 
A. J. Srocxer, Eastern Manager, 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PARTIAL LIST OF EXHIBITORS 
Who have already arranged for space at the 1928 Show 


Arms, Ammunition Camping (Tents, Miscell us—Conti 








and Accessories Stoves, Furniture, etc.) Hodgman Rubber Co. ; 
All-Steel-Equip Co. Continued ampers an shermen s 


ore de Nemours & Co., Gold Medal Camp Furniture 
Mfg. 


Hercules Powder Co. Hugo ‘ste. Co. (Eveready Flashlight) 
Hunter Arms Co., Ine. Kewaskum Aluminum Co. ra Flour Mills Co. 
Ithaca Gun Co. McGrew Machine Co, Products) 

lefever Arms Co. Rustic Hickory Furniture Co. Reit Mine Industrial Co. 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. (Knives) 

Peters Cartridge Co. Fishing Tackle and Sears Roebuck & Co. 
Remington Arms Co., Ine. (Sporting Goods) 

Savage Arms Corporation Rods Ten Thousand Lakes Fur 
Stevens Arms Co., J. American Fork & Hoe Co. Farms 

United States Cartridge Co. Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. United States Government 
Western Cartridge Co. Co. Wilson Western Sporting 
Winchester Repeating Arms Creek Chub Bait Co. Goods Co. (Sporting Goods) 


Co Mfg. Co. ("The 
— ) Outhoard Motors and 


. gines 
Auto-Kamp Trailer Co. Jam 
Gilkison & Sons Co., E.P. Hobart Metal Mfg. Co. Elto Outboard Motor Co. 
Horton Mfg. Co. Motor Co. 


5 - Co. 
Boats and Canoes — Co. \ Lockwood Motor Co. 


ly Mfg. Co. 
Acme Boat Company Meisselbach Mfg. Co., A. F. $ 
Boyd-Martin Boat Co. meses oa 0. Wearing Apparel 
South Nena Bait Co. Converse Rubber Shoe Co, 
Camping (Tents, Weber Lifelike Fly Co. United States Rubber Co. 
Stoves, Furniture, ete.) Miscellaneous 
Alward-Anderson-Southard Co. Chappel Bros. (Dog Food) 


American Gas Machine Co. Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Burlir gton Basket Co. 


Co. 
Lamp & Stove Co Glover Co., Inc.. H. Clay 
De'co- Light Co. (Dog Remedies) 


merica 


aak Walton League of America 
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There’s Ready Money in Central Illinois—and 


STILL MORE IMPORTANT 


There’s an Increasing Desire to Spend It—as Is Evi- 
denced by the Early Flow of Spring Business 


———,, 


66% of Daily Pantagraph Readers Have Incomes of 
$2,500.00 or More and Their Minimum Needs Make Up 


A $37,000,000 Market 


Using the Minimum Family Budget as a basis, 
Pantagraph Readers Spend Each Year: 


$10,941,277 for Food $2,033,841 for Furniture 
$5,385,514 for Clothing $1,060,855 for Footwear 


$4,158,756 for Automobiles and Accessories 
(Figures from Knight Survey) 


ONE Paper Is Now Doing the Work 
of Two,—Better and At Less Cost 


The Daily Pantagraph. 


Published Evenings (Except Saturdays and Sundays) and 
Saturday and Sunday Mornings 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
CHAS H. EDDY CO., 247 Park Ave., New York City; 294 Washington St., Boston; 
Wrigley Bidg., Chicage 
Member A. B. C., A. N. P. A., Associated Press 











Newspaper Campaign Mentions 310 
Individual Churches 


Series of Four Maps Gives the Location of Each Church in Metropolitan 
District at Small Cost to Each 


HREE hundred and ten Luth- 

eran churches in New York 
and vicinity recently ran a series 
of newspaper advertisements which 
were interesting in that, in spite of 
the large number of contributing 
members to the campaign, each 
member received in- 


succeeding Saturdays to mark the 
churches in the various sections 
around New York. The size of 
the maps varied somewhat but 
they were approximately six inches 
square. The number of churches 
indicated by crosses on each map 





dividual mention and 





was able to attract 
the attention of the 
group it desired to 
interest. 





These advertise- 
ments, which ap- 
peared in the New 








York Times, were in 
the form of a series 

maps. One, for 
example, was a map 
1’ Northern New 
lersey and Staten 
Island. On this map 
were marked a num- 
ber of crosses to in- 
dicate each Lutheran 
church in its proper 
ceographical location. 
Beside each cross was 
printed the name and 
address of the church 
or churches and the 
name of the town in 
which they are lo- 
cated. 

“The use of the cross as a marker 
for the locations of the churches 
in the advertisements was quite 
fitting,” declared J. F. E. Nickels- 
burg, business manager of the 
American Lutheran Publicity Bu- 
reau, which sponsored the cam- 
paign, “for the cross may well be 
said to be the church’s trade- 
mark,” 

A tie-up with this use of the 
cross was also made in the copy 
which accompanied these maps and 
vhich read: “Find Your Lutheran 
Church in New Jersey by the Sign 
of the Cross” and “What Does 
the Cross Mean to You?” 

Four maps constituted the series 
in this campaign and were run on 








THIS MAP SHOWS HOW THE LOCATION OF EACH CHURCH 
IS INDICATED 


ran from over forty to more than 
sixty. 

The opportunity of naming so 
many churches naturally spread 
the cost of the advertisements over 
a great number of contributing 
churches. The cost to each church 
was only $3. Inasmuch as most 
churches have not a great deal of 
money to spend for advertising 
purposes, this economy was an at- 
tractive feature of the campaign. 

Then again, by the use of the 
map, each church was able to at- 
tract the attention of those in its 
own district, for a natural curi- 
osity would lead the reader to 
notice what church in his vicinity 
was marked. A footnote in one of 
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the advertisements told what maps 
had already appeared and gave 
the dates of the maps to appear 
subsequently. Thus the campaign 
also benefited the whole Lutheran 
organization by the dominating 
space on the religious advertising 
page which the co-operation of so 
large a number of churches made 
possible. 

This campaign is to be sug- 
gested by the American Lutheran 
Publicity Bureau to its churches 
in other parts of the country. 

The task of getting all the 
churches to enter into this co- 
operative effort was not difficult 
since the individual charge was so 
small that many of the churches 
were lined up by telephone and 
by mail. 


Alvin Dodd and E. M. West 
Start New Business 


Alvin Dodd and E. M. West have 
started a new business at New York 
as marketing advisers in the applica- 
tion of business facts to the reduction 
of distribution costs. For six years, 
Mr. Dodd has been head of the domes- 
tic distribution department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and, prior 
to that, for a similar period was head 
of the Retail Research Association. 

For the last three years, Mr. West 
has been identified with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and with 
the Department of Commerce. He was 
at one time a member of Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., and later was with The 
Blackman Company, both of New York. 


Overall Account to Newark 


Agency 
The Blue Bell Overall Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., manufacturer of 
Blue Bell and Big Ben overalls, has 
appointed the Josegh E. Hanson Co 
pany, Newark, .. J.,, , advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 


J. F. Perkins Joins Detroit 
Agency 

James F. Perkins has joined the staff 
of Whipple & Black, Inc., Detroit, ad- 
vertising agency, as merchandising di- 
rector. For the last eight years he has 
—. engaged in sales and advertising 
wor 


Holmes Disappearing Bed Ac- 
count to McKiernan 


The Holmes Disappearing Bed Com- 
pany, Rockford, Ill., has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the George F. 
McKiernan Company, advertising agency 
of that city. 


Mar. 22, 1928 


More About the History of 


Trade-Marks 

“How Some Well-Known  Trade- 
Marks Originated,” in Printers’ Inx 
of March 8, presented a collection of 
anecdotes regarding the development of 
certain prominent trade-marks. Since 
the appearance of this article, a letter 
has been received from Edward S. Jor- 
dan recording the history of the Jordan 
trade-mark. The letter follows: 


Jorpan Motor Car Company 
CLeveLtanp, Mar. 12, 1928 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Twenty years ago I met a man who 
originated a trade-mark for one of the 
great packing companies. 

It includ a circle, the letter “S’ 
and an arrow. 

He explained to me that he used the 
circle because it was universal, typi 
fying the movements of the planets 
cycles of time, the shape of the sun, 
the moon, the earth, and the wedding 
ring. 

In other words, it is the most fun- 
damental and natural design. 

The arrow has a definite appeal in 
that it stands for speed, progress, and 
when it appears in red it adds a life 
giving touch to the design. 

About fifteen years ago I was instru- 
mental in determining a design for 
another manufacturer who was in a 
quandary as to what to use for a dis- 
tinctive trade-mark. 

Next to the circle, the triangle is 
most significant. It represents the first 
step in the progress of human design 
following the circle and the square. 

hen designing the Jordan trade- 
mark I first drew a circle, then I placed 
inside of it a triangle; then I superim 
posed upon the first triangle another tri- 
angle and filled it in. It looks like an 
arrow head but it is not—it is simply 
the combination of two triangles inside 
the circle. 

I believe that the design has funda- 
mental appeal. 

That is the origin of the Jordan 
trade-mark. 


Epwarp S. Jorpan, 
resident. 


Forestry Publication Appoints 
G. D. Bolton 


George D. Bolton has been appointed 
Eastern en manager of Ameri- 
can Forests and Forest Life, Washing- 
ton, D. C., with headquarters at a newly 
established New York office. He was 
formerly general manager of the Inter 
Cities Rapid Transit Lines, Inc., Clear- 
water, Fla. 


J. S. Krauss Heads L. H. 
Gilmer Company 


John S. Krauss, vice-president and 
general manager in “a & of sales and 
advertising of the L. H. Gilmer Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, belting, has_ been 
elected president. He succeeds L. H. 
Gilmer founder of the company, who is 
now chairman of the board. 
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1506 out of 1000 


A recent survey of our 
readers showed that among 
every 1000 there are 1506 
memberships in Parent- 
Teacher Associations, 
Mothers’ Clubs, Child Study 
Groups and similar organ- 
izations. 


We have just published a 
folder entitled 


GROUP INFLUENCE 


It tells you why advertising in this 
magazine is a profitable investment 
in something infinitely more impor- 
tant than just circulation. Write for 








CHILDREN, The Magazine for PARENTS 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 











When to Tool Out the Whites in 


Illustrations 


A Very Remarkable Difference Is Sometimes Made When the Engraver 
Is Given the Proper Instructions 


By A Commercial Art Manager 


"THERE is an appreciably great 
difference in the printing quali- 
ties of various engravings, with 
now and again some outstanding 
reproduction which sparkles with 
contrast and strange animation. 
“How do you arrive at such bril- 
liant halftone results?” one ad- 
vertiser will inquire of another. 
“I spend large 
sums of money 
on my engrav- 
ings and employ 
the very best 
commercial art 
talent in an ef- 
fort to secure 
infallible origi- 
nals, but our il- 
lustrations al- 
ways have that 
anemic, pale, 
washed-out look. 
What’s the an- 
swer?” 

The answer, 
in at least one = tet gone 
highly important 
regard, has to 
do with a proc- 
ess which any 
competent en- 
graver is quali- 
fied to supply 
if he is so in- 
structed. But 
you must issue 
such instruc- 
tions. He must 
be told what is wanted. It is, 
perhaps, an added expense, and 
the engraver does not feel privi- 
leged to take this responsibility 
on himself. 

It frequently happens that the 
“tooling” of a plate, wisely di- 
rected, is the making of it. The 
needed contrast is supplied and 
that is why some halftones seem 
to be superlatively better than oth- 
ers. The removing of the screen 
dots, judiciously, injects a new and 


[2 tae 


easy corning 


med grees 


Now, today you can buys saw de 
purposely for modern sawing — 
Lagneregte 


weet 
the new Dreetom 
oa 


every 


Remember that “pet’’ saw of 
the old-time carpenter? 


course and he 

bought it when he started 10 leurs 
hus trade He swore there wasnt a saw 
con earth that could equa) it for tas 


Filed hundreds of rimen the binde 


narrower and the wenght 
lighter, so Ht ran easier and was hind 


1 te narrower, like the old-timers 


Tew haghter, saving your muscle oo 
wtroke 


DISSTON 


BY TOOLING OUT THE SURFACE OF THE 
SAW BLADE THE PRODUCT IS DISPLAYED 
TO ITS BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE 


an essential vividness of values 

It frequently happens that a half- 
tone is run, either in newspapers 
or im magazines, and there is a 
noticeable all-over impression of 
tone monotony. There is no out- 
standing element; no crisp and 
emphatic contrast anywhere in the 
composition. Such . plates may 
have been en- 
graved from 
fine photographs 
or excellent 
wash drawings 
Despite this, 
they are disap- 
pointing when 
they make their 
appearance. 

There is ‘a 
quite definite 
reason for this 
although many 
advertisers are 
not aware oi 
the technical 

handicaps and 
aes at hazards. A cer- 
nee tor mine ene tain sales man- 
ager wished to 
advertise heavily 
in newspapers 
in five key cities 
where he sought 
distribution for 
a new product 
and where in 
tensive selling 
campaigns were 
to be launched. The schedule called 
for four-column displays, three 
times a week, and the advertise 
ments were heavily illustrated. No 
less than 70 per cent of the total 
space, in each case, was given over 
to the picture. 

Unwilling to trust to halftones 
made from photographs, he ordered 
original wash illustrations made by 
a competent artist who had long 
specialized in techniques which 
were peculiarly successful in the 


Te Ras the hang feet and Dalance 
tha only 


Get the Disston Sew you have always 
Chastor 
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The 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


Use More Space in . 


THE SUN 


Than in Any Other New York Newspaper 


HE Department Stores of New York are 

in an excellent position to judge the sell- 
ing power of local newspapers. They are in 
close daily contact with people of all ages, of 
all degrees of intelligence, taste and buying 
power. They draw customers from all parts 
of the trading area. They sell nearly every- 
thing to nearly everybody. And they adver- 
tise to secure quick, tangible results. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS who want to 
increase their sales in New York can profit- 
ably be guided by the example of the depart- 
ment stores of New York which, for years, 
have used more space in The Sun than in any 
other New York newspaper. 
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SOUTHERN RURALIST 


Leads All Other Farm Papers in 
January-February Linage Gains 


Southern Ruralist’s gain of 12,830 lines for January 
and February 1928 over same months 1927, is the 
largest gain of all the 55 weekly, semi-monthly and 
monthly farm papers. 


Linage gains in March 15th Printers’ Ink show 
Southern Ruralist first with 10,557 lines increase for 
February 1928 over February 1927. 


Of the 19 farm papers showing gains, 6 were in the 
South—reflecting the South’s pronounced pros- 


perity. 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 


Atlanta, Ga. 


A. B. C. Paid Circulation 459,032. Line Rate $2.50 Flat. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Detroit Kansas City 


Atlanta San Francisco 


St. Louis 
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newspaper field. For one thing, 
units of display were large in each 
illustration, and the number of 
tones or values was generally held 
down to not more than four. 
When these drawings were de- 
ivered the sales manager sighed 
ith relief. There would be no 
need to worry over the printed 
result. If those pictures would 
not show up handsomely, then 
nothing could or would 
Plates were ordered and 
the series began to run. 
But every one was griev- 
ously disappointed. The 
advertisements were not 
nearly as sparklingly bright 
and vivacious as the ar- 
tist’s original paintings 
The blame was. put on 
the engraver and an out- 
of-town engraving house 
expert was called in. Why 
this failure in an impor- 
tant newspaper campaign? 
The illustrations were not 
outstandingly sharp and 
clean and clear, although 
that was the very thing 
sought. An artist of abil- 
ity had prepared the origi- 
nals. The fault must rest 
with the local engraver 
who had produced the 
plates and who had super- 
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over them the entire picture was 
thrown out of key. 

To prove his point, the outside 
expert took one of the drawings 
to his own shop and later brought 
back a plate which he’ requested 
the advertiser to try out in news- 
papers. The printed result, now, 
was perfect. There was really no 
comparison between the two re- 
sults. 


YOUNG MEN are Discovering 








vised the production of 
electrotypes. 





This expert who had 
been called in did not 
agree with the advertiser’s 
verdict. He pointed out 
that in the artist’s wash 
drawings there were areas 
of pure white. No tone, 
even a delicate one, had 
been introduced at such points in 
the composition. But when the en- 
gravings were made, the same 
white areas became tones, which, 
in turn, were all the more evident 
when the advertisement was run. 
They became darker still. 

It was a point never before con- 
sidered by those ordering engrav- 
ings. In brief, justice had not 
been done the original illustrations. 
They did not print in newspapers 
as the artist had planned for them 
to print. The areas of white were 
a highly important part of every 
subject. But when the screen ran 


EPICURE. 2 
popula: shape among young men 10 cach 
Orher sins, 2 for 25c., 15c. and 5 for 300 


NEWSPAPER HALFTONES ESPECIALLY CAN FREQUENTLY 
BE IMPROVED BY JUDICIOUS TOOLING OUT OF WHITES 


The second engraver had done 
no more than conscientiously “fol- 
low copy.” Where the artist had 
left parts in white, such areas were 
tooled-out on the plates. 

It is obvious that the art of the 
engraver is by no means fully 
understood. He is looked upon 
merely as one who, with chemicals, 
camera and metal, produces some- 
thing which, when inked and 
pressed on paper, will leave a 
facsimile of the original subject. 
But, when given latitude or when 
proper instructions accompany 
copy, he is in a position to prove 
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that he thinks with the mind of 
an artist and is responsive to the 
artistic needs of any given theme. 

It is an error to suppose that 
without specific instructions to an 
engraver a photograph or an origi- 
nal wash illustration will “come 
out,” exactly as is, in an engrav- 
ing. That inevitable halftone 
screen must always be kept in 
mind. The only possible way in 
which to hold the 
whites as “pure 
white” is to have the 
screen tooled out in 
the engraving. Other- 
wise they will always 
have a tone over 
them, and this tone 
will gain in color on 
magazine or on news- 
paper stock. It will 
be even darker than 
it shows on the en- 
graver’s proof, which 
is apt to be accepted 
as a sample of the 
campaign result. 

An amateur 
successfully mark 
copy for such en- 
graving methods. On 
the tissue a tone of 
blue can be painted 
over all white areas 
or a simple instruc- 
tion to the engraver 
to “tool out white, 
following copy” will 
bring the desired ef- 
fect. Some _ illustra- 
tions, on the other 
hand, are so replete 
with very tiny and 
often complicated high 
lights that the artist himself is 
best qualified to collaborate in the 
engraving. 

In one magazine advertisement 
of an automobile there were by ac- 
tual count fifty-eight separate 
places where rouletting or tool- 
ing assisted in making the ideal 
halftone—one which sparkled with 
animation and contrast. They were 
in the artist’s painting of the sub- 
ject but they would not have been 
retained in the plate had not the 
engraver been told to make a very 
special point of this. So he fol- 
lowed copy. Where the artist in- 
troduced white, it was held in the 


may 
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making of the plate, however tiny 
or involved the character of these 
high lights happened to be. 

Reference is not made here to 
the high-light type of halftone, 
wherein the effects are secured au- 
tomatically by a now familiar proc- 
ess. The straight halftone can be 
hand-tooled to give as satisfactory 
plates. 

The picture of the automobile 








you find the particular harmonies of new design 
and color that distinguish this long-mileage 
hosiery. You will like its lasting good looks. 


PHOE 


SIERY/ 


TOOLING OUT THE WHITES IN AN ILLUSTRATION OFTEN 
MAKES AN ADVERTISEMENT SPARKLE WITH CONTRAST 


AND ANIMATION 


advertisement mentioned above was 
an original study of a speeding 
car and was very liberally sprin- 
kled with tricky high lights, in- 
cluding those which the artist had 
introduced to suggest action. It 
was necessary for the engraver to 
go over the entire plate, picking out 
these little yet important lights. 
Charcoal and crayon drawings 
lend themselves better to the high- 
light engraving process, for there 
are more whites and they are of 
a more involved character. 
_ Sometimes an illustration gains 
immeasurably by being made in 
combination line and halftone, al- 
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A College Enters the 
Advertising Business 


Desire to meet a great need in public schools everywhere results 
in publication of Peabody School Book Covers 
An Interview with 


J.E. WINDROW 
Secretary, Alumni An, Poshaty College for Teachers, 


ville 
HE story of how George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., decided to go into 
the business of distributing school 
book covers, selling space thereon 


the country brought an astonishing 
response. We were almost imme- 
diately in a position to guarantee 
advertisers more than 15,000,000 
circulation in the schools all over 


to national adver- 
tisers, makes an 
interesting chapter 
in the development 
of advertising. 

The actual work 
has been carried on 
through its Alumni 
Association, nu m- 
bering about 30,- 
000 teachers and 
school officials in 
executive positions 
in public schools 
all over the United 
States. Something 
of the method pur- 
sued was explained 
recently by the 
secretary of the 
Alumni Associa- 
tion, Mr. J. E. 
W indrow, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 





George S. Fowler 
of J, Walter Thompson Co., 
writes: 


“When you ask me if I 
believe in er | to the 
sy ge people of the coun- 
try, am at once reminded 
of a text we used for an 
advertisement a number of 
years ago, at Colgate and 
Company—‘If you want some- 
thing to last a hundred years, 
go plant a tree. If you want 
something to last a thousand 
years, go co a habit in the 
mind of a child 

“In fact, it seems almost 
unnecessary to say that all of 
us who believe in advertising 
must, of necessity, believe 
that it is good to advertise to 
young people. Their minds 
are open, malleable, and the 
— kind of advertising is a 

help to their education and a 
help to the advertisers who 
present their stories interest- 
ingly and convincingly.” 


the country. A 
letter to adver- 
tisers brought 
hundreds of en- 
couraging replies. 
We soon found it 
necessary to place 
the advertising in 
more experienced 
hands and _ subse- 
quently appointed 
Educational Adver- 
tising Company of 
New York as our 
exclusive represen- 
tatives. Methods of 
handling and veri- 
fying the circula- 
tion and rates for 
the advertising 
were worked out 
with their presi- 
dent, Mr. 

D. Bryson, 





“The inspiration 





within a 





for this wunder- 
taking,” he said, “came from the 
desire on the part of Peabody 
Alumni to help raise an Endow- 
ment Fund for the college. We 
knew there was a need among 
school children everywhere for a 
high-grade book protector and we 
figured that if we could go to 
national advertisers and tell them 
we had a sure way of getting their 
story before school boys and girls, 
they would want to utilize it. But 
first we had to get circulation. 
‘Our announcement of the pro- 
ject to school officials throughout 


months they had se- 
cured for us substantial contracts. 

“Under the plan of rates worked 
out it is possible for an adver- 
tiser to have his advertisement 
on the back of every school 
book in a city of 25,000 population 
at a cost of less than $30 per 
month. 

“Mr. Bryson is giving his personal 
attention to all inquiries from ad- 
vertisers. These should be ad- 
dressed to him, care Educational 
Advertising Company, 55 West 
42nd Street, New York City, Tele- 
phone, Chickering 5657.” 
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though the ill-advised advertiser 
may decide to try halftoning the 
entire illustration, which means, 
among other things, a money sav- 
ing. It is false economy. 

In the magazine campaign for 
the Schick razor there have been 
some unusually attractive combi- 
nations of line and halftone. A 
hand will be. shown, for instance, 
holding forward the razor, and 
the latter is in photographic form 
or a wash drawing, with value 
greatly simplified. The hand is not 
only in pen and ink, but outline 
pen and ink. As engraved, the 
razor is all-important, silhouetted 
against the white palm of the hand, 
which has been done in line en- 
graving and a combination plate. 

Had the screen been permitted 
to run over the hand as well, this 
contrast and sparkling strength 
would not have been present when 
the job was in the magazines. 

There is nothing quite so effi- 
cacious in a halftone as vividly 
bright high lights. They make all 
other values conspicuously virile. 
A most compelling series is run- 
ning in a number of mediums using 
heads of men as illustrations. The 
modeling is handled in black, and 
each area of black is softened 
with vignetting grays. By tooling 
out whites, the character studies 
look as if they had been produced 
under a battery of electric lights. 
This series would have been just 
one half as effective with the half- 
tone screen running over the entire 
area of the faces. 

A set of camera studies was 
made of beds and sleeping figures. 
In some, moonlight was supposed 
to be falling through windows 
while in others bed-lamps illumined 
limited areas. But as the prints 
came from the photographer, the 
contrasts were not sufficiently 
stressed. Very careful and pro- 
fessional rouletting and tooling of 
white corrected this fault and made 
the illustrations immeasurably 
more attractive to the eye. 

Where the magazine paper stock 
is not highly glazed, the introduc- 
tion of high lights, tooled expedi- 
tiously, is quite indispensable and 
should never be absent from cam- 
paign plates if the most satisfac- 
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tory printed results are sought. 
On such stock, delicate screen tones 
are apt to double up in strength 
and give an all-over dinginess to 
the illustration. 

For the better part of ten years, 
halftone pictures of clocks in the 
Big Ben family have attracted 
widespread attention because they 
are so animated, so shimmeringly 
alluring. The still-life studies 
were and are a combination of 
photographs and retouching, fur- 
ther helped by the tooling-out of 
high lights. They are certain to 
print well because extraneous 
values have been eliminated. The 
white-paper areas provide the al- 
ways necessary contrast. 

In all showings of Disston saws 
the halftones are conspicuously 
clean-cut. The product itself is 
displayed to its best possible ad- 
vantage. But this effect is not 
secured until, in the making of the 
plates, the surfaces of the saw 
blades are tooled white. 

A manufacturer of automobile 
headlights was unnecessarily baf- 
fled for years in the matter of por- 
traying beams of light, until he 
settled upon an art technique which 
used original drawings in black 
only over which a flat tone of 
gray was sprayed. Then the paths 
of light were tooled out in the 
engravings, and all was well. They 
now scintillate with radiant rays 
which cut the gloom like knives. 

It is also well to remember that 
tooling is beneficial to illustrations 
in color and that the same con- 
trasts are needed and produced. 

Whatever the added cost, the ex- 
pense is far more than made up 
in the added halftone brilliancy of 
contrasting values. Practically 
every picture has white areas, 
which, if the tooling is not done, 
become gray in the printed adver- 
tisement. 


New Accounts for Albert 
Frank Agency 


Marcel Franck, Inc., perfumer and 
manufacturer of atomizers, and the 
Leo Schlesinger Company, Inc., im- 
porter, both of New York, have ap- 
pointed Albert Frank & a, New 
York advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising accounts. 
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Further Gains! 


A comparison of the advertising volume 
published in the AMERICAN EXPORTER, 
the oldest, largest and most progressive 
export journal, is interesting to those 
having to do with export campaigns and 
export advertising. 


1924 750 pages 
paige. — 1935 -92]. * 
t “ 
eas” «| eae te 


year IS27. 3360...“ 
1928 1523 “ 


More advertising than any three other 
export papers put together. 


Now in its 51st year, the AMERICAN 
EXPORTER is showing marked growth 
because of its stability, its reader influ- 
ence among buyers overseas, and its out- 
standing advertising power. 


tically 
areas, 
done, 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


World’s Largest Export Journal 
370 Seventh Avenue New York 
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A Typical Crowd on Public Square Watching The VINDICATOR'’S 
Automatic Score Board During Baseball Series. 


In Youngstown, Ohio— 


ERE is a market backed by the 
great payrolls of this flourishing 
steel-producing district. These workers 
have the money to buy—and The 
VINDICATOR, Daily and Sunday, 
goes into many more Youngstown 


HOMES than any other newspaper. 
Be sure to include The VINDICATOR on 


your list. 


The Vindicator 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Youngstown, Ohio 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Representatives 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston Adanta 
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Male or Female Clerks? A Ques- 
tion for Many Industries to 
Answer 


Che Experiences of the Automobile, Hardware, Cigarette, and Drug 
Industries with Saleswomen 


By Ruth Leigh 


HE sex of buyers in many lines 

has unquestionably changed— 
and more often than otherwise, the 
change has been from male to 
female. Women are buying more 
and more of the goods formerly 
bought by men, and it is interesting 
to consider how modern industry is 
adjusting itself to this changing 
condition. 

The most outstanding example of 
this change of sex of the buyer is 
in the automobile industry. Up 
until the last ten years or so, 
women had only a small voice in 
the purchase of automobiles. It 
was only on an extremely rare 
occasion, moreover, that a woman 
actually purchased an automobile. 
Today, however, it is an accepted 
fact in the automobile industry that 
women frequently exercise almost 
as much authority as men in the 
purchase of family cars, and proof 
of this fact lies in the increased 
amount .of automobile advertising 
appearing in the women’s maga- 
zines, 

Another interesting example of 
the change in sex of buyers is 
found in the hardware industry. 
Today, the character of merchan- 
dise sold in the hardware store is 
changing. More and more lines are 
being added to appeal to women, 
ind inversely, women are buying 
more articles in the hardware store 
(including builders’ hardware) that 
were formerly bought exclusively 
by men. 

A third illustration of the chang- 
ing sex of buyers is found in the 
cigarette industry. 

If these three examples are typi- 
cal, it is interesting to speculate on 
whether modern industry has at- 
tempted to recognize this changing 
sex of buyers in a practical way— 
by employing more women to sell 
these lines to women. 


For instance, has there been any 
attempt on the part of automobile 
retailers to install saleswormen in 
their showrooms? . Has the auto- 
mobile industry considered at all 
the question of whether women 
would be more likely to buy more 
cars if they were sold by women? 

Have hardware stores recognized 
the change in the sex of buyers by 
experimenting with saleswomen in 
this field? Has there been any at- 
tempt on the part of the cigarette 
industry—more especially, the lead- 
ing tobacco chains—to recognize 
the feminine customer, by the in- 
stallation of women clerks? 

In seeking answers to these ques- 
tions from the different industries 
concerned, we are met with two 
issues, which, in part, affect the 
situation: First, whether women 
prefer to buy these articles from 
other women; second, whether the 
goods are of such a nature that they 
could be more effectively sold by 
women. 

In each industry, we find differ- 
ent experiences on these ints. 

For example, William Ettiott, 


advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the Packard Motor Car 
Company of New York, states: 
“Our experience here has been 
that, generally speaking, women 
prefer to buy cars from men, 
rather than from members of 


their own sex. We have had 
about three experiences with sales 
women and none of these experi- 
ments has worked out well. They 
would not, of necessity, prove that 
women would rather buy from men, 
but it is the sum total of our ex- 
perience in the matter and we are 
guided by it. The general opinion 
here is that women prefer to buy 
automobiles from salesmen.” 
From the office of Inglis M. 
Uppercu, president of the Uppercu- 
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Cadillac Corporation of New York, 
comes the following: “We have 
many times discussed the matter of 
employing women for the sale of 
cars, and I know that at various 
times it has been tried out by other 
companies. I do not recall any 
instances where it has been success- 
ful. The job of selling automobiles 
consists of much more than solici- 
tation and presentation, and femin- 
ine applicants for this work have 
failed usually to take into con- 
sideration that important factor. 

“Many 6f the members of our 
organizatiot’ go through years of 
training in preparation for their 
sales work, and it is from this back- 
ground of experience that we select 
members of our selling group. 

“Whether women prefer to buy 
cars from men or women is still 
an open question. Women have 
never been trained for this partic- 
ular field, and personally, I doubt 
whether it appeals to them. In 
cases where women participate 
financially in the automobile deal- 
erships or distributorships, they are 
rarely, if ever, active in the mer- 
chandising end of the business, al- 
though they are frequently found 
participating in accounting or minor 
sales activities.” 

Nevertheless, according to George 
T. Hook, associate editor of Motor 
Age, there have been numerous 
successes of women in automotive 
retailing, although there is no rec- 
ord of the fact whether their suc- 
cess has been made in selling to 
men or to women. 

The Educational Department of 
the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, points out : “The best 
answer to the question of whether 
more women should be used to sell 
cars to women is found in the con- 
trary practice of the leading car 
retailers. There is nothing essen- 
tially personal nor feminine about 
a car, and therefore, it is not hard 
for a man to learn from study and 
experience what appeals to a wo- 
man in buying a car. Moreover, a 
man usually sells cars more effec- 
tively because he understands the 
mechanical side. If he talks about 
it in vague terms to a woman, she 
is likely to be impressed, and to 
assume that he knows a great deal 
more, although he may not go into 
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mechanical details. With a sales- 
woman, however, a woman cus- 
tomer would have much less toler- 
ance. If she talked in vague terms 
about the technical construction, a 
woman would, quite likely, suspect 
her of bluffing. 

The poveee~ consensus of opinion 
in the automotive industry is that 
women would have no perceptible 
effect in increasing the sale of cars 
to other women. They might sell 
a few cars to men, because, as one 
executive (not in the automobile 
industry) put it: “The idea of a 
saleswoman trying to sell an auto- 
mobile to me appeals to me, 
especially if she were to take me 
out for a ride.” 

It is believed, then, that the 
changing sex of buyers in the auto- 
mobile industry has, for the time 
being, had no direct effect on the 
sex of the sellers. 


THE HARDWARE FIELD 


The hardware retailing field, 
however, recognizes the changing 
character of buyers and anticipates 
a change in the sex of salespeople. 
The situation is adequately summed 
up by Herbert P. Sheets, managing 
director of The National Retail 
Hardware Association: “Perhaps 
the principal reason why more wo- 
men are not employed in hardware 
stores is that the hardware sales- 
man has come down through the 
commercial ages as a sort of jack- 
of-all sales, selling a pocket knife 
to one customer, climbing a long 
ladder for some item high on the 
top shelf for another, loading a 
keg of nails for still another, 
measuring and cutting tarred rope, 
handling bar iron, and at times, 
assisting in delivering a range or 
washing machine. 

“Manifestly, women cannot do all 
these things, and since a large pro- 
portion of the human family is 
prone to follow established methods 
and think along habitual lines, 
many hardware dealers have hesi- 
tated to employ saleswomen, - not 
seeing just how they might effec- 
tively fit in. 

“Within recent years, however. 
their employment has _ increased 
considerably, along with the use 
of lower shelving and the greater 
use of merchandise tables. In 
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Occasionally we 
set forth our con- 
ception of Out- 
door Advertising 
in printed pieces. 
Your request will 
bring these bro- 
chures to you. 
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Good Copy 


Good copy goes 
further than a 
mere hard per- 
sistent attempt 
to push goods 
on a preoccupied 
public. 


While its pur- 
pose is to sell, it 
can also suggest 
ideas and pro- 
mote ideals to 
the benefit of 
everyone con- 
cerned. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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most cases, they are expected tc 
look after and sell housewares and 
kindred lines, but it is my im- 
pression that the energetic sales- 
woman usually makes a larger 
place for herself by gradually get- 
ting into other lines, and, as.a gen- 
eral thing, I think she is reasonabl 
proficient, even in connection with 
goods that are ordinarily thought 
of as somewhat foreign to her ex- 
perience and understanding. 

“For a good many years, we 
have been talking to hardware mer- 
chants about the possibilities of 
saleswomen in the hardware store, 
and it is my personal opinion that 
within the next few years, we shall 
- a goodly increase in their num- 

r.” 

In the hardware field, then, we 
find a situation in which the char- 
acter of the merchandise is as well 
adapted to selling by women as by 
men. Although the same might 
be said of the cigarette industry, 
the experience of The United ‘Cigar 
Stores chain has not proved it. 
According to W. T. Leonard, em- 
ployment manager for the United 
Cigar Stores, there are several rea- 
sons why more women are not 
employed by them. 

First, there is the difficulty ex- 
perienced by women in climbing 
to stock cabinets; second, the un- 
usually long hours of the cigarette 
clerk, and third, the fact that the 
work involves constant standing. 

Mr. Leonard further states that 
there are only about four women 
clerks employed in United Cigar 
Stores in New York at the pres- 
ent time. One of these sales- 
women has been in one store for 
four years and has «built up 
an excellent following atiiong wo- 
men in the office buildings in that 
neighborhood. As a general rule, 
according to Mr. Leonard, United 
Cigar Store experience! finds men 
better adapted to the work than 
women. Also, it is the company’s 
belief that in the selling of ciga- 
rettes to men or to women, the sex 
of the salesperson makes very little 
difference. The United Cigar Stores 
Corporation doesnot expect to 
make any radical change in employ- 
ing women, due to the increased 
patronage of women buyers of 
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L. S. GLEASON ROAD |. 
Advertising Manager 
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For the first time in history the tremendous value and im- 
portance of the boy market is being sensed. Advertising 
in the boy market brings profitable sales to-day AND 
to-morrow AND for a lifetime to come. When considering 
tapping the boy market you must know facts. Our staff 
can help you solve the peculiar problems of this market. 
We are fortunate to have 


IN NEW YORK the Educational Adv. Co., Inc., 55 
West 42nd St., an organization of experts with years’ train- 
ing in the juvenile field. MR. HAL STEARNS, formerly of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, more recently with Hevey 
& Durkee, in particular devotes his entire time with Open 
Road for Boys advertisers. 


IN CHICAGO MR. DWIGHT H. EARLY, 5 North La 
Salle St., formerly with Printers’ Ink, serves mid-western 
advertisers. From long experience with advertising and 
merchandising problems, Mr. Early’s knowledge of this 
market is immensely valuable. 


WAY OUT WEST MR. HALLETT E. COLE, 2320 Mar 
Vista, Pasadena, Calif., formerly with F. E. M. Cole, Inc., 
serves Pacific Coast advertisers. He, too, is particularly 
cognizant of means and methods for greater sales in the 
boy market. 


THESE MEN KNOW the boy market thoroughly. The 
boy market is a double barreled sales maker for forward 
looking advertisers. Augmented by the home office staff, 
The Open Road for Boys Maga- 
zine offers complete knowledge 
of the market and a medium 
whose performance for adver- 
tisers is enviable. 


A VITAL Medium 


IN 


The BOY Field 


The Open Road for Boys Magazine 
248 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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$1,037,476, 300 


For Tobacco and Cotton 


in 1927 


Farmers in Southern Agriculturist States— 
Virginia to Louisiana—not only realized up- 
wards of one billion dollars for these two 
crops, but their return in 1927 was nearly 


$195,000,000 more than they received the 
year before. , 


Then after these Government figures were 
issued, there was a tremendous upward trend 
in prices, especially in tobacco. Fine leaf sold 
at war-time prices. In some markets, farmers 
sold their crops around 45 to 50 cents a pound, 
and even as high as 60 cents was paid. 


These returns mean added millions of dollars 
to the spending ability of the farmers of these 
sections. 


To reach these farmers with money in their 
pockets, it should be borne in mind that 
Southern Agriculturist has more circulation in 
the cotton States in its territory, more in the 
tobacco area, than any other paper. 


New County Count showing 539,643 circu- 
lation is now ready. 


Southern A ¢riculturist 


B. Kk RANKIN, Publisher 
Nashville, Tennessee 


JAMES M. RIDDLE CO., Special Representatives 
Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 
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cigarettes, as it believes that men, 
on the whole, are better adapted to 
the work. 

In other fields, such as the drug 
store, we find the number of wo- 
men behind counters increasing 
slightly. It is recognized, for in- 
stance, that certain lines, such as 
cosmetics, toilet goods and articles 
of an intimate feminine nature, 
lend themselves better to sale by 
women, 

Investigation of the subject of 
male or female clerks brings out 
another aspect of the situation— 
whether men would be more likely 
to buy certain feminine lines, such 
as perfumes, hosiery, and under- 
wear, if there were more men be- 
hind the various counters. The 
most conclusive answer to this ques- 
tion is furnished by a sales 
executive of one of the largest silk 
underwear manufacturers: “A man 
behind the counter selling women’s 
hosiery and underwear would I 
feel, be entirely out of order, 
whether selling to women or to 
men. My conclusion is reached in 
connection with an underwear and 
hosiery experience I had _ re- 
cently in a little store conducted 
by my daughter. My enthusiasm 
for our company’s line is un- 
bounded, so that when my daughter 
was serving a customer whom she 
had difficulty in handling, I could 
hardly restrain myself from enter- 
ing into the conversation. I was 
trying to figure out some tactful 
way in which I could wedge into 
that conversation, because I felt 
confident that I could have sold the 
woman that fabric. However, I 
simply could not bring myself to 
feel that I had any license or any 
rig ight or any excuse for entering 

o that conversation upon a sub- 
ie t which I felt was extremely 
personal with that customer. I am 
sure she would have resented my 
talking to her.” 

It is felt that in spite of the 
well-known hesitancy of men to buy 
articles of a feminine nature, such 
as hosiery or underwear, from 
women, the presence of men would, 
in the long run, have no real effect 
in increasing sales. A man takes 


woman’s advice and recommenda- 
ti n in buying feminine merchan- 
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“I always read 
the 


advertisements 


PUNCH" 


T is said that the British public do 
no’, generally speaking, read ad- 
vertising matter with the same keen, 
sustained and intelligent interest 
shown by the American public, for 
example. But they do read the ad- 
vertising pagesin“ PUNCH.” This 
is a very interesting and curious fact, 
but it has been confirmed over and 
over again. 


The experience of a regular 
“PUNCH” Advertiser, in this con- 
nection, is interesting. He writes: 


** Often in my continuous attempts 
to tap the public mind and so dis- 
cover new facts, ideas and ten- 
dencies, I ask people casually: 
‘Do you ever read advertisements 
in the papers ?’ 
** The majority of replies are some- 
thing like this: ‘ Why, yes, I often 
do—of course I always read the 
advertisements in ‘‘ PUNCH."’’ 
** This is why the pulling power of 


an advertisement in ‘PUNCH 
can scarcely be over-estimated."’ 


o00 
Rates and full particulars from 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
80 Fleet Street, 

London, E.C.4 
Eng. 
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Have you seen the “ a ee ” 
Book of Comparisons show. 
Advertisements that weenie 
from “Smalls*’ to Whole Pages? 
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Day by Day 
in Ewery 
Way 


Puerto Rico becomes more 
American. It is an integral and 
substantial part of percy dler 
market and its 1,300,000 people 
require every need and luxury 
—just as we do here. 


Puerto Rico 


Ilustrado 
of 


San Juan 


a beautifully illustrated weekly, 
is the ideal medium to reach the 
homes It has a decidedlyfem- 
inine appeal. 


El Mundo 
of 


San Juan 


is an alert and modern daily 
and covers, influences and has 
won over the general public. 
Its circulation is distributed all 
over the Island. 


Puerto Rico 


llustrado 
and 


El Mundo 


form the most adequate and 
worthy advertising unit to mul- 
tiply sales. 

Exclusive U. S. Representatives 
All American 
Newspapers’ 
Rep., Inc. 


Graybar Building 
New York City 
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dise, and the chances are that if 
he were waited on by another man, 
the opinion of some woman in the 
store would eventually be sought. 

Regarding the relative ability of 
women to sell certain types of mer- 
chandise, Delos Walker, super- 
intendent of employment and train- 
ing of R. H. Macy & Company, 
New York, has this experience: 
“So far as we are able to deter- 
mine, there does not seem to be any 
essential difference in the relative 
ability of men and women clerks, 
except where selling involves the 
use of physical strength, such as in 
furniture or other heavy’ bulk 
departments, and in mechanical 
departments, such as electrical ap- 
pliances, etc. Even here, I think 
that, with adequate training, women 
can probably be made as effective 
as men, although they are not 
naturally adaptable to this type of 
selling. 

“A good many traditions have 
grown up regarding man’s superior- 
ity in many fields of endeavor 
which seem to be giving way un- 
der the demonstrated ability of 
women to do new things.” 

It remains with each industry 
to develop its own experience re- 
garding the supremacy of men or 
women clerks, and from all evi- 
dence, this question has been an- 
swered with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty. 





New Account for Honig- 
Cooper Agency 


The Clorox Chemical Company, Oak- 
land, Calif., manufacturer of Clorox, 
a bleaching and cleaning fluid, has 
laced _its advertising account with the 


an Francisco office of the Honig- 
Cooper Company, Ine., advertising 
agency. 





Joins Moe-Bridges Company 
Clayton Cheney has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Moe-Bridges 
Company, filwaukee, manufacturer of 
lighting equipment. He was formerly 
executive secretary of the Milwaukee 
Junior Association of Commerce. 





Appoint Norris-Patterson, Ltd. 

Radiore, Ltd., mini electrical sur- 
veyors,. and William ton, Lid. 
manufacturer of machi , both of 
Montreal, have appointed the Montreal 
office of Norris-Patterson, Ltd., to direct 
their advertising accounts. 
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Rigger Milk Check 
Loosened Purse Strings 


OR many years, Silas Lang, (we'll call him that) 

had hauled milk daily to the local cheese factory. 
Once a month, he cashed his check, realizing just 
enough to scrape along until another pay day. 


When the Dairymen’s League provided the Cham- 
plain Valley farmers with an outlet for fluid, milk. 
Silas put up a milk house out of scrap lumber, rather 
unsightly but good enough, he thought. 


On receiving his first check from the Dairymen’s 
League, Silas found it to be double the usual amount. 
He threw his hat into the air with a shout of joy. 
Next, he drove to the lumber yard and bought enough 
lumber for a handsome new milkhouse. 


Now, Silas is reading the Dairymen’s League News 
for market reports and feeding facts. You can reach 
him and more than 55,000 other dairymen with 
loosened purse strings at the slight cost of 50c a line. 
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Write for Sample Copy and Rate Card 


DAIBYMEN'S 
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New York Chicage 
11 West 42nd Street 10 S. La Salle Street 
Ww. A. Schreyer, Bus. Mor. John DO. Ress 


Phone Pennsylvania 4760 Phone State 3652 
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Published January, 1928 
MAIL-ORDER 
AND DIRECT MAIL 
SELLING 


By S. ROLAND HALL 
Advertising Counselor 


494 Pages. 5x seas" LH ge 9 Illustra- 


those who have been 
in using the mails to sell have 


—costs of . 
— Sirens aetna 
wr copy for letters, booklets, fold- 
—estening effective letterheads and en- 
—follow-up systems ; 
—installment and approval pla 
—hone the most out of —. lists ; 

» ond testing: ete. 


See this new book for 10 
FREE—Mail this coupes?” 


LS 
McGRAW-HILL FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK ee 7 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 











New Accounts for Vanderhoof 


Agency 

The following firms have appoint- 
Vanderhoof & mpany, Chicago adver 
tising agency, to direct their advertisi 
accounts: the National Sadconne’ 8 Trai: 
ing Association; Stewart Industries, In 
manufacturer of batteries and A and 

wer units; the Hotel St. Clair; a: 

‘uffles, Inc., manufacturer of the m 
chine and distributor of the ingredient 
for making the confection, “Puffies.’ 
The headquarters of these concerns a: 
at Chicago. 


C. E. Beardsley Heads Bridge- 
port Brass Company 


Charles E. Beardsley, oeaident of the 
Beardsley -. Wolcott Manufacturin: 
i been elected president 
and a Rector of the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. George T 
Wigmore is now secretary and trea- 
surer. 

Other newly elected directors of this 
company are Ralph E. Day, Paul D 
Hamilton, Rowley Phillips and Mr 
Wigmore. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Has 


Increased Profits 

The net profit of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Company, Florence, Mass., was 
$726,491 after charges and Federal 
taxes, for the year ended December 
31, 1927. This compares with a net 
em of $607,906 after charges and 
ederal taxes for the corresponding 
period of 1926, and $523,411 for the 
same period of 1925. 


A. D. Guion Starts Own 


Advertising Business 

Alfred D. Guion has started his own 
advertising business at Bridgeport, 
Conn., under the name of Alfred D. 
Guion and Company. Mr. Guion, who 
formerly was advertising woongy of 
the Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridge- 
port, is president of the new company 
and Ray W. Brasted, vice-president. 


Pacific Northwest Campaign 


for Crescent Coffee 

The Crescent Manufacturing Company 
Seattle, Wash., is planning an advertis- 
ing ae in Pacific Northwest news 
papers on Crescent coffee. The Botsford- 
Constantine Company, Pacific Coast ad 
vertising agency, has. been appointed t: 
direct this campaign. 


W. J. Chandler with Thomsen- 
Ellis Company 


Warren J. Chandler, recently adver 

i saqaaer of the Lehigh Portland 

Company, eoeccee Pa., has 

cagdo colee tananger the Thomsen- 

Fils a. 5 advertising 
and sales counselor. 
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CLAUDE C. HOPKIN S 


Former President of Lord & Thomas— 
A says in his book “My Life in Advertising”: 
-_ *”& GOOD article is its own best salesman. It is 


uphill work to sell goods, in print or in per- 
son, without samples.” 


re 

P “The hardest struggle of my life has been to edu- 
the cate advertisers to the use of ediales. Or to trials 
fing of some kind. They would not think of os 
- out a salesman mn San samples, But they 

x spend fortunes on advertising to urge people to 


buy without seeing or testing. Some say that 
D samples cost too much. But persuasion alone is 
M: vastly more expensive.” 


Send for our booklet “Sampling as 
an adjunct to Food Advertising.” 
=| | PECK DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 
271 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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transportation costs, 


nearer | New Lork 


than the Middle West’’ 
—says B. C. Forbes 


MR. FORBES recently made a trip along the Pacific Coast. His 
impressions were pronounced as to the day of a third great era in 
American manufacturing history — the era of the Pacific Coast. 

“First, the East used to be the home of manufacturing, espe- 
cially New England,” says Forbes. “Then followed the course of 
industry through the Middle West. On the Pacific Coast this 
growth of industries and this migration of industries are extreme- 
ly impressive.” 

As Mr. Forbes points out, Pacific Coast manufacturers can land 
certain commodities by fast water shipment anywhere on the 
Gulf states, or the Eastern seaboard, at the same cost of hauling 
these same commodities from Minneapolis to Chicago. 

He might have added that the chief reason why certain Pacific 
Coast products gained national markets, is because they followed 
Mr. Hoover’s creed —“‘Specialize”. New and improved products; 
products in tume with America’s demand for quality, have been 
the result. 

Building on this sound foundation, we have helped many Pacific 
Coast concerns to use advertising successfully in the solution of 
their marketing problems. We serve a group of well known 
clients, located over an expanse of 1590 miles, through three 
complete offices. BoTsFoRD-CONSTANTINE CoMPANy, Established 
1906 — San Francisco, Portland and Seattle. Member of the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies. 





Does the Vestal Bill Endanger 
Trade-Mark Values? 


The Case of the Opposition to This Proposed Trade-Mark Law 


By W. K. Burlen 


Advertising Manager, New England Confectionery Company 


RADE-MARK _Iegislation, 
either State or Federal, is a 
highly technical subject. It is 
easy to understand why so few 
laymen are acquainted with the 
technicalities of the present Fed- 


1. It.is now customary for the 
United States Patent Office to pub- 
lish weekly in the “Official Gazette” 
the trade-marks relating to all ap- 
plications for normal registration 
which have successfully passed the 


eral trade-mark 
laws, and find it 
difficult to compre- 
hend fully the sig- 
nificance of certain 
provisions of the 
proposed new law 
as set forth by the 
Vestal Trade-Mark 
Bill. 

In revamping the 
present laws, some 
of the most emi- 
nent trade-mark 
specialists in the 
United States have 
given the best of 
their ability, as 
members of the 
Trade-Mark Com- 
mittee of the Amer- 
ican Bar Associa- 
tion. In their 
attempt to codify 
and extend the 
scope of the law, 
several innovations 
have been intro- 
duced. The value 
of these innova- 








For three years and more, 
the Trade-Mark Committee 
of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation has been endeavoring 
to formulate new  trade- 
mark legislation | which 
would ‘correct the admitted 
weaknesses of the present 
Federal laws. Apparently, 
though, the problem has so 
many ramifications that it is 
seemingly next to impossible 
to devise a law each pro- 
vision of which will be en- 
tirely satisfactory to every- 


y- 

The Vestal Trade-Mark 
Bill represents the commit- 
tee’s latest thought on the 
subject. Although it is the 
culmination of three years’ 
concentrated work on the 
part of some of our best 
legal minds, it is encounter- 
ing opposition. The reasons 
for this opposition are out- 
lined in this article. 








scrutiny of the Pa- 
tent Office exam- 
iners. The publi- 
cation is notice to 
the business public 
that a claim has 
been made for ex- 
clusive rights to 
register, and an in- 
vitation is extended 
to all others, who 
may have used a 
mark with which 
the published mark 
conflicts, to file a 
“notice of opposi- 
tion” against its 
registration. It 
seems desirable to 
continue such pub- 
lication in all cases 
where trade-mark 
registration is 
sought for valid 
trade-marks. 

In the Vestal 
Bill, an opportu- 
nity is provided for 
the quick secret 
registration of 


tions is the subject of a very 
decided difference of opinion, not 
only among the trade-mark spe- 
cialists, but also among other 
legal practitioners who come in 
contact only occasionally with 
trade-mark law. This controversy 
has resulted in a slowly growing 
but determined opposition, until to- 
day the Vestal Bill has again been 
referred to the House Committee 
after a stormy three years of dis- 
cussion, 

Specifically, the principal objec- 
tions may be outlined as follows: 


trade-marks and the issuance of 
a certificate of registration to 
an applicant without the usual 
publication in the “Official Ga- 
zette.” This is provided in order 
to enable the occasional manu- 
facturer who intends to export 
his goods to secure without delay 
his United States registration, 
which most foreign countries re- 
quire before they will accept an 
application for registration. Quick 
registration is intended to block 
the foreigner who might try .to 
appropriate a manufacturer’s trade- 


165 
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A Journalism 
Student says: 


Naturally I read the 
papers recommended by 
my instructors as mod- 
els of good journalism 
in all of its aspects. 
The Pacific Coast paper 
recommended is the 


San Francisco 
Chronicle 
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—one,of a series 
drawn by arb helfanb 
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mark between the time an order 
for his merchandise was placed 
and the goods delivered. 

In such cases this secret regi 
tration provision is of some valu 
At the same time, it may rende: 
untold hardship to our own citi- 
zens. There is no provision oblig- 
ing a man first to sell his goods 
in the United States or abroad in 
order to secure a secret United 
States registration. He is merely 
required to signify his intention 
to sell in foreign countries. He 
gets his certificate of registration 
without giving other possible own- 
ers in the United States a chance 
to oppose registration. Prior users 
are then confronted with the great 
expense of instituting “cancellation 
proceedings” in this country and 
perhaps in several foreign coun- 
tries, and are thus put on the de- 
fensive by being obliged to dis- 
close their testimony in advance 
of the holder of the registration 
certificate. 

The opponents of secret regis- 
tration of valid trade-marks (which 
does not mean ownership) believe 
that the burden of expense will usu- 
ally fall upon the innocent party. 
The disadvantages seem to out- 
weigh the advantages. 

2. A so-called “Entered Mark 
File,” containing eventually per- 
haps a multitude of unregistered 
trade-marks used either in intra- 
state or interstate commerce is 
urged in the Vestal Bill. Its chief 
purpose seems to be- to provide 
the Commissioner of Patents with 
a library of trade-marks, each one 
of which may have been used at 
some time or other and filed by one 
or perhaps a dozen manufacturers. 
According to this provision of the 
Vestal Bill, an application for reg- 
istration would be blocked in case 
a conflicting mark were found on 
the list of “entered” unregistered 
marks, and the result would be a 
rejected application for registra- 
tion by the Commissioner, unless 
it could be proved to his satis- 
faction that the “entered” mark 
had been abandoned. The bill pro- 
vides that such marks shall re- 
main as a permanent library in 
the Patent Office. The result 
would be that they would never 
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Clients We Serve — 


SMITH, STURGIS & MOORE 


| 


) 
: 
) 


INCORPORATED 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 
Premier House, Southampton Row, London, W. C. I. 


MEMBER 
2 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 


DEXDALE HOSIERY MILLS 
“ Beautiful Silk Stockings” 


GERMAN HEALTH RESORTS 
German Spas and Resorts 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU 
Associated Railways of Germany 


WM. HOLLINS & CO., Inc. 
* Viyella” Flannel 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER co. 


International Silver Co 


ery | & MURPHY 
M. Shoe for Men 


EME os & HOLT, Led. 
Steamship Line to East Coast of South America 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Book Publishers 
NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 
Japanese Steamship Line 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
Transatlantic Steamship Line 





OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Omo Women’s Protective Apparel 


PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
Steamship Line to West Coast of South America 


PARFUMS LIONCEAU 
French Toilet Preparations 


PINEHURST, N. C. 
Winter Resort and Hotels 


THE TORMAN Vn te dad CO., Ine. 


WHITEHOUSE & HARDY, Inc. 
Shoes for Men—At Retail 


A. R. WOMRATH, Inc. 
Womrath’s Library and Bookshops 











J. L. FRAZIER 
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Typographic Critic, Ad- 
vertising Man, Journal- 
ist and also a practical 
printer— 


Mr. Frazier is eminent- 
ly qualified to head the 
editorial staff of The 
Inland Printer. ... He 
became editor March 1, 


Homer J. Buckley, Pres- 
ident of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, 
has an interesting page 
about Mr. Frazier in the 
MARCH issue of The 
Inland Printer. 


You should read it. 


The 


Inland Printer 


632 Sherman St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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lose their “hold-up” effect unless 
removed at someone’s expense. 

It is felt, however, that in order 
to secure a clear title to a mark 
found in the “entered” file the 
applicant for registration would be 
obliged to conduct extensive re- 
search into the activities of the 
“entrant” in order to determine 
whether or not he was still in busi- 
ness, whether the name had been 
sold or abandoned, or whether or 
not the former owner would vol- 
untarily admit that the name had 
long since served its usefulness. 
By denying the fact that he had 
abandoned it perhaps the “entrant” 
could find a purchaser, and any 
prospective applicant for registra- 
tion would save delay by making 
the purchase. It was also pointed 
out that “entered” marks might 
very easily acquire a nuisance value 
all out of proportion to the filing 
fee of $2, for the mark might 
then be sold to a _ subsequent 
adopter for a considerably larger 
sum. 

Many manufacturers believe that 
being required to furnish proof of 
abandonment is an unfair burden 
to place upon the prospective reg- 
istrant and an unfair advantage 
given to the person who has en- 
tered an unregistered mark as a 
permanent record in the Patent 
Office. The fact that in the pres- 
ent Vestal Bill (H. R. 6683) the 
word “entered” has been substi- 
tuted for the word “deposit” in 
no way overcomes the disadvan- 
tages of this section of the bill. 
It merely helps to differentiate be- 
tween the significance of the word 
“deposit” as it is used in some 
foreign trade-mark laws. 

3. Probably one of the sections 
that has received the most criti- 
cism is “Restricted Territory Reg- 
istration” which permits different 
manufacturers to secure registra- | 
tion of identical marks in different 
parts of the United States for the 
identical goods. The fundamental 
principle of registration in the 
United States, namely, that the 
first user is entitled to country- 
wide registration, would thus be 
violated. 

For example, if, as this sec- 
tion .permits, two or more man- 
ufacturers could register the same 
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Radio 


Retailing 


has the largest paid cir- 
culation of any radio or 
music trade publication— 


0,327 


Also the largest invest- 
ment in advertisi by 
manufacturers. They know 
the value of its service to 
the readers. 


& 


These readers are identified radio job- 
bers and dealers in the following trades: 


Music and phonograph, electrical, 
exclusive radio, department store, 
hardware, furniture, electric light 
and power companies, auto supply, 
sporting goods and miscellaneous. 
Radio Retailing’s paid subscriptions 
in the music tr now total 3,053. 


Member of A. B.C. and A. B. P. 


Radio Retailing 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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You won’t agree with many of the ar- 
ticles in Plain Talk. It is, after all a hu- 
man magazine, susceptible to human fal- 
libilities, and with courage somewhat 
above that of the average human. 
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1ame for their competing mer- 
handise in groups of two or more 
States, it would only be a question 

f time when they would be invad- 
ng each other’s territory in the 
atural expansion of their business. 
Jistributors in the wholesale and 
etail trade, over whom manufac- 
urers have no control, would sell 
as they pleased with no particular 
reason to respect the territorial re- 
trictions of the manufacturers. 
The result would be the appear- 
ance on the shelves of the retailers 
f the same goods from two or 
more manufacturers each bearing 
the same trade-mark and notice 
‘Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.” 

This section is also intended to 
secure limited rights for export 
agents who seek access to foreign 
registration and would have no 
further interest in registration in 
other parts of the United States. 
Again, the disadvantages loom 
greater than the advantages in im- 
posing hardships on manufacturers 
and distributors throughout the 
United States for the benefit of 
a few export agents. 

4. Perhaps one of the most diffi- 
cult sections to understand is that 
which recognizes the “shape” of 
goods and packages as legitimate 
registrable matter. Providing for 
the registration of configuration of 
goods, that is, distinctive shapes, 
particularly of mechanical equip- 
ment, would, in the opinion of the 
opposition, be very dangerous in 
its broad license. An example of 
this is the registration of the shape 
of an electric light bulb, or a small 
piece of machinery, which in its 
external appearance would appear 
quite similar, and yet internally 
— be very different mechani- 
cally. 

It appears that this provision 
would permit persons having an 
expired or rejected Design Patent 
to procure registration for the con- 
figuration of their goods. The 
practice could very likely lead to 
an attempt to intimidate the trade 
and public into believing that the 
registrant possessed exclusive 
rights. Apparently it would per- 
mit registration of an expired de- 
sign patent, and might through 
intimidation virtually prolong in- 
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‘Sunshine 
and 


Fresh Air 


You spend the most of your 
g hours in your office. 
Your office is furnished and 
managed in keeping with the 
demands of the year 1928. 
You are cooped up in one 
of New York’s m can- 
yons. 
You have little really fresh 
air and seldom, if ever, do 
you or your assistants get a 
glimpse of the sun. 
You can conserve your own 
health, the health of your 
staff, and increase ee own 


and their efficiency y having 
your office in the thoroughly 
modernandcentrallylocated 


SCRIBNER 
BUILDING 


597-599 Fifth Ave. 


where there is sunshine and 
fresh air. 





1000 feet available on the 9th floor 
1000 feet available on the 7th floor 

750 feet available on the 6th floor 
May 1, 1928 = 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Publishers - Importers - Booksellers 
* Desirable space for an advertisingagency 
or a client who is seeking attractive loca- 


tion at moderate rental. 
Ask for PIBRRE VAN ARSDALE 























SHORT RUNS— 
can be done by 
the Screenless 
photo - gelatine 
printing process, 
single or multi- 
color. 


SHORT RUNS— 
for try-out cam- 
paigns, quick 
delivery and 
cost within 
any reasonable 
appropriation. 


SHORT RUNS— 

fit right into our 
picture. If you 
don’t know photo- 
gelatine printing, 
your acquaint- 
ance with it may 
be mutually 
profitable. 


Print up to 44x 64. 


Wyanoak Publishing Co. 


INC, 
136 West 52nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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definitely the patent monopoly. 
One can readily see the disad- 
vantages of possibly extending 
monopolies and curtailing future 
initiative and invention through 
sf a provision in a trade-mark 
aw. 

5. Another section of doubtfu! 
value is that which permits the 
registration of corporate names 
which may acquire wide exclusiv: 
rights when applied to the sale o! 
merchandise permitted under th 
corpor.te charter. An example 
of this is a case where a mark is 
adopted by a department store sell- 
ing a great variety of merchandise 
throughout a comparatively limited 
territory. Another __ possibility 
would be the incorporation of 
a company under the name of 
a theatrical production which had 
been popularized through the 
expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars in gate receipts by the public. 
In this manner, valuable rights to 
a trade-mark could be secured for 
the mere cost of incorporating a 
company to deal in a wide variety 
of products, thereby preventing 
subsequent manufacturers or dis- 
tributors of any other merchandise 
from securing registration of this 
mark in the Patent Office. 

To summarize, the opposition to 
the Vestal Bill objects to its pres- 
ent form because: 

1. Secret Registration destroys 
the time honored practice of pub- 
lishing marks for the benefit of 
common law users who, for rea- 
sons best known to themselves, 
have failed to register their 
marks. 

2. The “Entered File,” although 
theoretically advantageous, is im- 
practical in its present form. It 
does not adequately serve the busi- 
ness public. It imposes an un- 
necessary burden of controversy 
and expense upon future appli- 
cants for registration that is dis- 
couraging. Certain opponents. be- 
lieve the problem would be solved 
by recording unregistered marks 
outside of the Patent Office. 

3. Plural Registration of iden- 
tical marks in adjoining territories 
for the same goods encourages un- 
fair trade practice and deception 
of the public in the true origin of 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The “Hub” City of the Center of the 
Rich Empire State! 


—Now over 200,000 population! 


—Building a new skyline with millions of 
dollars’ worth of new buildings! 


—28 diversified industries employing about 
30,000 people on continuous schedules! 


Two Markets In One! 


—THE CITY OF SYRACUSE— 
202,000 people 889 retail food stores 
100 retail drug stores 


—THE ADDITIONAL MARKET— 
In the neighboring 29 towns and cities, of 
1,600 population or more, in the every-day 
circulation territory of The Post-Standard 
ae. 5 
232,000 people 1,136 retail food outlets 
133 retail drug outlets 





National Advertisers Can Sell 
BOTH These Profitable Markets 
With One Newspaper 


DAILY SUNDAY 


THE POST-STANDARD 


“100 Years of Service to Central New York” 


PAUL BLOCK, INC. 
— Representatives — 



































Proprietary 
Advertising 
Specialist 


Nine years’ executive expe- 
rience with the largest or- 
ganization of its kind. 


Intimate knowledge of the 
advertising and merchandis- 
ing of nationally successful 
proprietaries and toilet spe- 
cialties, 


Thorough, practical ability 
to direct all steps in originat- 
ing, launching and develop- 
ing new products. 


Solid references. Corre- 
spondence strictly confiden- 
tial. 


Address “W,” 
Printers’ INK. 


Box 260, 














CLEARTYPE 


MAPS 


Re 4a 


Retail Shopping 
Areas 
By J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Wins 
BOK AWARD 


For Advertising Research 


We feel singularly 
honored that 


CLEARTYPE MAPS 


were chosen to assist in car g out 
the scheme of clarity and fa 
throughout this important work 


American Map Company 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers 


CLEARTYPE MAPS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
9 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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goods. It enables plural applica 
tions to be filed in foreign coun 
tries where but one applicant can 
procure registration. 

4. Configuration of Goods Reg- 
istration will unnecessarily confuse 
the rights acquired for identifica- 
tion purposes with rights under 
design patents. 

5. Registration of Corporate 
Names will deny normal registra 
tion of the predominant word of 
the title to many legitimate users 
of trade-marks. 

There are those who believe that 
since many members of the legal 
profession and users of trade- 
marks have only recently become 
interested in the proposed trade 
mark legislation, it would be a 
wise procedure to table both the 
Vestal and the recently introduced 
Walsh Bills until the next session 
in order that more time may be 
given to reconciling the differences 
which exist between the propo- 
nents and opponents regarding cer- 
tain key provisions of the two bills 





Inland Daily Press Re-elects 
Wil V. Tufford 


At its recent annual meeting in Chi 
cago, the Inland Daily Press Associa 
tion re-elected Wil V. Tufford, of Clin- 
ton, Iowa, as its secretary-treasurer 
This will be the twenty-seventh consecu- 
tive year that he has held this office. 


John F. D. Aue, publisher of the 
Burlington, Iowa, Hawkeye, was re- 
elected first vice-president. These elec 


tions are in addition to those of other 
new officers previously reported. 


Heads New York Office of 


Hancock Payne Organization 

Robert H. Buggeln has become resi 
dent partner of the Hancock Payn 
Advertising Organization, Philadelphia, 
at that agency’s recently established of 
fice at New York. He has been en 
gaged in merchandising and marketing 
work in New York and Canada. At 
one time he was with The Erickso: 
Company, New York, in charge of its 
creative printing department. 


Death of Erie C. Hopwood 

Erie C. Hopwood, editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer since 1920 
and a member of its staff since 1902, 
died suddenly at that city on March 
18. He was a director of The Plain 
Dealer Publishing Company and had 








served as president of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors for sev- 
eral years. Mr. Hopwood was fifty 


one years old. 
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Ours Stick too 





DVERTISING AGENCIES are rightfully proud of the 
4 & Accounts they have held a long time. It shows they have 
lone the constructive kind of work that counts. 


here are-few better arguments the account-getter has in his bag 
than a list of the accounts his agency has been serving over a 
period of years. 


New accounts—Bigger and Better Accounts are fine—they’re the 
life blood of any business and we all like to get them—but, bless 
the fellow who stays with us year after year. 


Now, we’re just exactly like you. “We point with pride” 
and rightfully so to the accounts that have stayed with us . 
an average of better than four out of five. 


Like you, we have to show definite results . . . in actual increase 
of sales. When we do that . . . and there is no cost until the 
increase is actually on the books, the Service we render has to be 
pretty good, don’t you think? 


We are doing big jobs for clients who do not advertise. We do 
bigger jobs when they do. When we work with the Agency the 
job done is even bigger and better, and those Agencies with whom 
we work get bigger and better things done for their clients. 


Which of your principals, account-executives, contact men may 
we talk to? Tell us on your letterhead. 


UNITED PREMIUM SALES & SERVICE CO., INC 
T ; Associated with 
United Premium Sales & Service Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Branch Offices: New York City, Baltimore, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles 


Executive Office: 308 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 






ese of our accounts will tell you what THEY think: Palmolive, Drano, Ditto, 
mtinental Casualty, American Litho., Hanson Scale, Mulehide Roofing, DA Lubricant, 
i many more as well known as these. 
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The AITKIN~KYNETT Ca, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS . 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





ANNOUNCE THAT 


EDWARD N. CHALFANT 
HAS JOINED THEIR ORGANIZATION 


HE MAY BE REACHED AT THE 


N=W YORK OFFICE 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK OFFICE 
1420 WALNUT STREET 730 FirrH AVENUE 
Tel. Pennypacker 3126 Tel. Circle 9212 
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The Extravagances 
of 1928 


(Continued from page 6) 
and two Friday. By Saturday they 
were off for the week-end. Very 
few called in the morning. If a 
lumber salesman showed up Thurs- 
day, eleven more lumber salesmen 
would follow, and that became 
“lumber day,” and finally the buyer 
had to announce, “No more discus- 
sion of lumber—the sawdust makes 
my throat dry.” 

Some salesmen glared indig- 
nantly at the buyer’s information 
clerk because he could not see them 
immediately, in the middle of 
Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Rus- 
sell says that he wants to see 
salesmen, and I find that true of 
most purchasing agents, even 
though a quarter to half their time 
is taken up in listening. 

There were the “high-pressure 
boys,” who tried to talk him off 
his feet. But once, when he was 
green, this buyer signed an order 
for an unknown belt dressing, 
presented by an eloquent but un- 
known salesman, representing an 
unknown manufacturer. So the 
high-pressure adepts do not get far 
with him. He just says to him- 
self, “belt dressing.” 

He makes a distinction between 
the salesman who talks fast and 
says something, because that is 
his way of talking, and the fellow 
who tries to carry the fort by a 
gas attack. He recognizes the 
novice, and sympathizes with him, 
though he may appear cold, and 
often gives a small order for en- 
couragement. What he values in 
salesmen are: (1) Sincerity, (2) 
knowledge of line and its applica- 
tion, and (3) brevity. 

“Why do they all pick on me?” 
is a thought in the buying mind 
these days. Up comes this spotted 
deflation. To meet it, sellers put 
pressure on the purchasing end of 
brsiness. They blame the buyer 
for not having ten orders instead 
of nine, and denounce him for try- 
ing to find new price levels. But 
he is a salesman, too, forced to 
buy so that his company’s product 
will meet the new price levels. 
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The very salesmen who call upon 
him are urging their purchasing 
agents to lower the prices of their 
products. 

Another extravagance is super- 
advertising. As sales resistance 
grows, sellers try to beat it down 
with words, and claims based on 
half-truths. Purchasing agents buy 
on information, and they complain 
today that the printed information 
is frothy and tricky. 

What a chance for salesmen to 
show up Saturday morning! 

What a hit will be made by the 
first concerns that recognize the 
strength of under-statement in ad- 
vertising, and present full, honest 
information against the present 
background of super-advertising. 


THE LITTLE FELLOW 


Among purchasing agents I find 
a wise consideration for the small 
concern in business that seems to 
be almost non-existent among sell- 
ers. The little fellow is apt to 
turn up with a new article of im- 
portance; most big things in busi- 
ness grow from humble begin- 
nings; the little fellow often co- 
operates personally in working out 
original methods, and is eager to 
render service. Then, too, pur- 
chasing agents are today practicing 
what sellers preach and leave to 
the other fellow to perform—the 
conservation of the consumer pur- 
chasing power that is massed in 
the employees of many small con- 
cerns. According to recent figures 
of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, three-fourths of our 
manufacturing plants are small, 
employing twenty wage-earners or 
less. Nine-tenths of our factory 
output comes from large plants. 
If the small concerns were all 
wiped out, as the advocates of big- 
ness desire, the latter could easily 
make up that other tenth. 

But the purchasing agent knows 
a few things. During the last 
decade he has felt the arbitrary 
power of bigness. He understands 
that the small manufacturer may be 
a very helpful check on the big 
one. He has found new inventions 
and ideas among the small fellows. 
He knows that many of the small 
manufacturers will be big manu- 
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facturers in ten years. He is not 
joining in the lynching bee. 

One point about the 9-10 ratio 
worth remembering this year is 
that no matter how bad business 
may be, there are always the nine 
orders for the ten sellers. Al- 
ways! That is an astonishing 
piece of fact to most business men 
in offish times, yet it is so. No 
matter how your business may ap- 
pear to be “shot,” the decrease in 
actual consumer purchases during 
bad times is only 10 per cent be- 
low good times. All the hardship 
and suffering occurs among the 
makers and traders, who trample 
each other to reach an exit. There 
are nine exits, ample for all to 
escape in an orderly way. But 
they act as though there was only 
one. 

Food is an excellent illustration. 
During bad times, the food pro- 
ducers and traders seem to be pe- 
culiarly susceptible to panic, dis- 
regarding two basic factors that 
are all in their favor: (1) People 
must eat, and do eat; (2) prices 
are reasonable in bad times—folks 
are more likely to skimp their food 
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purchases during a period of hig! 
prices, in fairly good times. 
Here in California, we have, 
just now, some characteristic food 
problems. The war prices encour- 
aged new plantings of trees and 
vines which are coming into bear 
ing. There appears to be too man 
prunes, raisins, juice grapes, and 
so forth—especially of inferior 
grades, which make most of th 
trouble in glutted markets. 
However, the inferior stuff will 
disappear. The trees and vines 
that produce it will be pulled up, 
or allowed to die. And when 
market sense is applied to the re 
maining stuff it can all be sold. 
Juice grapes and raisins furnis! 
a handy illustration. There is a 
surplus of both, and juice grapes 
make trouble for the raisin grow- 
ers. The juice grapes were last 
year sent to market until a glut 
caused heavy losses to growers and 
produce merchants. Remainin; 
juice grapes of suitable varieties 
were dried for raisins, throwing 
an added surplus into the raisi1 
market, already overburdened. 
Now these growers have called 














Important Announcement 


The NEW AGE ILLUSTRATED, formerly SUCCESS MAG- 


AZINE, has suspended publication. 


We take pleasure in 


announcing that we have contracted to fill all unexpired sub- 
scriptions of the above-mentioned magazine, thereby merging 
its circulation with that of PSYCHOLOGY MAGAZINE. 
With these additional subscribers, PSYCHOLOGY now has 
60,000 net paid subscriptions, together with 70,000 news- 
stand sales per month, totaling 130,000 guaranteed net paid 


circulation per issue. 


The following rates will become effective with the May, 
1928, issue: $400.00 a page; $285.00 two columns; $160.00 


a column, and $1.20 a line. 


PSYCHOLOGY is now entering its sixth year and enjoys an 
enviable reputation as a profitable advertising medium. 

Ask any advertisers using it and they will tell you it will 
pay you to add PSYCHOLOGY to your list. 

Advertising forms close the third of the month preceding 


date of issue. 


CHARLES H. DESGREY, Advertising Manager 
PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


17 West 60th Street 





New York City 
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G.S. ROYDS 
MANAGING DIRECTOR OF 3 
OSBORNE, ROYDS « Co.Lrn } 
STRAND .. QNDON ENGLAND 


WILL BE AT THE | 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 
NEW YORK | 


FROM MARCH 30™ 
TO APRIL 14™ 















Osborne, Royds & Co. Ltd. advertise Celanese | 
Fabrics, Kleinert’s Specialties. Beecham’s Pills, Lloyd [| 
Loom Furniture, Roger & Gallet Perfumes, Electrolux 
Refrigerators, The “Greys” Cigarettes, Amami Shampoos, | 
Simoniz, and forty-five other products. They are rated jf 
amongst the six leading advertising service agencies in 
the British Empire. They serve also as merchandising 
advisers to the largest British Drug-store chain. 


Mr. Royds is visiting New York at the invitation of | 
manufacturers who are concerned with the development ff 
of their sales in the British Isles. If an exchange of | 
views on this subject is of interest to other manufacturers, | 
Mr. Royds will be happy if they will communicate with | 
him at the hotel. 
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A Sales and Adver- 


tising Executive 


who comes well recommend- 
ed by his associates thru 
six years of marketing, 
field organization and sales 
management in automotive 
hardware and sporting goods 
trades . . . and three years 
soliciting national advertis- 
ing for a well-known mass 
publication— 

Seeks an Opportunity to 
apply himself more _per- 
tinently to the problems of 
markets, distribution and the 
co-ordination of sales and 
advertising— 

With a Manufacturer or 
the new business department 
of an Advertising Agency 
where remuneration will be 
commensurate with results. 


Address “X,” Box 261, 
Printers’ Ink 














Accounts Wanted 


A reliable, recognized, long-estab- 
lished Chicago agency, with a 
well-manned, experienced person- 
nel employing no solicitors, is in 
the market for advertising ac- 
counts. This message is directed 
to medium or small agencies— 
or agencies that desire to liqui- 
date—who now handle going 
trade paper or general accounts 
but who would want to be re- 
lieved of the work involved in 
order to devote their time else- 
where, without total loss of es- 
tablished business. Large agen- 
cies desiring to relinquish small 
accounts will also be interested. 

We have a. straightforward 
business proposition to take over 
such accounts. We do not how- 
ever, offer any employment what- 
ever. 

Write in absolute confidence 
giving total amount of gross 
profits available, and an early 
interview will be arranged. Ad- 
dress “Y,” Box 262, Printers’ 
Ink, 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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upon Uncle Sam for help of the 
right sort. Market investigators 
are finding out where the demand 
lies, and how it is served. One of 
the first discoveries was that juice 
grapes go in trainloads to a few 
big Eastern and Middle Western 
markets, and that hundreds of les- 
ser markets in the West have been 
getting grapes by the costly proc- 
ess of having them hauled back 
from Chicago in less-than-carload 
lots. When these smaller markets 
are supplied direct, the good juice 
grapes can all be sold. That will 
relieve the raisin growers, and 
with the further lightening of their 
crop by the elimination of the in- 
ferior raisins and the development 
of neglected markets through ad- 
vertising and dealer work, they 
will sell their output at a profit. 

In oranges and walnuts, with 
strong marketing organizations of 
growers, the war-planting surplus 
has been anticipated, and the crops 
spread evenly over the country, so 
that growers are making money. 
These growers have proceeded 
calmly, knowing that there are al- 
ways nine orders, and have landed 
the orders. The others have tram- 
pled one another in the few big 
markets where ten orders existed 
yesterday, and have suffered for 
their panic. 

California itself is a neglected 
market for its own soil specialties. 
Especially Los Angeles. Most of 
the prime stuff goes East, and Los 
Angeles eats the culls. As the old 
farmer said, “We sell what we 
can and feed the rest to the hogs, 
and what the hogs won't eat we 
eat ourselves.” But in Southern 
California there is the further pos- 
sibility of selling what you can't 
eat yourself to the Los Angeles 
grocers and hucksters for retail 
at not much less than New York 
prices on the prime stuff. 

I see no difference at all between 
prunes, pipe fittings and pocket 
handkerchiefs. 

So long as the 10-10 idea hangs 
over, we will have extravagances. 

When the 9-10 situation is ac- 
cepted, and everybody goes to work 
to develop the business, there will 
be sanity. 

This year, 1928, should tell the 
story. 
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Banker writes amazing 
book on coming revolu- 


tion in business 


“AMERICAN ProsPERITY—Its 
Causes and Consequences,” 
just off the press is an 
absorbing book of facts and 
prophecies vital to every 
man of active affairs. 


 ] . * 


Written by a member of a 

famous New York banking 

firm who speaks from inti- 

mate practical contact and 

personal knowledge (not 

from the seclusion of the 
library). 


“AMERICAN 


ProsPeriry — Its r 


prosperity ... and which, if not 
soon harmonized, may cause a 
smash unparalleled in all American 
business history. 


Already the heads of several great 
business firms who have seen ad- 
vanced proofs of Mr. Mazur’s book 
have felt so keenly its great aid to 
straight-thinking that they have or- 
dered copies for all their important 
department heads. 


Examine a copy of this book your- 
self—at any of the more important 
book-stores or direct from the 
publishers. 








Causes and Consequences” is | To Your Bookseller or 

a momentous and timely book, | "\, Y/MiEh fre 90 living Place, . 
written by Paul M. Mazur, | Gentlemen: Please send me “AMERICAN | 
member of the banking firm of | PROSPERITI—Its Causes ond Consequences.” i 
Lehman Brothers. | (11 enclose my check for $2.50 | 
Mr. Mazur’s book is an amaz- | “7s? «1° 0D. i 
ingly frank analysis of the | sam | 
strangely conflicting factors | | 
which have brought about our [| <Addres " 
present unprecedentedly long oS ew ge AOR hl AL NEES 

"ym, 


VIKING{ 


2 


Aw 


BOOKS 
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NEW YORK: 342 Madison Ave. 
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Ir is with pleasure that we 
announce the opening of a 
new Chicago Office in charge 
of Mr. Charles M. Rudy, 
formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company, Mid- 
dle Western Division. 9This 
enlargement of our facilities 
under the capable manage- 
ment of Mr. Rudy in his 
capacity as Vice President 
will enable us to render a 
more complete and efficient 
service to our growing clien- 


tele in the Middle West. 
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THE *ADSEALIT CORPORATION 
6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


« SAN FRANCISCO: Elks Club 3 
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Y 


* Adsealit—a unique and distinctive advertising and 
merchandising service to national and local ad- 
vertisers who appreciate the necessity and value 
of the retail merchant’s goodwill and co-opera- 
tion. Used successfully: by many large advertisers. 
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Have You Any Record 
of—? 


VISITORS to the Printers’ 
' INK Research Department re- 
ark frequently on the fact that 
ir files contain duplicate slogans 
nd house magazine titles. They 
sually want to know why this is 
one. The sole purpose of the 
slogan and house magazine lists is 

) prevent duplication. If an ad- 
ertiser intends to use a slogan 
that is in use by another, we are 
ble, very, often, by pointing out 
he impending duplication, to bring 
bout a search for a new phrase. 
However, if duplication already 
exists, why not have a record of 
t and thus have more convincing 
vidence to show regarding the 
user and usages of the duplicated 
slogan ? 

The following letters, .represen- 
tative of many that are received 
were answered with this thought 
in mind: ’ 





L W. Sweet, Inc. 
New York 
jitor of Printers’ Inx: 
Have you any record among your 
use organ names of any one using 
Among Ourselves”? 


J. A. Feeney, 
Advertising Manager. 


At the present time, “Among 
Ourselves” is used by two com- 
panies—Times-Mirror Printing & 
Binding House, Los Angeles, Cal., 
and the Sophia Hair Stores Com- 
pany, New York. 


Tue Kenyon Company 
Boston, Mass. 

litor of Printers’ Inx: 

Could you kindly tell us whether the 
name “Sparks” is used as the name of 
1 house organ or trade bulletin, and 
f so by whom? 

We have been using it recently as 

e heading for an informal series of 

illetins sent to our clients, but, of 

urse, we do not wish to conflict with 

S prior use by someone else. 


E. C. Wuirremore. 


Both the Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
‘ric Company, Enid, Okla., and the 
incinnati Grinders, Inc., Cincin- 

iti, Ohio, are using some combi- 
nation form of this title. Their 
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0A. rtist and 


Visualizer 


WANTED? 


XCELLENT opportunity with 

large New York advertising 
agency; man capable of produc- 
ing good layouts in color and 
line who can do finished letter- 
ing; preference will be given to 
a man who can suggest good fig- 
ure “Roughs” in layouts; to the 
eright man will offer a good 
starting salary with chance to 
work on large national accounts; 
experienced man only will be 
considered. If you will send 
some samples of your work, they 
will be returned to you. Write 
fully, stating age, experience 
and salary desired. Address in 
all confidence 


“K,” Box 270, Printers’ Ink 


























Printing 
Buyer 


A seasoned printer and 
advertising man who 
isup and at’em. Wish- 
es to connect with a 
fair-sized user of print- 
ing and advertising ma- 
terial. Conception to 
finished product by di- 
rect methods. Properly 
produced in less time 
and at lower cost than 
you are now paying. 
Agency production ex- 
perience. 




























“B,”’ Box 20, Printers’ Ink 
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We Warmly Commend 
This 
Account Executive 


He joined us over a year ago. We 
have never regretted the connec- 
tion. Executive, planner, writer, 
he has “rung the bell” on every 
single assignment. His versatility 
is uncommon, his personality lik- 
ably positive. 

Through no shortcoming of his 
own, this well-grounded executive 
will leave us shortly, and it will be 
a pleasure to us to help him get 
a new toe-hold where his sterling 
qualities will register. 

Plenty of selling in his back- 
ground. An agency, retail store or 
manufacturer with real sales pro- 
motion problems can use him to 

lendid advantage. He prefers 

ew York. For fuller details com- 
municate with 


Frank J. Reynolds 
President 


Albert Frank & Co. 
Advertising 
14 Stone St. New York 




















Sales and 
Advertising Manager 
Available After April 1 


University graduate; 34 
years of age; married. 
Leaving position as Sales 
Manager of a Canadian 
food manufacturing 
company to return to 
U. S. Canadian experi- 
ence was preceded by 7 
years’ experience in U. S. 
as sales and advertis- 
ing manager of food and 
beverage lines. Willing 
to let record speak for it- 
self 
Address “E,” Box 266, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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house magazines are called respec- 
tively “Sparks and Flashes” and 
“Sparks from Cincinnati Grind- 


“ers.” 


J. V. Reepv & Company 
Louisvitte, Ky. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you tell us whether or not the 
slogan “For the Rest of Your Life” 
being used by any manufacturer? 

We have a client that would like t 
use this slogan with reference to bed 
springs, and thought you might be ab! 
to tell us whether or not it has bee: 
already adopted. 

D. W. Gray, Jr. 


“For the Rest of Your Life” 
is used by the Burton-Dixie Cor 
poration, Chicago, to advertise mat 
tresses and pillows. 


Samson Tire & Rupper Corporation 
Los ANGELEs, Cat. 


Editor of Printers’. Inx: 

Can you tell me the name and address 
of the company which issues a house 
organ called “The Houghton Line”? 

ALLISON SKINNER, 
Sales Department. 


“The Hensheon Line” js pub- 
lished by the E. F. Houghton Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 

Printers’ INK does not profess 
to have a complete list of house 
organs and slogans, but as these 
letters and the replies to them in- 
dicate, the lists are large enough 
to be of distinct value—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





New Accounts for Buffalo 
Agency 

The Chenango Equipment & Manu 
facturing Company, Inc., Norwich, 
N. Y., manufacturer of Chenango camp 
trailers and camp equipment, and the 
F. J. Friedel Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
manufacturer of Protex moth-killing 
wardrobes, have placed their advertising 
accounts with the E. P. Remington Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Appointed by National Asso- 


ciation of Ice Industries 
Robert McKnight has been appointed 
director of public relations of the Na- 
tional Association of Ice Industries, 
with headquarters at Chicago. In this 
new position, he will have charge of 
the association’s advertising. 


O. S. Williams with Robert 


H. Brooks Agency 
Oden S. Williams has joined Rober: 
4 — Little Rock, Ark., advertis- 





He was formerly with the 
Little wRock Arkansas Democrat. 
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Ww 
Montgomery Ward & C Chi 
Montgomery ompany, Chi 
end me application for Rabee 
I-A-D-M Bulletin. 


Your Dealer 
and His Window Displays 


What do your dealers need? How can you 
better the retailers’ display of your prod- 
What percentage of your present 
dealer display material is really practical? 
These, and many other questions are an- 
swered through membership in the 


International Association of Display Men 


1-A-D-M- 

IS OF DIRECT BENEFIT 
TO EVERY MERCHANT 
MANUFACTURER 
AND 
DISPLAYMAN 


“Bven s Poor Window Will Sell Goods, But~ 
the Bewer the Display the Greater the Sales” 
Orricens 


——- Thad Vine Piet 
SL eng s emgeemry at 80 com 8 gee me 


tee or — ee —- 
ate 


oie 
rae $8 om ogy Ome 


Steet ieee 
= 





ns awnval ¢ 


Internationa! 
ASSOCIATION OF DISPLAYMEN 


JUNE H-1-13-44 
pita; 
than a eSucational Exhibits 
Set ta Ree topet Oapty ne ar 


. L. Stensgaard, I-A-D-M President 
_— and Equipment Retail os Stores, 


blank and a copy of the latest 





COCR eee EHO ERE EEE Eee 


Poe eee UR UPO SESE U COPS eee eee 


MA TES SOV, BOW! _. 





For thirty-one years 
this association has 
been studying the 
retailers display 
problems. Our mem- 
bership is represen- 
tative of most every 
type and class of re- 
tail store—nation 
wide. 

Each member receives 
the Association Bul- 
letin of 36 pages or 
more at regular in- 
tervals. Statistics, in- 
formation, data, facts 
by display research. 
In general an Associ- 
ation by which your 
dealer helps and dis- 
plays can profit. 
A direct contact with 
the displaymen. 
Manufacturers and 
advertising agencies 
eligible to associate 
membership. Dues 


$5.00 per year. 
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Registered U. &. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Painters’ Inx Pusxisuine Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Maptson Avenur, New York 

City. TaLerpHone: ASHLAND 6500. President 

and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales Manager, DouGcias Taytor. 


Chicago Office: 231 South La Salle Street, 
Gove Compton, Manager. 


Atlanta Office: 87 Walton Street, 
Gao. M. Konn, Manager. 
St. Louis Office: 915 Olive Street, 


A. D. McKinney, Manager. 
San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. Mocsensen, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00, 
Advertising rates: Page, $135;half page, $67.50; 
uarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Classified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 





oun Irvine Romer, Editor 
opert W. Parmer, Managing Editor 
Rov Dickinson, Associate Editor 
Avsert E, Haase, Associate Editor 
Bernarp A, Gruss, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF 


C. B. Larra’ Roland Cole 

E. B. Weiss Andrew M. Howe 
H. M. Hitchcock rer C. McGrath 
Thomas F. Walsh Idridge Peterson 


Don Masson 
Rexford Daniels 
A. H. Deute, Special Contributor 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
D. M. Hubbard 
Frederic W. Read 
London: Thomas Russell 


New Yorx, Marcy 22, 1928 


H. W. Marks 








President a me f es 
Coo. ashington indi- 
lidge - cate that Presi- 
the Anti- dent Coolidge 


Trust Laws would be favor- 
ably inclined toward legislation 
which would permit coal operators 
to combine and act in unison in a 
manner now prohibited by the anti- 
trust laws. In fact the President 
has let it be known that he be- 
lieves this is the principal phase of 
the coal problem for Congress to 
consider right now. He feels that 
there are too many mines and too 
many miners and that the indus- 
try should be permitted to solve 
these and attending problems 
through forms of co-operation that 
are now illegal. 

Thus we see still another step 
forward in the ever-growing move- 
ment to nullify. anti-trust legisla- 
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For the time being, the proc- 
ess appears to be to pull one prop 
at a time out from under the anti 


tion. 


trust regulations. The coal indus- 
try seems very likely to be the first 
to get on the exempt list. The 
petroleum industry would keenly 
like to be next. Undoubtedly vari- 
ous elements in the textile industry 
feel that they could make vastly 
more progress in eradicating the 
evils confronting manufacturers in 
that field, if united action were not 
fraught with so much danger. 
Other industries, equally promi- 
nent and equally important to the 
economic welfare of the nation, 
and with equally disturbing prob- 
lems, will surely feel that they 
are entitled to similar privileges. 
But why do the job piecemeal? 
Either the anti-trust laws are 
sound legislation or they are not. 
If they are not, they ought to be 
wiped completely off the legal slate. 
Granting exemptions is merely a 





palliative. Let’s have a permanent 

cure. 

Advertisers’ One or both of 
two qualities 

Stagnation ee. BAT boo 


sessed by non-advertised prod- 
ucts to enable them to compete 
successfully against their adver- 
tised competitors. This is speak- 
ing generally, of course. There 
are minor circumstances that will 
arise in particular cases which 
will give non-advertisers the foot- 
hold that is needed in competition. 
The two chief qualities, how- 
ever, that the unadvertised line 
needs are better price inducements 
to offer buyers, and novelty or un- 
usual features that are not pos- 
sessed by the advertised line. 
Here enters the danger to the 
advertiser, who finds himself 
with a big share of the market 
and a consumer public that is sat- 
isfied with what he is selling 
them. He smugly believes he has 
the business “sewed up”—that all 
that is required of him is to con- 
tinue making his good product as 
he has been doing. Even the 
cheaper price of competitors can- 
not budge the loyalty of his fol- 
lowing. And in this, indeed, he 
may be right. 
But there 


isn’t much in this 
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world that is fixed and unchange- 
able. There’s a danger in stand- 
ing pat. What is the mode today 
is passé tomorrow. Advertisers 
must be especially watchful for 
improvements, for the eyes of the 
public are upon them. While 
they keep their lamps trimmed 
ind burning they must _like- 
wise be designing new vessels for 
the oil, new candlesticks, and in- 
deed even devising improved 
methods of illumination. If they 
don’t, their competitors will, and 
in a brief space of time all the 
accrued benefits of advertising 
will have slipped away. 

Nobody can afford to shut his 
eyes to improvement. An old 
camp meeting song had it that 
“t’'was good enough for father, 
and it’s good enough for me.” 
But that won’t do in_ business. 
The religion of business calls for 
everlasting refining, improving, 
changing. Advertisers must not 
forget that nothing is static about 
business. 





This Chain’s Many chain-store 
Window organizations reg- 
Ss Is Not ularly sell space 
pace Is in the display 

For Sale windows of their 
stores to manufacturers, and derive 
considerable revenue therefrom. 


_ Frequently a chain’s entire space 


for a year is contracted for in ad- 
vance. 

Nevertheless, some two years ago, 
more or less, one of the largest 
of these chain-store organizations, 
at a financial loss of several thou- 
sands of dollars annually, discon- 
tinued its policy of selling win- 
dow space. Queried as to the 
reasons which led the company to 
abandon this policy, a policy which 
is still being followed by other 
influential competitor chains, an 
officer of the company gave two 
reasons. These reasons are ex- 
tremely interesting both to chain 
companies and to manufacturers 
who sell through them. 

The first was that a manufac- 
turer who had contracted for win- 
low space occasionally received a 
report from one of his salesmen 
hat a display scheduled to appear 
n a certain store in a certain city 
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had not appeared on the exact date 
scheduled. While it was the policy 
and practice of the company to 
give manufacturers the fullest co- 
operation in making these displays, 
it was not always possible to keep 
exact dates. There were often 
valid reasons—the store was out 
of stock of that manufacturer’s 
product, the window display man 
was sick, alterations were in prog- 
ress—reasons often beyond the 
company’s control. The inability 
of the company to adhere ‘to its 
schedule led to queries and expla- 
nations. 

Much more important was the 
second reason, namely, that store 
managers began to refer to the 
company’s policy of selling its 
window space as a reason, in par- 
ticular instances, why sales as a 
whole or on certain lines had not 
been up to the quotas set by the 
managers or expected by head- 
quarters. It came to be a familiar 
excuse for a store manager to say, 
“Our sales (for a certain period 
or on a certain product) were off 
because we had to make window 
displays for this and that manu- 
facturer. Had I been allowed to 
use my Own judgment, or had I 
had a free hand in running my 
store, I could have done much bet- 
ter.” In other words, the policy 
began to be a check on individual 
initiative and a too convenient ex- 
cuse for poor business. 





One Way to The “convention,” 
Cut Sales 25 business knows 


it today, has its 
Expense merits. It serves 


to bring men in the same industry 
together so that they may know 
each other and so that they may 
exchange ideas and experiences. 
Fundamentally it is sound. And 
if fundamentals are kept sight of, 
it is probably worth the money that 
business spends on it year after 
year. 

Criticism opens up on the con- 
vention idea only when it departs 
from its fundamental purposes and 
turns itself into a good-time junket 
of horse-play and heavy drinking. 
Probably there would not be so 
much criticism if it simply lost 
itself in funny antics, gorgeous 
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parades and sightseeing automo- 
bile trips. Criticism cannot, how- 
ever, be silenced in the face of 
promiscuous and heavy drinking. 
The habit of turning conventions 
into “wet parties” not only serves 
to keep them from fulfilling their 
real purpose but greatly increases 
their cost—a cost that is usually 
entered on the books of most busi- 
nesses as “sales expense.” Under 
such a heading it becomes one 
more of those invisible items that 
help to create talk about “the high 
cost of distribution.” 

Perhaps it is unfair to quarrel 
about its classification as a “sales 
expense” since most of the liquor 
furnished at conventions invariably 
comes from manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives who attend the conven- 
tion for sales contact with the 
regular delegates to the convention. 
Likely it will always, because of 
this, be charged as a “sales ex- 
pense.” 

There is probably only one way 
to cut this “sales expense” and that 
is for those who are responsible 
for each individual convention to 
take a frank and open stand against 
the transformation of their conven- 
tions into “wet parties.” 

As a model example of the way 
to do this we submit here the text 
of a letter that the Southeastern 
Division of National Electric Light 
Association has sent to non-mem- 
bers who are in the habit of send- 
ing representatives to this conven- 
tion. In this letter Joe H. Gill, 
the president, says: 

An excellent business program has 
been arranged for our Cenvention at 
Miami Beach, -~y 11-14th, as well as 
a aaa supply of entertainment of 
a high order. 

I hope you are planning to have some 
of your representatives attend. 

And in inviting them to be with us, 
I wonder if I may speak frankly for a 
few lines? As you no doubt know, 
there has been some criticism of ex- 
yey tp to 
in coke. instances unfounded) that euch 
excesses have resulted from the assump- 


representatives, 
that a sacred duty would be violated if 
they did not furnish sufficient liquor, 
at a convention, to make everybody 
Gosiousty drunk. 


cessive drinking, even if not car- 
ried on to the point of drunkenness, is 
always detrimental to the success of a 
convention. 


It breaks into the atten- 
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dance at business sessions and is offen- 
sive to many in attendance, particularly 
the ladies of whom we expect to have a 
— number present. 

erhaps you are one of the large 
manufacturers who have already estab- 
lished the rule that representatives 
should not use the method just described 
as a means of building good-will for 
their companies. 

At any rate, may I request that you 
ask your representatives who may at- 
tend not to furnish liquor for general 
consumption ? 

Thanking you in advance for your 
help in discouraging this practice which 
at times has characterized conventions 
as a waste of time and money, I am, 
etc. 


That letter is submitted as a 
model example, because it frankly 
puts the problem where it belongs 
—before the non-members of the 
convention who may be in the prac- 
tice of supplying liquor to the con- 
vention for the sake of its effect 
on their future sales. More letters 
like this would have a telling effect 
in reducing the item of “sales ex- 
pense” on the books of American 
business. 





United Air Cleaner Appoints 
Dearborn Agency 


The United Air Cleaner Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of portable pho- 
nograph motors and air cleaners for 
carburetors, has appointed the Dearborn 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, to direct 
its advertisin account. Immediate 
plans call for the use of business papers 
in a campaign for the portable phono- 
graph motors. 





Appoints Procter & Collier 

Agency 
_ The Gray and Dudley Company, Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturer of stoves and cab- 
inet heaters, has placed its advertising 
account with The Procter & Collier 
Cmeany, advertising agency of that 
city. 


L. C. Rockhill on Miller 
Rubber Directorate 


L. C. Rockhill, eral sales manager 
of the Miller Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has been made a member of the 
board of directors of that company, 
which he joined last January. 








Master Package Corporation 
Appoints Milwaukee Agency 


The Master Packa; i 
Owen, Wis., has Ps sinted u-Van 
Pietersom - Dunlap - Younggreen, _Inc., 


Milwaukee advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incerp rated 


Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 






















AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CurenTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 
Eastman Kodak Company 


(Brownie Cameras) 


The Ansonia Clock Co. 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 







































Technical Advertisers Meet 


B. H. Miller, advertising manager of 
The Permutit Company, and Walter A. 
Mann, research director of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, addressed 
the meeting of the Technical Publicity 
Association held last week at the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York. A divi- 
sion of the industrial market into three 
parts, financial, managerial and opera 
tive, was made by Mr. Miller, who told 
how each group should be treated. 

An important point that might be ap- 
plied to all advertising was brought out 
by Mr. Miller, who said that “it is not 
necessarily the selling features of a 
product that will interest a prospect. It 
may be something far outside of the 
product itself which would never be 
guessed unless you studied the environ- 
ment where the prospect is to use your 
product.” As proof of this he cited the 
results of an extensive investigation 
made by Colgate & Company that 
showed that women bought perfumery 
not because of the odor, but princi- 
pally on account of the attractiveness 
of the bottle containing it. 

= 


C. F. Berry to Visit 
Twelfth District 
Clinton F. Berry, president of the 
Adcraft Club of Detroit, which will be 
host to the annual convention of the 
International Advertising Association, is 
leaving, on March 30, tor a trip to ‘the 
advertising clubs on the Pacific Coast. 
He will extend a personal invitation 
to the members of these clubs to attend 
the convention. His itinerary includes 
clubs at Pasadena, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Long Beach, Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento and Stockton, Calif., 
Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane, Wash., 
and Portland, Oreg. 
* * 


Denver Organizes Better 
Business Bureau 


The Better Business Bureau of Den- 
ver was organized at a recent meeting 
of business interests of that city as a 
result of efforts made by the Adver- 
tising Club of Denver. Berlin Boyd 
was made manager and will assume his 
duties April 

* 


Providence Club Holds 
Annual Dinner 


The Town Criers of Rhode Island, 
Providence advertising club, recently 
held its thirteenth annual souvenir ban- 
quet. About three hundred members 
and guests attended. 

* * 


Cleveland Club Divisions 
to Meet 


The industrial and direct-mail divi- 
sions of the Cleveland Advertising Club 
will hold a joint meeting on April 6. 





Advertising Club News 


Don Thomas to Succeed C. G. 
Milham with All-Year Club 


Don Thomas, managing director 0: 
the Advertising Club of Los Angeles 
has been elected executive secretary o 
the All-Year Club of Southern Califor 
nia, Los Angeles. Mr. Thomas will as 
sume his new duties July 1, when th 
resignation of C. G. Milham, presen 
executive secretary, becomes effective. 

Mr. Thomas has been managing dire: 
tor of the Advertising Club of Los An 
geles and its Better Business Burea 
tor three years and is also executiy 
secretary of the Pacific Advertising 
Clubs Association. 

Mr. Milham was one of the organizer 
of the All-Year Club and has served in 
his present capacity since its beginning 
in 1921. 

* * * 


Barcelona Advertisers to Hold 
Advertising Exhibit 

The Association tor Publicity an 
Organization Studies, or the Publi-Clul 
Barcelona, Spain, will hold an exhibi 
tion ot books and magazines on adver 
tising technique from May 19 to June 
3. Kafael Bori, secretary of the club, 
is in charge of the exhibition material 

The Direct Mail Advertising Associa 
tion is co-operating in encouraging rep 
resentative exhibits from America for 
which no entry fee is sates charged. 

* * 


Eleventh District Chairmen 
Appointed 


Ralph H, Faxon has been appointed 
chairman of the On-to-Detroit committee 
of the Eleventh District of the Inter 
national Advertising Association by E 
K. Hartzell, chairman of the District 
Merritt Baker has been appointed chair- 
man of the program committee of that 
district. 

* * * 


Toledo Club to Start Public 
Speaking Course 
The Advertising Club of Toledo, 
Ohio, has organized a class in public 
speaking, which will start on April 2, 
and continue for ten weeks. Perry C 
Hopper has been made instructor. 


New York Associations to 
Hold Joint Meeting 


The Association of Yale Men in Ad 
vertising and the Association of New 
York University Men in Advertising 
will hold a joint meeting on March 27, 
at the Yale (tub of New York. Among 
those who will speak are Professor 
George B. Hotchkiss, R. Crowe 
George Fowler and George Degen. 


Arthur Lee, first vice-president of 
the Advertising Club of s Angeles, 
has been appointed chairman of. the 
On-to-Detroit committee. 
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Start Window Display Instal- 
ation Service at New York 


Window Advertising, Inc., has been 
med at New York, to conduct a 
siness to handle window installation 
tionally. Incorporators and directors 
the new company are: Frederick L. 
Vertz, display counsel; William Ott- 
n, vice-president of the United 
States Printing and Lithograph Com- 
ny, and Manfred W. Ehrich, all of 
New York. 

Mr. Wertz will be president and 
neral manager; Mr. Ottman, vice- 
esident; J. J. Burns, of the Burns 
Display Service, Boston, is assistant 
veneral manager and Miss Emma D. 
Partridge, formerly executive secretary 
the Business and Professional Wo- 
nen’s Clubs of America, secretary- 
asurer. 

Mr. Wertz and Mr. Ottman will con- 
ue their present business. Mr. Burns 
ll retain his interest in the Burns 
isplay Service but will devote his 
ntire time to Window Advertising, 


inc. 


Start New Advertising Business 
at Milwaukee 


Grau-Moriarty, Inc., is the name of 
new advertising business started at 
Milwaukee, by Phil A. Grau and J. E. 
Moriarty. Mr. Grau was formerly 
rector of the Milwaukee Association 

Commerce. Mr. Moriarty was re- 
ntly with Pickus-Weiss, Inc., Chicago, 
nd at one time was a partner in an 
vertising agency at Milwaukee. 

Cc. D. Rhodes has been appointed 
rector of layout of this new business. 


William F. Rogers Honored 


William F. Rogers, advertising man- 
ger of the Boston Transcript, was 
nored by the citizens of Braintree, 
Mass., at their recent annual town 
meeting. In recognition of his com- 
etion of ten years in the office of 
derator, presentation was made of 
rose-wood gavel for use in his ad- 
inistration as presiding officer of the 
wn meeting. 


Purchase Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
“Interstate American” 


The publishers of the Poplar Bluff, 
lo., Republican have purchased the 
terstate American, of that city, and 
nsolidated both newspapers under the 
me of the American Republic. The 
eo. B. David Company, publishers’ 
presentative, has been appointed na- 
nal advertising representative of the 
mbined paper. 


“New Age Illustrated” Sus- 
pends Publication 


New Age Illustrated, New York, for- 
erly Success, has’ suspended publica- 
om. Its circulation will be taken over 
y Psychélogy, also of New York. 
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Mr. Harn Also Takes a Look 
at 1888 


Avupit Bureau oF CrirecuLatTions 
Curcaco, Mar. 14, 1928 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

That article. about the year 1888 
[March 8 issue] is one of the most en- 
joyable I have read for some time. The 
way you have coupled up various types 
of information and the information it- 
self in many instances makes a story 
which holds the interest. 

he year Printers’ Inx was born I 
had already become interested’ in 
printers’ ink (lower case) but not yet 
in advertising. I was editor of my 
school paper and the ambition to be- 
come a Journalist (capital “J”) had 
already begun to bud. I never did 
become a Journalist (capital “J”) but 
I did become a reporter (small “r’’). 
The advertising virus then became in- 
jected and stunted the growth of the 
Journalist. 

However, I never did get away from 
printers’ ink, or Printers’ Ink, and 
now I am immersed in both advertis- 
ing and journalism, while perhaps in a 
technical sense I am in neither one. 

Allow me to congratulate Printers’ 
InK upon attaining its fortieth anni- 
versary and to wish for the coming 
generations the good luck to have its 
guidance as we of the present genera- 
tion have had it. 

O. C. Harn, 


Managing Director. 


New Accounts for Montreal 
Agency 


The International Fibre Board, Gati- 
neau, Que., manufacturer of Ten Test, 
and Hanson Brothers, Inc., Montreal, 
investment bankers, have appointed the 


Ronalds aye henge _ Agency, Ltd., 
Montreal, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. 


A. T. Wendt with Barron G. 
Collier 


A. T. Wendt has joined the sales 
staff of Barron G. Collier, Inc., car- 
card advertising. At one time he was 
publisher of the Georgetown, S. C. 


Times and, more recently, has been 
associated with Reed-Wendt, Lake 
Worth, Fila. 


G. S. Schreiner with Kling- 
Gibson 


G. S. Schreiner, formerly art director 
of Gale & Pietsch, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, has joined the Kling-Gib- 
son Company, advertising agency of 
that city. 


Appoints Street & Finney 


Renovator, Inc., New York, has ap 
pointed Street & Finney, New York ad- 
vertising agency, to handle the adver- 
tising of a new electrical housekeeping 
machine, 
vator. 


the Numatic Electric Reno- 














The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


N the March issue of Printers’ 

Ink MonrTHLy in “What’s Back 
of Mergers?” the consolidation of 
chain stores and chain manufac- 
turers is predicted as a possibility. 
The recent merger of Sterling 
Products and United Drugs is 
pointed out as an indication of the 
fact that such a possibility, im- 
practical as it may seem, is not 
far off. 

In discussing this prediction 
with an American business man, 
lately returned from England, the 
Schoolmaster learns that in that 
country such mergers have ac- 
tually taken place on a large scale. 

The recent merger of two 
margarine firms, Jurgens, Ltd., 
and Van den Berghs, Ltd., into 
the Margarine Union, Ltd., this 
traveler pointed out, has ress.'ted 
in the creation of a business i.at 
not only controls the majority of 
the margarine trade of Continental 
Europe and England, but also con- 
trols most of the chain stores in 
England. 

Among the chain-store systems 
which that organization now owns 
outright or controls are: The 
Home & Colonial Stores, Ltd.; 
Maypole Dairy Company, Ltd.; 
Meadow Dairy, Ltd.; Peaks Dairy, 
Ltd., and Liptons, Ltd. All of 
these are food chain-store systems. 
The Maypole and The Home & 
Colonial are the largest food chain 
systems in England. Each of 
these has more than 1,000 stores 
in its organization. Liptons, Ltd., 
includes the Lipton Tea business 
as well as the food chain stores 
operated under that name. 

In addition to having control of 
the margarine business of England 
and Continental Europe, and the 
majority of the chain stores of 
England, the Margarine Union, 
Ltd., also has another business of 
an entirely different nature to en- 
gage its attention—The Olympia 
Oil & Coke Company. 

Perhaps of equal interest with 
the news of the ramifications of 
this huge margarine organization 
is the fact that control of the 





company is not in the hands of 
Englishmen, The control is in 
Holland. It is there by virtue of 
the fact that all of the ordinary 
shares of the controlling company 
are owned by Hollanders. 

. 


This European merger is not 
the only one that has brought to- 
gether manufacturer and retailer 
into one organization. The School- 
master has learned of another 
completed within the last week. A 
company that operated a number 
of chain grocery stores under the 
name International Tea Stores has 
brought together its own stores— 
the chain-store system of the Star 
Tea Company—and the business 
of Ridgways, Ltd., a wholesale tea 
packing concern and a_ business 
known as Kearley & Tonge, Ltd., 
a provision and tea packing house, 
under the name of International 
Tea Company. It also has gath- 
ered in some retail bakeries in the 
consolidation. 

This word “tea” in the English 
chain system names, it occurs to 
the Schoolmaster, may _ strike 
Americans as unusual. It shouldn't 
if they would stop to think on the 
subject for a minute. Practically 
all of the early American chains 
had that word in their corporate 
name. In fact it is in the largest 
of the grocery chains in America 
—The Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company. 

. + 

Once in a while the School- 
master experiences that joy which 
surged in Plato’s heart when- 
ever his pupils were particularly 
apt and graciously alert to con- 
temporary phenomena. 

No doubt the famous columnist, 
F. P..A., has a kindred feeling, 
when, upon reaching his desk of a 
morning, he finds a batch of par- 
ticularly fine stuff. And if, in 
this collection, he turns up a pleas- 
ing bon mot, it is more succulent 
and more conducive to an all-day 
good humor than a_ well-turned 
omelet. . 

The Schoolmaster (now it can 
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ae ee 
place to buy 


Te secure the strongest “cash-in” 

between your national advertising 

and local sales, use Flexlume Electric 

Displays to display your trade-name 

or mark over dealers’ doors. These 

prominent and impelling day and 
night electric signs say most 
emphatically “buy it here,” 
completing the job that na- 
tional advertising can only 
begin. 


Would you like to 
See learn how really econom- 
ones Ces a OS ical the Flexlume idea is when in- 
ond Conds corporated in your sales or advertising 
budget? Just ask us for details of the 
plan for focusing advertising influence 
onto local sources of sale or service. 


Factories also at De- , FLEXLUME CORPORATION, 


Oeklond snd Teoomte 1051 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FLEXLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 
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dre yn 


man e 
~~ivrite at once 
for information about 
the Eastman Extension 
Course in Practical 
Advertising. Entirely 
different from the 
“book-course” method. 


Let Eastman train you at 
home, by actual instruc- 
tion, direct from the class- 
rooms here, under a 
strong faculty of hard- 
hitting business men, who 


know. 
Simple Clean-Cut 
Practical Vivid Dramatic 
erate Cost 
BOX 15 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
A National Institution for 


over Half a Cen 


WANTED: 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


—Who is Mechanical Engineer 
with experience in steam and 
wide and favorable acquaintances 
among Engineers and Plant Ex- 
ecutives. 

—Who can work out a plan to 
secure more business and has 
thorough experience in sales or- 
ganization. 

—Who now holds a good position 
and can furnish first class refer- 
ences. 


—Who desires to connect himself 
with a fast growing concern, 
with salary and option to acquire 
stock interest, based on results 
secured. 


Write giving salary desired and full 
particulars about yourself. Make your 
approach through a third party if you 
wish. Answers will be treated in strict 
confidence. 

Address “‘N,” Box 122, Printers’ Ink 
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be told) is a pedagogue with no 
uncertain sense of humor—hence 
his quiet yet deep appreciation of 
this—the effluence of one of the 
Class: 

“T could probably get $50 or so 
from Life or Judge for this, but 
my charitable nature forces me to 
believe that the advertising profes- 
sion can more readily appreciate 
the situation involved. 

“Can it be that the Cheek-Neal 
Coffee Company has adopted a new 
policy in the advertising of Max- 
well House Coffee and gone in for 
humor? Please notice the new 
three-sheet poster now appearing 
on subway platforms, etc., in which 
is reproduced the picture of a very 
beautiful aviatrix with her flying 
suit and helmet, drinking a cup of 
coffee and under it the famous 
slogan, ‘Good to the last drop.’ 
No doubt they will sell more 
coffee hereafter to the reform or- 
ganizations anyhow.” 

x* * * 


W. Livingston Larned told us 
in last week’s Printers’ INK how 
advertisers are using real, honest- 
to-goodness people as trade char- 
acters in their advertising; how 
the professional, handsome-Harry 
models are losing their jobs. 

The Schoolmaster has noticed 
this change, too. Trade charac- 
ters are becoming so real that they 
actually procreate—at least one of 
them has anyway. Old “U. S.” 
Sawyer is raising a family. 

For many years this old farmer 
has been the trade character rep- 
resentative of the United States 
Rubber Company for its thresher 
belt which bears the trade-mark, 
“U. S.” Sawyer. He is a pleasant 
old codger with honesty stamped 
on his face—a real farmer, over- 
alls, straw hat, corn-cob pipe and 
all. 

Recently the company perfected 
a new and better thresher belt 
3ut “U. S.” Sawyer had been rep- 
resenting the old belt for so many 
years that it was not to be ex- 
pected that he should transfer his 
allegiance to the new belt, espe- 
cially as the old one is still being 
sold. So the old farmer called 
on his son to help him. 
“Introducing ‘Samson, Son of 
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—that the plastic mind of childhood 
absorbs impressions to a surpris- 
ing degree during its school years. 
Mr. Sullivan submits considerable 
evidence showing that millions of 
Americans who studied Mc- 
Guffey’s received from it, in great 
measure, the essentials upon which 
their success was built in later 
years. 

In like measure, Walraven Book Covers 
present messages to millions of children 
every day that continually increase respon- 
siveness as time passes. Through Walraven 
Service you may provide a firm foundation 
for the future stability of any worthy 
product. 


Write for samples and prices. 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER 
COMPANY 
Dallas Chicago 
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Direct Mail 
Specialist 


A leading financial corporation 
has an unusual opening for a 
man of demonstrated ability to 
conduct a direct-mail department. 
The man engaged will have an 
education, technique in writing, 
and skill in layout work which, 
when he has familiarized him- 
self with the business of the com- 
pany, will qualify him to take 
full responsibility for the plan- 
ning and preparation of a large 
volume of sales letters and direct- 
mail literature. His salary will 
be commensurate with his quali- 
fications and experience. 


Communicate by letter only, giv- 
ing full personal data and salary 
desired to 


“Direct Mail” 
Hawley Advertising Company, 
nec, 


95 Madison Ave., New York City 











WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Paint Process, Cut-Outs, Transpar- 
~— and Mechanical. 
Uaplase fer mee pack and one lete 
ys for National A rs. 
Write for ling 


The American Display Co., Dayton, 0. 











“ce . . . . ”? 
For The Discriminating 
Describing the best market in Amer- 
ica’s largest city and how to reach it. 
CLUB MEMBERS OF NEW|YORK 
358 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
(Circular Sent on Request) 














TRADE JOURNAL ADVERTISERS 


Gee oe ee ow 6 ee, 
“Advertisers Data Guide.’ 36 page 
classified rates 





E. H. BROWN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Dept. H 140 8. Dearberm St., Chicago, til. 
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Sawyer” is the way the new 
belt was presented in a recent 
farm-paper advertisement. The 
older character was pictured on 
the left-hand page of a double- 
page spread, with arm extended 
pointing to his son who smiled 
from the right-hand page with his 
hand on one of the new belts. 

The new character will be the 
sincere advocate of the improved 
belt; the other will still recom- 
mend the older belt. Here, it 
seems to the Schoolmaster, is an 
excellent way to retain the full 
value of a long-used trade char- 
acter when a better product is in- 
troduced. 





Appoint Harry E. Saxton 

Harry E. Saxton, who has disposed 
of his interest in the American Poultry 
Advocate, Chicago, and has started a 
publishers’ representative business at 
that city, has been appointed Western 
manager of Battery News and the Res- 
taurant Man, New York, and director 
of advertising of the Radio Manufac- 
turers’ Monthly, Chicago. 





Appoints Lavin & Company 
» 4 a Wright & Company, Keene, 
N. H., Wright’s silver cream, has ap- 
A. Lavin & Company, Inc., Boston 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Magazines will be used. 











FIRST IN THE GOLF FIELD 


The BUSINESS JOURNAL of GOLF 


Carried more pages of adver- 
tising in the March issue than 
any other golf journal in the 
country. 

14,000 circulation to the buying 
executives of every club where 
golf is played in America— 
guaranteed. 














Can you use 


the spare-time services of an odratisins 

man thoroly em with the 

and production of mail iuerature 

sales promotion HF ay publication copy 

service and make-up or a house organ? 
One who can handle the job from be- 


ical 
can, address “C, " Box 265, Printers’ Ink. 
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This Sales Manager Can Do It 


Ams productive sales manager, with a special 
talent for the selection and ap mame of salesmen, 
has sound reasons for considering a change. 


In his present nationally-known organization he select- 
ed, trained, and went out in the field with every one of 
his men; originated a sales plan that tripled the volume 
of business expected; cut costs 25%; and prepared a sales 
manual called by his president “the finest piece of work 
ever produced in the industry.” 


Abundant energy, hard work, and seventeen years of 
countrywide experience enable him to achieve such re- 
sults, and to make the commission part of his earnings 
consistently larger than his fixed salary. 


He is in the middle thirties, of Scotch-Irish descent, sixth 
generation American, solid and with the pioneer instinct. 


An appointment may be arranged by addressing — 


EDWIN J. LUKAS 
Attorney-at-Law 
342 Madison Ave., New York 


| A 
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Does Your Copy Sell 
YourClients’ Products 
to the Jewish People? 


OUR copy, even the best, when 


translated, does not necessarily 
“click’’ in a foreign language. Re- 


member that you are dealing with 
people of a different mode of living, 
different ideas, habits, tastes and 
desires 


I know the Jewish people and the 
Jewish media. Let me write for you 
ORIGINAL JEWISH selling COPY 
from the reader’s viewpoint. I can 
help you solve your Jewish Sales and 
Advertising problems. Free lance 
basis. Address “J.,"" Box 269, 
eare of Printers’ Ink. 

















Copy Writer 


Wanted 
By New York Agency 


Well educated, versatile, experi- 
enced. About thirty years old. 
Capable of writing serious copy 
with a light touch. *Good oppor- 
tunity for wide-awake man. State 
experience and salary. Address 
“A,” Box 263, Printers’ Ink. 




















Executive — Young Woman 


8 years’ executive experience with manufac- 
turer nationally advertised shaving cream, 
directing sales-advertising; also systematiz- 


ing coordinating other departments. Has 
definite experience sales correspondence, copy, 
engraving, printing, office administration, pur- 
chasing, production, scheduling, traffic, 
warehousing, credits, export forwarding, re- 
search. 
2 years’ agency experience, women’s accounts. 
Interested in permanent place where she 
will just fit in—as executive secretary of 
some company or assistant where all phases 
merc handising problem will require attention. 

Y., Phila., or vicinity. Salary $3800 
with ‘chance to advance. Address “TD,” 
Box 264, PRINTERS’ INK. 


HARD JOB WANTED 


in air ibility iving natural 
difficulties with: 

Sales correspondence angles. 
—Advertising ideas—sales methods. 
—Systematizing complicated records. 
—Research—briefs and graphs. 
—Digging for new leads. 

—Salesmen’s all around assistance. 
$4,000 minimum salary. Executive, age 30 
14 years’ experience. “‘H.,"’ Box 268, P. I. 
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H. J. Strugnell, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Remington Arms 


Harry J. Strugnell, since 1917 gen- 
eral manager of sales of the Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., New York, fire- 
arms, cutlery, cash registers, etc., has 
been elected a vice-president. He will 
continue his duties as general manage: 
of sales. 

R. C. Swan, who has been sales man- 
ager of the ammunition division for the 
last eleven years, has been made assis- 
tant general manager of sales. Marshal! 
F. Sharp has been appointed to succee:! 
Mr. Swan as sales manager of the am- 
munition division, with headquarters at 
Bridgeport, Conn. He was formerly 
assistant to Mr. Swan. 


Join Honig-Cooper Agency 

William A. Brewer, Jr., has joined 
the staff of the San Francisco office of 
the Honig-Cooper Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, aS an account execu- 
tive. For the last three years, he has 
been with the M. E. Harlan Advertis- 
ing Agency, of that city, in a similar 
capacity. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbon, 
who retired some time ago as manager 
of MacGibbon and Watson, Inc., has 
also joined the staff of the San Fran- 
cisco office of Honig-Cooper Company, 
as an account executive. 


Campaign Planned for West- 


ern Newspapers 

The E. B. Palmer Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, investment banking, 
has appointed the Salt Lake City office 
of the L. S. Gillham Company, Inc., 
advertising agency, to direct a news- 
paper advertising campaign in the 
Mountain States, the Pacific Coast, and 
Northwestern States. 


New Account for Baltimore 
Agency 
The Silica Gel Products Corporation, 
Baltimore, manufacturer of Sylox and 
Kyrox, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Joseph Katz Company, 
of that city. 














How He Won Them 
To Daring Copy 


is told by Epwarp MortTr Woo 

in “WritrInc FoR RwaL MONBr,” a 
book for advertisers and writers. His 
experience with many big concerns 
Names and prices. $1.50. Also “FRpr- 
LANOING For a 2 MAGAZINES,” ar 
autobiography, $3. E. M. Woolley As 
sociates, Passaic Park, N. J. 








‘GIBBONS 


aleh. cs 
| imited —_— 


‘CANADA™ 
ao ety 
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A “4A” Agency wants 
a copywriter who 
can put “stir” 
into his words— 


A man who can get humorous without get- 
ting ridiculous— 


A man who can go up to a newsstand and 
buy an “American Mercury” and a torrid 
tabloid at one and the same time—and find 
something interesting in each— 


A man who realizes that ads beginning ‘‘She 
never knew why he moved away”’ are ripe 
for the storehouse — 


A man who knows that people don’t turn 
breathlessly to the advertising pages... but 
must be caught on the wing—and who can 
furnish the right ammunition to stop them— 


A man who thinks in terms of ideas—and can 
express those ideas in clear, biting, explosive 
words — 


If you measure up to the specifications, send 


samples along which will help to prove it. 
Address ‘‘G,”” Box 267, Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
Covering territory East of Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh, with headquarters in New 
York City, can handle one or two more 
publications. Box 970, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE, 
experienced selling, with thorough know!- 
edge of publishing, has well-equipped 
ed York office, prepared to represent 

ade publication. Inquiries appre- 
~~ Box 971, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS, purchas- 
ing agents, publishers’ representatives 
and advertising solicitors or salesmen in 
the vicinity of New York who desire to 
increase their earnings or work towards 
a more lucrative position with an ad- 
vertising service company, will find our 
proposition of interest. No effort or 
time required or conflict with present 
work. Give full details of present 
work. Suite 346, 1 Madison Ave. 


HELP WANTED 


FIELD OPEN IN PENNSYLVANIA to 
experienced and successful advertising 
solicitor on well-known business paper. 
References and complete information ex- 
changed. Box 944, Printers’ Ink. 


Editor Wanted— 


Experience in chain-store merchandising. 
Address, ae KH, full particulars, Box 
949, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Sketch — with experience 
on Posters and general designing applying 
+ lithographed Femi material, 
acing faces, figures and usual subjects 
= — to color mae as Permanent 
if qualified. Box 942, Printers’ Ink. 


























SALES PROMOTION 


Man, age 25-30, good correspondent 
and capable of analyzing, initiating 
and carrying out plans; wanted as 
_~ assistant to Executive in Sub- 

ion Sales Department of large 

Hlishing house. Experience in 
this field desired, but not requisite. 
Some college traini necessary. 
Write, giving age, lucation, ¢x- 
perience and salary desired. Box 
961, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager 
for leading radio manufacturer, 
preferably young man with re- 
tail radio advertising experience. 
Knowledge of printing, typog- 
raphy and engraving desirable. 
Write, giving full details. Box 
973, Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST—High grade Studio in Detroit 
can use clever artist on direct mail and 
advertising layouts Do not need an 
illustrator, but one capable of suggest- 
ing figures and excellent design. *G 
particulars about yourself and salary 
desired in first letter. Samples later. 
Box 943, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED —A _ thoroughly experienced 
advertising solicitor for territory, North 
Eastern and middle Atlantic States for 
an old established trade paper. Must 
be able to show a clean record, initia- 
gre. a, ores Mo pany 
ine opportunity for right of man 
Box 948, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising and Sales Promotion 
WANTED—Man who has had broad ex- 
perience and can organize ideas, in the 
on ney my of good trade-paper copy— 

letters to lists and general sales-promotion 
work. A real opportunity for the man 
who can produce results. 

Apply r= —— paving fullest Particu- 
lars, whic be treated in strictest 
confidence. — 954, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY WANTED 


for Circulation Director of one of 
largest magazine publishers. Want 
young and ambitious man to under- 
study principal faithfully and loy- 
ally in lesser executive details. 
Stenographic duties will be light, 
but must be rapid shorthand writer 
and expert typist. Must have 
educational ind — thor- 
ough ae in English. e 
po between 25 and i S° The 
rig! ‘man in this position should 
vents himself in three or four 
years for ened viene ‘ine cir- 
culation position. rs will 
be fairly lar, but extra hours 
on, cs | 1 — be given cheer- 

y- your you, 
do not apply. y= complete ac- 
count of education and experience in 
first letter. No other applications 
considered. Position pril 9th. 
Box 960, Printers’ 


ARTIST WANTED 








By an organization jelcing in high 
class pen and ink wor unity 
for right man—a man with goo practical 
ideas whose work is in every 
respect. ag. 1S man will "hen have to turn 
oat aoa eo class sketch as well as a 
fies ake Se ol an opening for 

Send samples 


of pect 
THE FO FOLKS < ON GOSPEL HILL 
Marion, Ohio 








— . Se ee 


;o & oo 


DO 8 ww) «J 


—_$ $e 7-2. 
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vid printing, ‘A wonderful opportunity 

ar ri u nity 
for an who is acquainted with adver 
tising agencies. Box 947, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Publishers’ Promotion 
Prepared by expert in developing circu- 
lation and advertising. = po 
and copy. Fee basis. Box 959, 












——fivVE MONEY 
on yout printing. Get our prices on any 
size = s or any color before you order 
elsew Answer this advertisement 

and get “FREE memorandum book with 
your name on it. The C. K. Knowles 
Co., 804 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


MAIL-ORDER MEN AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS. Use money bringing advertis- 
ing verse r advertise your goods or 
product. am an i at wens 
it. Terms Ee d stamp 
particulars and samples of my wg Ry 
Address Frank H. Gibson, 1839 Cabot 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Bookkeeper—Double entry, trial balance, 
rapid typist, correspondent, office man- 
ager, 9 rere oe advertising and publishing 
experience, checking, forwarding, se 
paying publishers’ ills. Box 958 


ADVERTISING—SALES PROMOTION 
Fifteen years’ varied experience; pro- 
duces complete campaigns from copy 














to placing; wants bi ~ a. ae 
Well eT OMOT 965, 
Ss AL 
PUBLICITY 


I specialize in Telephone Contacts. Let 
me help solve your Sales Promotion 
Problem. Box 957, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED A JOB 


as artist or assistant art director with 
agency or publication. 10 years’ varied 
experience. Box 946, Printers’ Ink. 


Adv. Writer 


Ten years copy chief for New York 
agencies. Box 953, Printers’ Ink. 
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SALES PROMOTION SPECIALIST—13 
years’ sales and advertising ence 
—. me to create a new sales pro- 
motion department or revitalize an old 
one. Now employed. Box 950, *?. L. 
Assistant Ubeclation Manager, at pres- 
ent employed th successful conn’ of 
ten years with png the leading women’ 
magazines available as eodiiinn. som man- 
or assistant to executive. Opportu- 
nity primary consideration. Box 951, P. I. 
G 
Young woman account executive 4A 
agency available April. and contact. 
ide acquaintance; excellent contacts; 
flexible copy style 2 by varied 
writing experience n 
zines. College graduate. ax 986; P. PL. 
Trade Journal Connection Wanted: 
Young man now thirty years of age and 
receiving salary of $4,000.00 per year as 
Managing Editor of two good Southern 
trade journals, desires to change localities. 
College education; seven years’ experience. 
Can give good recommendations from 
present and past employers. Box 945, P. I. 
NEED AN ASSISTANT? = ~~— 















Advertising and publicity man, ex 
enced, can show proofs of his Sine, 
Wants position where future counts 
more than initial Hard 

Gets things done and done right. Box 
972, Printers’ Ink. 


SE Y- 
Young man, age 28, technical education, 
5 years in planning and executing sales 
promotion and advertising materials, 2 
years’ selling, 2 years’ production ys 
rience, ing with agency 
manufacturer. x 967, Printers’ "Tak. 


All-Round Agency Assistant 
Closing my agency, I wish to recommend 
and place my secretary. She has been 
invaluable help for three years, handling 
space buying, ing, sten y 
and reception. Earning $40. Box 969, 
Manufacturer’s or Distributor’s 
Advertising Department 
can use my seven years’ oy and 7". 
paper experience—prepari —_ S. 
rough layouts; using typography, ilustr ill 
tion, etc.; handling various of ad - 
vertising. Now employed, but seek more 
attractive opportunities. Box 952, P. I. 











Advertising Man—Take charge depart- 
ment wholesaler, manufacturer. Catalogs, 
circulars, s, sales letters, cam- 
paigns, merchandising and marketing 
knowledge. Will submit eee SL on your 
own proposition. 
ncnanpis MANAGER 

wi agency newspa; aS 
= 1 be Re ay A. aight as08 
a in drug and grocery - 
dress W. D., Rm. 813, 7 Water St., 
Boston, Mass. 
















) IDEA and COPY MAN 

) Distinctive, original and resultful. 
: Ten years’ all-around experience. 
National, trade , direct mail. 
New York or i phia pre- 
fi or other attractive Eastern 
location. Box 955, Printers’ Ink. 


























SALES MANAGER 
Exceptional organizer of salesmen, sales 
policies; successful personal producer; 
thorough knowledge consumer, dealer, 
jobber merchandising and advertising 
requirements. Box 963, Printers’ Ink. 





PRACTICAL PRINTER 

To a Manufacturer who is a large user 
of Printing, a em or ram the 
services a practi production) man 
are available. A man with an all-around 
mechanical knowledge of printing ac- 
quired by actual work as a printer— 
knows paper. In charge 15 years and 
10 years. 

Prefer charge of private plant, where 
upwards of $15,000 of business which 
he commands can be handled, but this 
is not essential. Christian. Box 968, P. I. 
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Light as a Feather 


Present your ideas in a way that gets attention, 
by a method that supplies 100 pictures, any size, 
to fit your vestpocket. 


Lighted pictures of the right kind are plain, com- 
plete and exact. They get attention and assure 
understanding. 


Twelve years of experience has highly developed 
the skill of this organization in making lighted 
pictures for sales education and instruction. 


Let us show you how ful companies are 


using a proven sales training method that costs 
remarkably little and is reinforced by national 
field service. 





Every picture we have ever made has helped 
accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 


New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bidg.— 
Detroit, General Motors Building — Regional Sales and 
Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States 
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Li One newspaper 
is overwhelmingly preferred 
by tobacco advertisers . . . 


The Chicago Tribune! 


OBACCO manufacturers must 

secure volume sales to show 
profits. And when they advertise they 
select the medium that will allow 
them to reach the largest possible 
number of buyers. In Chicago that 
medium is The Tribune. 

During 1927 tobacco advertisers 
told Chicago about their products 
with 483,841 lines of Tribune space. 
This lineage is more by over 125,000 
lines than was carried. by any other 
paper in Chicago! 

The combined choice of advertisers 
—national, local and classified—has 
made The Tribune Supreme in Chi- 
cago. And the huge circulation of 
The Tribune offers advertisers a cov- 
erage that no other Chicago paper 
can equal. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


February circulation 794,895 daily; 1,169,178 Sunday 








































